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INTRODUCTION. 


The eldest sons of the kings of England, for 
a (!onsidei'able period subsequently to the Ck)n- 
quest, bore honorary titles that distinguished them 
from all other memhers of their families. Some of 
these were derived from possessions lusld by the 
king of England on tlie continent, obtained by 
descent, by marriage, or by conquest. Normandy 
and A(iuitaine made them duk(!s, Poitou and 
Monsti’euille earls. It was not till the reign of 
Henry the Third that they bore a distinction 
derived from any part of the kingdom of blngland, 
when, in the year V2i5, Edward, his eldest son, 
received from him the ('arldom of Chester. In 
public documents tluiy were styled the king’s 
first-born son—/i/ms reg/.s- pn'ino^euifns ; or our 
very dear first-born son —chitrissiniiis primoge- 
nitus JiUuts nostcr. In old chronicles, if not ad¬ 
dressed by their foreign titles, they are usually 
introduced with the prefix “ lord,” in French or 
Latin, to their Christian names. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Some writers have asserted that the more 
honourable distinction of prince was first borne 
by Edward, eldest son of Henry the Third ; but 
they have no better authority than Polydoro V irgil, 
whose statements will not always bear investiga¬ 
tion. As this title is known to have been derived 
from the neighbouring principality of Wales, it 
appears incredible that it should have been adopt¬ 
ed when a prince existed in that country whoso 
undoubted right it was. It has been considered 
advisable not to commence the series till, by the 
death of the last of the native princes, a rational 
cause was allowed the king of England for be¬ 
stowing the extinct title on his own heir; from 
that period it has been borne by the eldest son of 
the reigning sovereign, with a few unimportant 
exceptions, to the present time, a period of nearly 
six hundred years. 

With such powerful claims on the biographer, 
it is singular that hitherto no attempt has been 
made to write the histories of the Princes of 
Wales consecutively. Two or three detached 
lives, by different writers, are all that have been 
given us; excepting only, when they have 
attained the regal dignity, such accounts of 
them as have been thought necessary in a regular 
or a distinct portion of a history of England. 
Even as sovereigns, pei’sonal memoir has been very 
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little considered, and their career as princes al¬ 
most entirely neglected. Lists of the princes of 
Wales have been given by Speed and other histo¬ 
rians, hut they arc nearly all incorrect; these 
authors either omitting individuals who unques¬ 
tionably bore the title, or naming others whose 
claim to it cannot be proved. It was whilst en¬ 
gaged in researches for a work undertaken with 
the hope it might be made to supply such a 
deficiency, that the author became possessed of a 
MS. written about the commencement of the 
reign of .Tames the First, a small quarto, beauti¬ 
fully written on vellum, which he obtained, by 
purchase, of Mr. llodd, the bookseller. This, 
however, contains little more than names and 
dates, except an argument for resuming the dig¬ 
nity, no doubt written with a view to induce king 
James to confer it on his eldest son, prince Henry, 
which he did in the year IfilO. Since then, there 
has been published a quarto, bearing the following 
title: “ A Treatise concerning the Dignities, 
Titles, Offices, Pre-eminences, and Yearly Reve¬ 
nues, which have been granted by the several 
Kings of England, after the Conquest, for the 
Honour and Maintenance of the Princes, their 
Eldest Sons; with sundry Particulars relating 
thereto. London: printed for T. Cooper, at 
the Globe, in Patemoster-Row. mdccxxxvii.” 
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This is a dry detail, occupying fifty-eight pages; 
like the MS., beginning with the son of Henry 
the Third, but carrying the list as far as Charles 
the Second; the greater portion consisting of 
extracts from those Patent, Charter, and Close 
Rolls, in which the possessions and titles of the 
different princes are described. 

It was not till the author had made consider¬ 
able progress in his task, he heard that an eminent 

heraldic artist—G. P. Harding, Esq. E.S.A_ 

had completed a scries of pictorial illustrations of 
this subject. These he had not an opportunity 
of inspecting till his first volume had been com¬ 
pleted, and was in the press. By the courtesy of 
that gentleman he was allowed to examine a vol¬ 
ume of great interest and mci'it, in which Mr. 
Harding had copied, with admirable fidelity, the 
authentic portraits, armorial hearings, &c., of the 
princes of Wales, commencing with Edward of 
Ciernarvon and concluding with George the 
Fourth. His chief object having been illustrative, 
the literary part of his undertaking has necessarily 
been very brief, but the singular beauty and high 
finish of his embellishments alone render the book 
unique as a work of art. From such a trust¬ 
worthy source the illustrations to this work will 
be derived. 

For the materials of the Lives of the Princes 
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of Wales, the author, therefore, has been ob¬ 
liged to make extensive researches; but the 
trouble and time expended upon them appeared 
to him to be well applied, over a field so rich 
in historical interest, and he can hardly be mis¬ 
taken in imagining that, while the nation is watch¬ 
ing, with its l)(ist hopes, the progress of the infant 
possessor of this most popular of llritish honours 
—the heir presumptive of our fair and gracious 
sovereign, and of a prince already endeared to 
the country by the legitimate influence of his own 
princ(dy virtues—it can scan.-ely be presented Avith 
matter more seasonable than the actions of his 
illustrious predecessors. But, independently of 
this source of int(u-est, the Princes of ^I'^ales 
possess other national recommendations, in being 
inseparably connct;ted with such glorious achieve¬ 
ments, romantic adventures, and pictiu’csquc 
incidents, as arc to be found in no other part of 
our annals. 

The life of Edwaiui tiik Black Prince 
opens to us the brightest chapter in the chivalry 
of England, ivhieh is continued with almost equal 
attraction in the no less adventurous career of 
Henry of Monmouth ; tragedies moi’c touching 
than the best representations of the stage may be 
seen in the histories of Edward of Caernarvon, 
Richard of Bordeaux, and the ill-fated princes 
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of the rival houses of York andJbfANCASTEri ; the 
adventures of the Stuart princes throw the 
inventions of the imagination into t|ie shade; 
and those of the House of Bruns^ck, if less 
marvellous, convey equally characteristic pictures 
of the times to which they belong. There are 
other members of this noble gallery, who, having 
won the love of all classes of the community by 
their superior virtues and intelligence, were in 
early manhood snatched away by death from the 
throne for which they seem to have been so ad¬ 
mirably qualified. Of their histories so little is 
generally known, that their names have almost 
been forgotten ; nevertheless. Prince Arthur, 
eldest son of Henry the Seventh; Prince Henry, 
eldest son of James the First; and Prince Fre¬ 
deric, father of George the Third, have left 
materials for biography, which cannot fail to 
be read with the highest gratification.* 


• Tlie author takes tliis opportunity of acknowledging, 
with his best thanks, the kindness of several valued friends, in 
placing at his disposal various scarce MSS. and printed 
works, and in other ways facilitating his researches. 



LIVES OF'THE PRINCES OF WALES. 


EDWARD OF CARNARVON, 

EARL OF PONTHIEU, OF MONSTREUILLE, AND OF 
CHESTER, DUKE OF AQUITAINE, PRINCE OF 
WALES, AND KING OF ENGLAND. 


CHAPTER I. 

Rirth of Edward of Csernarron—Marriages in the Cradle—Edward 
appointed Guardian of the Kingdom—Invades Scotland^Is contracted 
in Marriage with Isabella of France—His imperfect Education-^ls 
created Prince of Wales and Earl of Chester—Receives other Dis¬ 
tinctions—Sjdendid Ceromoities—.Ho joins the King's Army in the 
Invasion of Scotland—.Forms improper associates—Piers de Gave- 
stone—Appears at Tournaments—Commits an Outrage upon one of his 
Father's Judges—Gavestone bdnished—Death of Edward the First— 
Return of Gavestoiie — Honours and Rewards showered upon him 
by the young King—Edward obtains Loans from the Italian Mer¬ 
chants—Proceeds to France—His Marriage—Gavestone banished — 
'J'he King continues to favour him—Persecution of the Knights 
Templars—Robert de Hruce—Gavestone recalled—The King shews 
him increased Favour—'J'he Barons rise in Arms—The King's Cam¬ 
paigns in Scotland—Gavestone again banished—.4igain recalled—The 
King maintains him in England in detiauce of the Barons—Gavestone 
taken, and executed as a Public Enemy—The King’s Anger at bis 
Death—Reconciliation between the King and his Barons—Their 
Treaty of Peace—The Battle of Bannockburn — Deplorable State of 

England_The King's Misconduct—A Pretender—Edward performs 

Plomage to the King of France—Confederacies against the de 
Spencers—They are banished—The King defeats the Barons-^Earl of 
Lancaster beheaded ^Wealth of the New Favourites—Peace with 
Scotland* 

The actions of individuals filling an exalted station 
in the theatre of the world can rarely be made public 
VOL. 1. B 
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without some advantage to the more obscure, for, if 
worthy of their rank, the greatness they exemplify 
points them out as models for those over whom ad¬ 
mirable examples ever maintain an admirable influence; 
and if dishonouring their station, the distinction they 
give to their offences, places them more prominently, as 
beacons to warn all who are voyaging upon the perilous 
ocean of life, how miserable a wreck may be made of 
even the noblest vessels. The life of Edward of Crer- 
narvon affords a most instructive lesson, to which the 
prince and the peasant may refer with equal profit: in 
many respects it may be regarded as one of those 
illuminated pages from our venerable clu-onicles, where, 
however daintily the subject be wrought in royal purple 
and shining gold, we trace, with but little difficulty, a 
humiliating picture of moral degradation and human 
misery. 

Edward appears to the greater disadvantage by his 
immediate proximity to his predecessor and successor ; 
men completely of a different stamp of mind, who 
seem as clearly made to govern as he was to be 
governe<l. The spirit of Edward the First and that of 
Edward the Third were exactly suited to lead a war¬ 
like nation to the highest elevation of military glory ; 
but that of their unfortunate kinsman—if a spirit it 
could be called—could only be productive to them of 
defeat and disgrace. War was not his element, although 
he is frequently found at the head of an army; he had 
no talent for government; he had as little inclination 
for the trouble attendant upon his condition as head of 
the state; and he was always anxious to escape from 
dignities that were only burdensome to him, to pur¬ 
suits and associates that at once brought him to a level 
with the most contemptible of the human race. But 
he occasionally, let it be remarked, gave indications of 
noble impulses, which, while they shew he was not 
entirely insensible to the responsibilities and observ¬ 
ances inseparably connected with his rank, suggest the 
inference that there must have been some obstacle to 
the developement of such impulses, induced, as will 
presently be shewn, by neglected education, which 
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warped his character in a manner so fatal to his own 
honour and the interests of his country. 

When Edward the First, after a spirited resistance, 
had conquered, as he supposed, the brave and hardy 
inhabitants of Cambria, he had sufficient knowledge of 
their resolution to be aware that he had yet a much 
more difficult triumph to achieve in conquering their 
prejudices. They had long been governed by tlieir 
own princes, and although the last of their royal line* 
had perished in the war which the King of England 
had waged with so decided a determination to annex 
their country to his dominions—the policy of which is 
far more apparent than the justice—he was convinced 
that only by a prince whom they could regard as jtecu- 
liarly their own, would they allow themselves to be 
governed. The measures he took to secure to them 
the complete fulfilment of their desires, while they 
obtained the most perfect realisation of his own pur¬ 
poses, are eminently characteristic of this able monarch. 
Into one of the strong castles he had lately built in 
situations that gave them the command of the neigh¬ 
bourhood, he caused his queen, Eleanor of Castile, to 
be brought when her condition gave a promise of 
increase to his family; and a short time afterwards 
procured the attendance of some of the most influential 
of the Welsh nobles, for a reason very clearly stated in 
the following extract from a writer, to whose chronicle 
reference will frequently be made in these pages : — 

*' Kmg Edward, albeit he bad breught all Wales under his subjection 
(a statute made at Huthland in the twelfth yere of his raigne, incorporated 
and united tho same unto England), yet could he never win the good will 
of y^ common people of the country to accept him for their prince, unlea 
he would remuiiie himselfe in that country among them, neither could he 
bring them to yeeld obedience to any prince except he were of tbeir 
owne nation. For the Welshmen, having experience of the government 
of the English officers, and knowing that the king would rule the coun. 
trey by his deputies, could not abide to have any Englishman to he their 
ruler: wberfore, oftentimes upon the king’s motion, they answered that 
they were contented to take for tbeir prince any man whom he would 
name, so he were a Welshman; and other answer could be never get of 
them by any meunes.’’'^ 

* Llewellyn ap Griffith, the lasc of the ancient British princes, slain 
in the year 1^83. 

* AnnaUi, or a General Chronicle of England* By John Stow. Edited 
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The assembled nobles, though they had determined 
to die to the last man on their native mountains, re¬ 
spected the summons which brought them once more, 
with any but agreeable feelings, to the presence of the 
dreaded King of England. At this meeting he must 
have seemed in a mood much less stern than usual, 
which may have excited in their minds a hope that he 
was about to grant their wishes. Nor did the purport 
of the speech with which he immediately addressed 
them, tend to remove it in the slightest degree. He 
began by declaring to them, that whereas they were 
oftentimes suitors unto him to appoint them a prince, 
he, now having occasion to depart out of the country, 
would name them a prince, if they would allow and 
obey him whom he should name.* They cautiously 
answered that they would so do if he would appoint 
them one of their nation. The king lost no time in 
assuring them, “ That he would name one that was 
born in Wales, and could speak never a word of Eng¬ 
lish.”- The delighted nobles gave their assent with 
great readiness. 'I'he idea of a prince of their own 
must have brought to their minds recollections of the 
departed greatness of their country, that had been more 
than ever the favourite theme of their bards, since the 
last of their royal line had been sacrificed fighting for 
his birthright. Snatches of these stirring strains, 
familiar to them as the ordinary accompaniments of 
their banquets, warmed their hearts, as the welcome 
promise spread before them its glorious perspective. 
He left them to congratulate each other on his 
favourable intentions, and in their retrospections and 
anticipations to find sources of the most genuine 
satisfaction, and returned in a few seconds, very much 
to their surprise, bearing in his arms a new-born 
infant: but much more were they astonished when 
he presented him to them as their prince, satisfy- 


by Edmund Howes, Gent. Folio, 1615, p. 202. In quoting from old English 
writers the plan generally adopted in this work will be to give one ex¬ 
ample as in the original, and afterwards to modernise the orthography. 

■ Stow, p. 203. “ Ibid. 
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ing them most completely that he fulfilled the 
stipulated conditions,— that he had been born in 
Wales, and could not speak a word of the English 
language. The Welsh barons were, doubtless, 
taken liy surprise, but they were not long in per¬ 
ceiving that only in this manner could they possess 
a native prince without war with the powerful mo¬ 
narch they had had so many reasons to fear, or 
amongst themselves, which could scarcely be less 
disastrous to the country. They accepted the royal 
infant as their prince, and willingly promised their 
allegiance,—a promise, it is only just to these brave 
men to add, they most honourably fulfilled, at a time 
when allegiance to the prince was generally dis¬ 
claimed.* 

The child thus easily made a ruler of a people the 
dreaded Edward had found it impossible with all his 
military resources to bring under subjection, was born 
on St. Mark’s day, on the 26th of April, 1284, in one 
of a suite of rooms still existing in the Eagle Tower of 
Caernarvon Castle. After ascending a flight of stairs 
the visitor gains admission to a circular chamber, an 
ante-room, through which he passes to another of 
larger dimensions: this is the queen’s chamber. It 
was here the prince was born, and if the imagination 
can bring back to its walls the costly decorations then 
in fashion in the “ bowers’' of the most peerless dames, 
it would present a lodging that many ladies of the 
present day would be very well satisfied with." Beyond 
the queen’s chamber is an ante-room, uniform in size 
with the other; and beyond this two smaller cham¬ 
bers, used most probably as guard-rooms; from the 

' There were, lioweven several “risings” in Wales subsequently to 
the birth of-Kdward of Ciernarvon, during the reign of his father, in 
which many of the Welsh barons were concerned. 

“ Miss Stricki.and {Queens ofKngUind, vol. ii, p. 164, 2d Edition^ has 
been misled by her autliority in her repulsive description of the birth¬ 
place of Edward of Caernarvon. Queen Eleanor’s chamber was by no 
means “ the little dark den’’ there represented, nor was it“ witliout a 
fire-place —there still exists a rather capacious one, apparently coeval 
with the building. All who are familiar with the ancient homes of Eng¬ 
land, must have observed tbe bountiful provision our ancestors were in 
the habit of making for fire-side comfort. 
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most remote, steps descend to a passage leading to the 
King’s Tower, while the ante-room leading to the 
queen’s chamber affords a convenient entrance to her 
state apartments in the Eagle Tower. 

'I’he royal infant was christened Edward after his 
father, and named of C®rnarvon from the place of his 
birth.* Although he was not his first son,® the king 
appears to have been much gratified by the intelligence 
of his birth, presenting the messenger with most grati¬ 
fying tokens of his munificence; ® he also held a tourna¬ 
ment, or festival of “ the Round Table,” on a magnificent 
scale, in a convenient place in the neighbourhood, 
where not only the great men of England and Wales, 
but many distinguished knights from abroad, came to 
assist in the entertainment.* The royal infant re¬ 
mained breathing the invigorating air of the mountains 
for at least twelve months,® and also apjiears to h.ave 
enjoyed the benefit of a Welsh nurse.® As his elder 
brother Alphonso died in the following August, no doubt 
every attention was paid to his health during his early 
childhood. Another death shortly followed, which in¬ 
creased the brilliant prospect thus early opened upon him. 
Alexander the'I'hird, king of Scotland, having been killed 
by a fall from his horse on the 19th of March, 1285,’^ 
and Edward, the most politic prince in Europe, dis¬ 
covering that his successor was his infant grand¬ 
daughter, the only issue of his daughter Margaret 
and her husband Eric, king of Norway, resolved to 


‘ Matth. WestmoxAvSteriensis, Flores Historiarum, pradpue de Eebus 
BrilanniciSf ab exordut mtuidi usque ad annum l30r^ fol. 411, u. dO. 

* Henry (//isforv of Britain» vol. vii. p. 73, edit. 1814) leaves the 
reader to suj>pose that Edward of Carnarvon was the King of England’s 
eldest son, but at his birth he had an elder brother named Alpbonso living, 
niid he was the fourth son of his father. 

3 Pennant says that he knighted his informant, and conferred on him 
a considerable grant of lands. 

* Thom. Walsincuam, Hist. Begum Anglia. 

* Mat, West, fol. 412, n, 13. 

^ 'l^his we learn from the Household Book of Edward II., where 
there is an entry of the sum of twenty shillings presented by the king to 
his nurse, Mary of Csernarvon, who had travelled from Wales for the 
express purpose of once more beholding him. 

7 Buchan. Her. Scot. lib. vii. f. 86. Edinburgh, 1582. 
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make a match between this child, “ Margaret of 
Norway,” as she was called, and his own heir, Edward 
of Caernarvon, lie found that no time was to be lost 
to obtain so desirable a union, as the leading men of 
Scotland had met at Scone for the settlement of the 
succession. By them six guardians were appointed to 
rule the kingdom in the name of the infant Margaret. 
The king of England apparently determined to use 
every exertion to secure the object he had in view, 
despatched ambassadors to the guardians to demand 
the lady Margaret as a wife for his son;‘ but as the 
little pair were within the prohibited degrees of con¬ 
sanguinity, the maid of Norway being the grand¬ 
daughter of the king of England’s sister, and therefore 
the cousin-german of the prince, he sent to Rome to 
procure a dispensation from the pope.* As soon as 
Edward obtained an answer from Scotland, he wrote 
to the king of Norway, requesting his assistance in 
the affair he had so much at heart, at the same time 
acquainting him with the gratifying information he 
had just learned, that at a general meeting of the 
States of Scotland his proposal had been unanimously 
agreed to.* The king of Norway, also, entered into 
his views, and sent commissioners to meet others 
appointed by the guardians of Scotland, at Salisbury 
on the 2(>th of October, to arrange the conditions on 
which this important business was to be settled. By 
an instrument preserved amongst the Patent Rolls, 
it appears that the Norwegians agreed that the maid of 
Norway should come to England or Scotland before 
the ensuing feast of All Saints. Edward agreed that 
when Scotland was tranquil, and the Scots required 
her presence, and would give security to him and the 
king of Norway they would not marry her without 
their approval, he would send her to them free from 


* Buchan. Rer. Scot. lib. vii. f. 86. Edwardus.AngloruroreXjgnarus 
8U{p sororis neptem regis Norwegise filiam tinam ex Alexandri posteria 
esse superstitem eandeinque regni Scotorum legitimam hsredem, legatoa 
ad earn depoaceadam tilio suo uxorem in Scotiam xnisit. 

^ Rot. Rat. 17 £dw. I.m.S. The Patent Rolls of this date have been 
published by the Record Commissioa. ’ Ibid. m. 4. 
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all contract of marriage. The Scottish commissioners 
agreed to give such security, And professed themselves 
desirous she should come and dwell amongst them as 
their true lady, queen and heiress; and another con¬ 
dition provided for the removal of suspected members 
of the Scottish commission, and that the English 
commissioners should settle any dispute arising be¬ 
tween their Scottish and Norwegian coadjutors. The 
seals were set to this agreement, which was dated 
at Salisbury on the 6th of November, 1289, and 
the parties separated to meet again at Roxburgh 
at Midlent, in the forthcoming year. After this the 
king despatched letters to the lords and commons 
of Scotland, to require them to afford every assist¬ 
ance to the government of the guardians and the 
more completely to gain their assent to the union, 
he entered into a solemn agreement, signed and sealed 
July 18,1290: I, That the Scots should posssess, use, and 
enjoy, their own laws, liberties, and customs, as they 
had done hitherto; II. That if Edward and Margaret 
should die without heirs, the crown of Scotland should 
revert to the next heir of the royal family of Scotland ; 
III.That the kingdom of Scotland might remain distinct 
in itself, with a government unconnected with that of 
England, as it had been before time; to this condition 
Edward insisted on adding a clause —saving his right 
previous to this treaty; IV. Provides for the government 
of the church in Scotland ; and V. That parliaments 
should not be held out of the kingdom.* To these 
conditions Edward was bound by his oath, and by the 
penalty of 100,000/. sterling to the pope, to be em¬ 
ployed In advancing the cause of Christianity in the 
Iloly Land; and he promised at his own expense to 
procure the pope’s confirmation of these articles within 
a year after the marriage of Edward and Margaret. 
The letters patent of confirmation of this arrangement 
received the king’s seal at Northampton, August 28th, 
and the same day king Edward appointed the bishop 
of Durham to the ofiice of lieutenant in Scotland to the 


‘ Rot. P*t. 17 Eow. I. m. 3, 4. 


* Ibid. 18 Edw. I. m. 8, 9. 
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infant pair, to govern the country with the advice of 
the guardians, prelates, and great men, according to 
the laws and customs of the kingdom; those who held 
the castles and strongholds covenanting to restore them 
when the queen and her husband took up their resi¬ 
dence in Scotland 

This juvenile marriage unfortunately was destined 
to proceed no farther, for the Maid of Norway died on 
her passage to England.'^ Her death was a severe 
affliction to Scotland, for from that period commenced 
a struggle for the vacant throne which for many years 
made death and desolation familiar to the country, and 
gave occasion for the armed interposition of the kings 
of England. It is not very probable that her loss was 
much felt by her intended husband ; but about the 
same time death deprived him of a lady more closely 
allied to him, which must have affected him considerably. 
This was the gentle Eleanor, his excellent mother. 
He was now six years of ago, and appears to have 
got over the diseases of childhood very favourably, 
though such a result is hardly to be expected from the 
practice of his physician, Gaddesden, author of the 
“ Rosa Anglorum,” who, when the prince was attacked 
with the small-pox, not only had him wrapped in 
scarlet cloth, but took the most scrupulous care that 
every thing which could meet his eye should be of the 
same colour ; and this was the common custom to pre¬ 
vent the patient being marked by the disease. 

It is not to be supposed that the king paid much 
attention to his son at this early period of his life. 
Such was the disturbed state of society at the close of the 
thirteenth century, that he was either actively engaged 
in warfare, or quite as actively preparing for it. Both at 
home and abroad there seemed to be always plenty 
of this kind of work carved out for him; ® and as 

* These transactions are to be found recorded in the Patent Rolls 
preserved in the Tower of London, as published by the Record Commis¬ 
sion. CaLENDARIUM HotULOUUM PaTENTIOM in TuRRI LoNblNF-NSI, foL 
1802. ft 

^ Rot. Parl. 18 Kuw. 1. ni. 89. The Parliament Rolls of this dale 
have been published by the Record Commission. 

* The state of England may be gathered from the following outrage 

B 2 
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soon as he liad contrived to bring his differences to a 
settlement in one place, he was called to repress the 
disorders that had broken out in another. In this 
way he was continually varying the field of his warlike 
operations, proceeding from Scotland to Wales, and 
from Wales to France, as the shout of defiance was 
raised in either country.‘ From these grounds it 

committed by a gentleman ** of those days. A joust was proclaimed to 
be held at Hotolph’s Tower at lloston,in the fair lime, whereol* one part of 
the joiisters came as challengers in the habit of monks, the other as 
defendants in the habit of canons. Both these sorts of j ousters had 
covenanted, after the jousts, to spoil the fair; for achieving whereof they 
fired the town in'three several places, on the morrow after St. James's 
<lay, that they iniglit more freely spoil and sack the residue; and wliilst 
the merchants were busy to save their goods and cjuench the fire, they 
were slain down by the said j ousters and their partakers. By their firing 
the Black Friars’ church was burnt, and almost the wliole town, so that 
it was said streams uf gold, ami other metals molten, run into die sea; as 
it was moreover said, tliat all the money in ready cash within Kngland 
would scarcely recompense the loss thereifi >i’stainetl. The captain of 
which mischief was Robert Chamberlaine, K-i'piire, who was afterwards 
hangeil, hut would never confess his fellow’s. — Stow, p. 2(K>. 

‘ A good deal of information as to the state of Kngland at this period 
may he gained from a perusal of the Wardrobe Account of Edward T. 

** {.ihi-r (luotidlanus Contrarotulatoris Oarderobe, Anno liegni llvois Ed- 
w\ui)i 1. mrsiwo octavo a.d. 1299 et lilOO. E.t codice MS. in Bibliotk. cn 
sua a^servato 7'i/pis edidil. Soc, Aalic/. lAmdiuensisJ’ 

1 ho twelve heads into which this account is divided are, I. Money 
distributed in alms and oblations; II. Necessaries bought and provided 
for tlio household ; III. Victuals and stores for the household, and for tho 
army inScothuid ; IV. Gifts and rewards by the king and queen. Heim- 
bursements for horses killed or dead in the service, and maintenance of 
prisoners; V. Annual fees to knights of the king’s household in lieu of 
wages ; Wages of bannerets and knights of the household, and foreign 
soldiers; V^l. Wages of engineers, archers, serjeonts<.nt-arms, esquires, 
with their attendants and horses, in the Scotch wars ; VTI. Wages of foot 
soldiers, crosshow-men, and artificers; VIII. Wages of seamen, expenses of 
messengers; IX. Wages of the king’s falconers and huntsmen ; X. Money 
allowed to bannerets, knights, clerks, and others of the household, for 
Slimmer and winter garments; XT, Account of plate and jewels bought 
within the year ; XII. Account of cloths, furs, wax, spices, electuaries, the 
separate expenses of the queen's household, and wines, and the costs and 
charges of the Chancery, and the fee of the chancellor. 

£ 5. d. 

The payments contained in this book amount to .. 53,178 16 0 

The expenses of tho household in a separate account 10,9 (59 16 0 

Total .. ^48 ll~b 

The Receipts .. 58.155 16 0 

'X’his is followed by a short review of the contest between England and 
Scotland, and of the motives which induced Edward 1. to engage in it; the 
siege of Cserlaverock forming one of the principal events. The general view 
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would appear as if the condition of the motherless boy 
approached closely to that of an orphan. His father, 
however, did occasionally take some notice of him— 
that is to say when it seemed particularly expedient. 
An instance occurred during tlie arrangement of a 
treaty of alliance between himself and Guy, earl of 
Flanders, of which one of the items was, that Edward, 
the king’s eldest son, so soon as he was of age, should 
marry Philippa, daughter of the Earl of Flanders, if 
the match was not hindered by the French king, by her 
death, or by any other occasion that might happen. 
If the marriage should be prevented, then the prince 
was to marry the earl’s other daughter, Isabel, aud 
this union was to be performed wnhout molestation 
from Edward, the pope, or any other person. This 
document was dated at Ipswich, on the 7tb of January, 
1296. 

The heir of England had very little occasion for a 
wife; but a good course of instruction would have been 
invaluable to him. Less attention, however, was paid 
to bis intellectual wants than to securing him a fit alli¬ 
ance, and the inference is unavoidable that only as a 
political engine was any cognisance taken of his exist¬ 
ence. But the time was arriving when Edward of 
Caernarvon was to claim his place in the public eye. 
His father was about proceeding to France, where his 
presence was much recpiired to jirevent his Continental 
possessions falling into the hands of the French king; 
but, before he commlnced his journey, he thought it 
advisable to make his peace with the archbishop of 


of the Record is followed by an abstract of some more striking particulars, 
such as coinage, prices of provisions, alms and oblations, private alma, 
donations, list of religious communities, the king's and queen’s household, 
necessary expenses, arts, writings and records, games of chance, hounds 
and hawks, messengers and letters, apparel, plate and jewels, military 
matters, fortification, the navy, the most considerable personages, whether 
royal, noble, ecclesiastical, &c„ the king's progress, with dates, and a 
geographical index. There are in the library of the Society of Antiquaries 
similar accounts of the tenth, eleventh, and eighteenth years of Edward 
11., which, together with those printed, were presented to them by Sir 
Ashton Lever. Mr. Astle possessed a complete account of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth years of Edward 11., and several belonging to subsequent 
reigns are preserved iu Jiublic and private libraries. 
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Canterbury, with whom he had quarrelled, in conse¬ 
quence of his severe measures affecting the clergy.* 
The reconciliation,® a very striking scene, took place 
in Westminster Hall, where the king, in the presence 
of his son, the venerable prelate, and the earl of 
Warwick, with tears in his eyes, asked pardon of the 
people, who had collected m considerable numbers, 
saying, “ That he had ruled them, not so well as one 
who was their sovereign should have done. And for 
such portion of their estates as they had bestowed upon 
him, or which his ministers had extorted from them, 
he had only accepted it for this purpose, that, they 
quietly enjoying the remainder, he might more com¬ 
pletely subdue all who thirsted for the blood of the 
English.” And then, very much excited, he added, 
“ Behold, I am ready to expose my person for your 
sake; and I only desire that in my absence you would 
look upon me as if I were present, and if 1 return I 
will restore whatever has been taken away; but if I 
do never come back again, you may crown my son 
king.” 

The archbishop, moved to tears at this ebullition of 
feeling in his monarch, vouched for the king’s sin¬ 
cerity, and the people, sharing his emotion, held up 
their hands, declaring their fidelity. Alt promised obe¬ 
dience to him and his son, and the king, desiring their 
prayers, took his leave of them. Shortly afterwards, 
on the 1st of August, 1297,* a great council was held 
in London, when his views in*favour of the young 
prince were made known in a very decisive and satis¬ 
factory manner by his making the principal barons 
swear fealty to the youth, and recognise him as heir to 
the crown. The young prince was soon called upon to 
enter upon the duties of lieutenant of the kingdom in 
his father’s absence, to which he had been appointed 

previous to his departure, by holding a parliament on 

• 

* Rot. Claus. 25 Edw. I. m. 9. The Close Rolls of this date bare 
been published hy the Record Commission. Walter Heminoforo, 
Chron, Reg, Edwardi L et JI. 

? Mat. Westmonast. Flores Hist, 

^ Thom. Walsinouam, Hist, Regum Anglia, ad an, 1298. 
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the 26th of September.* He had, as coadjutors iu the 

f government, the archbishop of Canterbury and the 
ord Reginald de Gray ; and a difficult government it 
was likely to prove, for several influential nobles were 
so discontented with the king’s measures that they had 
entirely removed themselves from court, and their 
breaking into open hostility did not seem improbable. 
Among these was the Earl of Norfolk, the marshal, 
and the Earl of Hereford, the constable of England,® 
two potent barons, whose opposition to the young lieu¬ 
tenant was to be avoided, especially as the Scots had 
appeared in force under Sir William Wallace, and had 
defeated Hugh de Cressingham,® the king’s treasurer 
for Scotland, on whom they had fallen whilst with his 
men carelessly passing a narrow bridge. The prince’s 
counsellors advised that the discontented lords should 
be invited to London to assist in the defence of the 
kingdom. With some reluctance, they answered tne 
summons, but they did not do so without bringing with 
them an army of their own.^ They provided for their 
security as soon as they entered London, and the coun¬ 
cil, anxious to conciliate them, took measures to satisfy 
their grievances. The prince issued a pardon for their 
otfences, which the king afterwards ratified, and all 
differences having been settled satisfactorily, they pro¬ 
ceeded with the prince, with their forces to chastise the 
Scots; and the army penetrated into Scotland as far 
as Berwick,® but were there brought to a halt by intel¬ 
ligence from the king to the effect that, having settled 
his affairs abroad he was on his way to take the com- 


• Rot. Claus. 25 Edw. I. m. 6, Don. 

® Roger Bigot. K«rl of Norfolk, and Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of 
Hereford. See Heyltn’s Help to Engliih Hiitory. 

’ The barbarities of the Scots were of the most horrible description in 
their wars against the English. According to a MS. chronicle in the 
Cotton Library, after their attack upon de Cressingham, they found his 
body amongst the slain, hayed it, and when the skin bad been tanned, 
made it into horse-fdrniture. Under Wallace they made terrible haroc in 
Northumberland. —Hen. de Knighton, De Eventibtu Anglia, 2519. Nu¬ 
merous papers illustrative of the Scottish wars are preserved in the Scot¬ 
tish Rolls. Rotdli Scotix, vol, i. Published by the Record Commission; but 
there is a blank in the series from 1319 to 1327,and another from 1327 to 1333. 

* Knighton, 2523. * Ibid. 2525. 
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niand of the Scottish expedition. This he soon did, 
and to some purpose. Wallace was met at Falkirk at 
the head of a fine army, and after a sharp fight, his 
forces were dispersed, about 20,000 being left dead on 
the field, and their leader forced to become a fugitive.* 
The king continued his march, committing great havoc 
as far as Perth, but, for want of supplies, found it ne¬ 
cessary to return to England.* 

A parliament was summoned to meet on the first 
Monday in Lent, 1298,^ to take into consideration the 
treaty of peace the king had concluded with the king 
of France. In this there were two conditions that 
affected his son,—one, that king Edward should marry 
Margaret, the sister of the king of France; and the 
other, that at a convenient time Prince Edward should 
marry Isabel, the daughter of the French king, who 
was not yet seven years of age.'* The treaty received 
the consent of parliament, and preparations were made 
for the royal marriages; the lady Margaret arrived in 
England in September, and her nuptials took place on 
the 12th of that month, with a very magnificent 
ceremonial;® but, although some measures had been 
taken for the prince’s marriage by proxy, it was, after 
due consideration, deferred for the present. The prince 
shared in the wedding festivities, and soon after accom¬ 
panied his father in another campaign against the 
Scots, who seemed determined to give the king of 
England sufficient trouble ; during which he was pre¬ 
sent at the reading of an extraordinary bull from the 
pope, claiming the kingdom of Scotland as belonging 
to the Church of Rome,® the pontiff having been per¬ 
suaded to put forth this preposterous claim by certain 
parties in Scotland, whose object appears to have been 
to prevent their country falling into the power of the 

' Walsinoham, Hiit. Regum Anglia. The loss of the Scots is vari¬ 
ously stated, VValsingham estimating it at 60,000; Nicholas P revet 
(Chroniem), 20,000; and two other contemporary chronicles (Chrun, Joh. 
Eversden and Chrm. Monast. ile Noruiic.) state it at 15,000. 

“ Annates de Abingdon, * Rot. Claus, m. 18. Dors. 

^ Walsinoham. 

s Hf.mi!<gford, tom.i. p. 168. Rymeri Fadera, tota, ii. p. 817. 

° Ihid. tom. ii. p. 844. 
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king of England. The king seems to have treated 
this interference with exemplary patience, referring the 
matter to the consideration of parliament.* ** 

Edward of Caernarvon was now making advances 
towards manhood. That his education had been very 
imperfect, there is too much reason to believe. No¬ 
thing satisfactory has been handed down to us that 
shews a proper cultivation of his morals or intellect. 
His father had no time during his incessant wars to see 
that he was properly instructed, and there is good 
grounds for believing that as little judgment was shewn 
in the choice of his son’s companions as care in his 
education. The few passages bearing on the subject 
from contemporary authorities afford no insight into the 
system of instruction it was thought necessary to pur¬ 
sue.'^ He may have gone through the usual routine, 
yet from the result it would seem there must have 
been as much negligence in the learning as in the 
teaching. Ibit he was now in his fifteenth year, and 
his royal father saw the necessity of making some pro¬ 
vision for him. It was considered not to be just or 
proper that the heir of a great kingdom should have 
no more state than the son of a noble. After due con¬ 
sideration, the king came to the determination of in¬ 
vesting his son with the government of the principality 
of Wales, with the title of prince,® together with the 
earldom of Chester, and its lands, tenements, and re¬ 
venues.'* This was done accordingly with great state 

* Matt. Wfrtmonast. <!<//luiHi ann, 

^ In the Jlousehold Jiook of Edward I. 1298, there is an entry of two 
shillings given to Maud Makejoy for dancing before tli^ prince in the 
king’s hull at Ipswich. This is an early indication of his delight in those 
frivolous amusements to which he afterwards devoted himself. Dr. Wal¬ 
ter Heginuld, archbishop of Canterbury—.before he attained high church 
preferment—has the reputation of having been the instructor of this prince. 
In the reign of his pupil he obtained the highest offices in the state 
(Piiir.poT s CataL Treamrers and Chancellors, p, 24), but be does not 
appear to have been either a great or a good man. 

^ Polydor Virgil mentions this circumstance in the following words 

** Lincolniam venit; eodem loco concilium habetur, quo n concilio, ut 
populo generatim gratum facial, Mag. Chart, confirmat. £a res, ita devixit 
popul. ut XV. partem prsedior. unius an. concedant. £t £dw. Hegis hlius 
fit princeps Wallim et comes Cestrin.”— Polvdori Virgilii, Hist, Anglia, 

* These possessions were very extensive, as may be seen in the 
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in the year 1301, and the young prince was shortly 
afterwards despatched to take possession of his govern¬ 
ment with a well-appointed household and well-selected 
officers.* A wiser proceeding conld scarcely have been 
thought of, for by giving the Welsh the appearance of 
a court of their own, they were so gratified, that they 
came in crowds to express their devotion to their youth¬ 
ful prince, and, instead of idling his time about, with¬ 
out occupation or object, he found himself clothed with 
authority and possessed of dignity, with responsibilities, 
duties, and studies, to which he might devote him¬ 
self with a certainty of their being to bis honour apfl 
profit.® 

These honours were the immediate forerunners of 
others, for in a charter, about three years later, he is 
styled “ Edwardus illustris, Regis Anglise filius, Prin- 
ceps Wallise, Comes Cestrise, Pontivi et Montistrolli 
and some authors have asserted that soon after the 
earldom of Cornwall had fallen into the king’s hands 
by the death of Edmund Plantagenet, he conferred it 
upon his son, and also created him Duke of Aquitaine 


Charter Koll of the 29th year of Edward 1., and consisted of all the king’s 
lands in Wales, except the castle and town of Montgomery, which formed 
part of the dower of queen Margaret, for him and his heirs to hold in as 
ample a manner as the king held them, and by the same service the king 
had held them of his father. The excepted town and castle was also 
granted the prince shortly afterwards, as appears by a Charter Roll of the 
same year. 

' The town house of Edward of Ciemarvon is stated to have been the 
Savoy. The princes of Wales, his predecessors, had a fair mansion in 
the neighbourhood of the Tower. The site was long afterwards known 
as Petty Wales.— Stow, Survey of London, Edited by W, J. Thome, Esy., 
F.S.A., p. 52. , They were at one time lodged at Islington. 

’ MS. of the Princes of Wales says, “ King Henry dying, this Prince 
Edward became king by the name of King Edward tbe First, who, having 
overcome Lewlyn, the last prince of Wales of the Brittaine or Welsh 
blood, and therby making a full and formoll conquest of that kingdome; 
hee then settled it in a perfect peace, annexing and unyting tbe same to 
the crowne of England, devidiug some parts thereof into shyres and hun¬ 
dreds, and establissed there tbe lawes of England, placing justices of peace 
for tbe government of that people. And in tbe twelfth year of his raigne 
appointed hisAonne Edward, born at Carnarvon a fene daies before, to be 
their prince, causing tbe barons and great men of Wales to do him hom¬ 
age. And after about the 28 yere of his raigne, as Stowe and others 
write, gave unto the said prince the whole principallite of Walls and the 
aardome of Casster.” 
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and Guienne.' No trace, however, of these creations 
is to be found in the Close Roll, in which he is sum¬ 
moned to parliament,® therefore, if conferred at all, 
which is very doubtful, he must have received them 
subsequently. One distinction, and a very important 
one, still remained: this was knighthood, which, as 
soon as the prince was thoug’ht old enough to know its 
duties, the king chose should be conferred with a most 
imposing solemnity; and the warlike aspect of the 
kingdom, consequent upon the threatening proceedings 
in Scotland, where Robert de Rruce had commenced 
his gallant career, though, unfortunately for his repu¬ 
tation, with a most lamentable act—stabbing his com¬ 
petitor for the Scottish crown in the church at Dumlries 
— allowed him many facilities for making the ceremony 
unusually impressive, lie published a proclamation 
tliroughout England, stating, that all such persons as 
were obliged to become knights, either by succession, 
or for their estates, should appear in Westminster at 
the feast of Pentecost, where they would be allowed 
the usual military accoutrements—except those for their 
horses—from the king’s wardrobe. This produced such 
cHect, that dOO young gentlemen, sons of distin¬ 
guished nobles and knights, received scarlet cloth, 
fine linen, and belts embroidered with gold. It was 
found that the king’s palace was not sufiiciently com¬ 
modious to receive all who were desirous of assisting 


* Treatise concei'ninf^ the Dignities, S)C. which have been granted hu the 
several Kings o/' Kngland for the honour and maintenance (f the Pi luces, their 
FMlesl P. 7. 4to. 1737. 

“ Hex Kdwartlo Principi Walliae, gI Comiti Cestrije, filio suo cha- 
rissimo. Quia ])arlianiput. quod nupor stntuorinius leneml. London in 
instanti t'osto »anoti Micliaeiis, prout litem noi»tnu vobis Gt aliis iiide di- 
rect. plenius contiuebant; quibusdam de causis usquo in crustinuta fesci 
saiicti Kdwardi proximo lulur. duximus pvoro^’and. Idoo vobia mandamus 
in fide ot homagio, (piibus nobis teneiuini, firmitor injungend. (|uofl ])nu- 
dicto ])arlinmonl. in dicto crastiuo apud Wostmonusteriuin omnibus uliis 
praitoranssis porsoiialitur intersitis, et hoc nullatctms omiitatis. Test, 
liege apud Lewes 13^. die Septeinbris.^^ Burke ((/eae«/ogiraf and //c- 
raldic Dictionary of the Peerage and Daronetuge, 1042, j). ID) states that 
Edword of Cmrnarvon was created prince of Wales soon after liis birth ; 
and Dof)i> (MdutmZ of Dignities, Privilege, and Precedence, 1042, p, 5G0) 
falls into the still greater error of giving the date of his birth us that of 
his creation. 
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in this splendid ceremonial, which caused measures to 
be taken that convey a singular idea of the heart of 
London at this period. The apple-trees in the orchard 
of the New Temple were cut down to allow of sufficient 
space for erecting pavilions for the use of the 300 
aspirants for the honours of chivalry, who kept their 
vigils in the Temple Church; the prince of Wales, 
with a few select associates, by his father’s commands, 
keeping his in Westminster Abbey.* 

At a convenient hour in the morning, in the midst 
of a glorious assembly of the bravest and noblest in the 
land, and honoured by the presence of the queen and 
the ladies of the court, the brave youths received from 
the hand of their sovereign, with the customary forms, 
the distinction so highly jirized—the prince obtaining 
in addition the title of duke of Aquitaine. After he 
had gained the desired honour, he hastened back to 
the Abbey to bestow it upon his companions. There 
he found, the crowd so great that he was obliged to 
stand upon the high altar to jjerform the ceremony.- 
This done, they all hurried to the palace, and in 
their presence the king made a solemn vow before 
two swans, which were introduced with much chi- 
valric solemnity, that he would presently advance 
into Scotland, to revenge the death of the lord 
John Comyn, and to punish the perfidious Scots, 
adjtxring the prince and all the distinguished men 
there present, by their allegiance, if his dissolution 
should take place before his journey, to transport 
his body xvith them into Scotland, and there keep it 
unburiod until his successor had completely over¬ 
powered the Bruce and his adherents. This address 
made a deep impression upon the greater portion of 
that gallant assembly, numbers of them starting forward 
to express their readiness to march with the prince 
and fulfil the king’s commands, with the like devotion 
whether he were alive or dead ; and the prince and 

^ An account of tho institution of knighthood, with its various cere¬ 
monies and entertainments, as they existed in Kngland in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, will be given in the second volume of this work. 

’ Matt. VVestmonast, p* 467. 
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his young companions swore, by God and the swans, 
they would do all the king wished.* 

In the invasion of Scotland, which followed so soon 
after, the prince of Wales obtained a separate com¬ 
mand ; but before the king could come up, Robert 
de Bruce, after a determined resistance, was totally 
discomfited by the Earl of Pembroke, his camp and 
baggage captured, his aimy dispersed with great 
slaughter, and himself, only by a rapid flight and a 
strict concealment, saving his life.® The prince pre¬ 
ceded the king with a powerful force, attended by the 
earls of Lancaster and Hereford,* and he marched 
triumphantly through the kingdom, penetrating even 
to the remote Highlands, taking in his route the strong 
castle of Kildrommey, where he captured Christopher 
Seton, Bruce’s brother-in-law, and one of his sisters, 
whom he sent prisoners to Dumfries, and directed his 
march to St. Johnstone. The king at this time 
was receiving the submission of such of the Scot¬ 
tish nobility as had not committed themselves 
in the late transactions. While in this neigh¬ 
bourhood, Robert de Bruce made proposals to the 
prince, offering to come to him to negotiate a treaty 
if allowed a safe conduct.^ This communication 
speedily came to the ears of his father, who was so 
incensed with the Bruce, that he gave his son a sharp 
repriniand for holding correspondence with such a 
traitor* without his knowledge. The prince seems, on 
this, to have acted with remarkable prudence, for he 
directly marched to the king at Dumferline, where the 
bishops of St. Asaph and Glasgow had been taken a 
short time previously, wearing military armour under 
their religious robes,® and succeeded in satisfactorily 
explaining his conduct. The campaign did not continue 
much ^onger, for Edward’s vigorous measures brought 

' Mait. Westmonast. p. 458. 

’ WAI.S 1 NOHA 1 I. p. 91. Hemingfobd, tom. i. p. 222. 

’ ScaUt Chrmicmi, • * Ibid. 

* In all the documents illustrating the Scottish wars of this period 
issuing from the King of England, the name of llohert de Bruce is rarely 
met without some such epithet attached to it. 

* Mait. WESiMonAsr. 
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all Scotland into subjection, or rather into the appear¬ 
ance of it, for this warlike king and his successors 
found very little dependence to be placed upon the 
general sulynissiun the terror of their artns obtained 
from their northern neighbours, for on the first favour¬ 
able opportunity they were sure to revolt; and the repe¬ 
tition of this proceeding brought on them many hard 
names and much severe punishment. Nevertheless, 
short as the campaign was, the prince acquitted him¬ 
self with gallantry before he returned with his father 
into England; and had but proper attention been paid 
to keep him to those honourable pursuits in which his 
youth ought to have been engaged, there is little 
reason to doubt his career would have been worthy of 
his lineage. Unfortunately, sufficient care was not 
taken at this critical period of his life to keep from 
him unworthy associates; one of his companions, with 
whom he had been brought up from a child, being a 
very profligate character, whose example produced the 
most fatal results on his mind and heart. 

The person here alluded to was Piers de Gavestone, 
the son of a Gascon gentleman, remarkably accom¬ 
plished, handsome in his person, and agreeable in his 
manners, who had contrived to obtain a most mis¬ 
chievous ascendancy over the prince. He led him 
into all sorts of discreditable excesses, and in his society 
he contracted that taste for low company and vulgar 
amusements which subsequently brought his name 
into such contempt. Already public attention had 
been directed to these unworthy proceedings, but they 
had not arrived at that point of reckless audacity which 
called for interference. Edward of Caernarvon had 
evidently better tastes and better principles than such 
an association denotes. He is frequently found playing 
a conspicuous part in the warlike entertajpments 
his father encouraged. In the Wardrobe Account 
of Edward the First, Robinett, the king’s tailor, 
claims his expanses for a hundred and eighty-one days’ 
residence in London,—“ pro armaturis Domini Edwardi 
filii Regis,” &c.;‘ and in the Statuta de Armis, called 

* hiber quotidianus Contrarotulatoris Garderobe, Sfc, 
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also Statuta Armorum in Torniamentis, the prince is 
mentioned first amongst those appointed by the king 
as judges for the due observances of the laws of the 
tournament, and for the punishment of ofienders.‘ 
Probably the extraordinary skill of Piers de Gave- 
stone in martial exercises, in which he greatly ex¬ 
celled, rendered the king for some time inattentive to 
statements to his prejudice; but he was engaged with 
the prince in an outrage which so excited the king’s ' 
indignation, that longer impunity became impossible. 

It appears that he and other riotous young men, with 
the prince of Wales in their company, committed a 
forcible trespass into the park of Walter Langton, 
bishop of Lichfield, and caused consider^le havoc 
amongst his deer. The offenders were taken into 
custody, and when one of the judges passed sentence 
upon them, the prince abused him, and behaved 
with such disgraceful violence,® that his father deter¬ 
mined to bring him to a proper sense of his misconduct. 
Some authors assert that he was imprisoned with his 
accomplices; hut the most trustworthy state that he 
was banished from the court, and not allowed to enter 
the king’s presence till he had begged pardon for his 
offences.® The matter did not end here. The prince’s 
disorderly associates were dismissed from all attendance 
upon him, and Piers de Gavestone was banished the 
kingdom on the 26th of February, 1307; he being 
obliged, before he sailed from Dover, to take an oath, 
before the consecrated host, the ancient cross, and many 
of the king’s most holy relics,'* that he would never 


' " E sU avent efe nul conte ou baron, on antre chivaler, voyse en- 
coutre cost estatut p' lo assente le comaundeuit nr'e Seign' Sire Edward, 
tiz le Rey, e Sir Edmond, frere le Rey, e Sire Willeme de Valence, e Sire 
Gilbt. le Clare, e le Cunte de Nichole, (fe celi Chivaler, q-e issint sra 
trove en forfetaunt en nul poynt encontre le eatatut, seyt encurru cele 
peyne, tfe il perde cbival e armes, e demeorge fn p'aon, a la volunte de 
arantdiz Sire Edward, Sire Edmund, e le autres."— Meybjcke’s Critical 
Enquiry into Ancient Armour. Eol. vol. i. p. 16S. 

® Abbrevialio Placitorum, vol. i. p. 256. Published by the Record 
Commission. 

’ Matthew of Westminster and Adam de Mnremuth describe their dis¬ 
reputable proceedings. TYRaELl, Hist, of' England, vol. iii. p. 176. 

* “ Sur le cors Dieu, sur la croiz neitz, e sur lea autres reliques 
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return without the king’s leave; the prince, at the 
same time and in the same manner, swearing he would 
not harbour Piers de Gavestone unless with the king’s 
permission. The exile was allowed, for his subsistence 
beyond sea so long as he stayed there, a hundred marks 
per annum out of the revenues of Gascony, to be in¬ 
creased or diminished by the king as he thought fit. 

Little time was ^iven the thoughtless prince to 
recover the good opinion he had lost, for, unfortunately 
for England, a few months afterwards the king died,* 
on his way once more to reduce to obedience his in¬ 
tractable enemies the Scots, who, under Robert de 
Bruce, were again making a desperate struggle for 
independence. It is said that the king addressed his 
son with ^is dying breath, giving him much excellent 
advice respecting Ids conduct, and making him renew 
his oath to carry his body with the army till the sub¬ 
jection of Scotland had been effected ; but as the prince 
did not arrive at Burgh on the Sands, where the heroic 
kinw breathed his last in the arms of his faithful at¬ 
tendants, till some days after his decease, the story 
must be a fabrication. 

Edward of Cternarvon now found himself the un¬ 
disputed possessor of the throne of England, and, what 
was equally appreciated by him, his own master. The 
death of the old king had been concealed by his at¬ 
tendants until their new monarch arrived.- When he 
learned the intelligence, he shewed no disposition to 
fulfil the oath he had so solemnly taken before God 
and the swans. The body of the deceased monarch, 
instead of accompanying the advance of the invading 
army into the heart of Scotland, was sent to Waltham, 
there to await further orders.® The new king did cer- 


nostre Seifuieur le Ih>y.” —Rotuli Ci-abs. 25 Edw. I. m. 13, Dors. 
See, nlso, Rymeui Fcedera, tom. ii. n. 1043. 

' He died on the 7th of July. Wauingham, p. 93. Heminotobd, 
tom. i.)). 237. 

* Annatet de Abingdun; and Chrmicon Monast. de Lanercoit. An 
elegant edition of the latter chronicle has been published by the Maitland 
Club, 1839. 

* Ibid. 
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tainly proceed some distance in the proper direction,* 
and might, perhaps, have commenced his reign with 
the most favourable impressions, had it not been for 
the arrival in his camp of the man whose appearance 
his best friends least desired. This was the banished 
Piers de (iavestonc, who, knowing the influence he pos¬ 
sessed over the weak-minded prince, had, immediately he 
obtained intelligence of the death of Edward the First, 
made extraordinary exertions to join him before other 
favourites could obtain the place in his aflections he had 
been obliged to vacate. He reaped by this decision 
all the advantages he expected. The king was over¬ 
joyed to meet him, gave him a most affectionate recep¬ 
tion, styled him his brother, created him earl of Corn¬ 
wall, and presented him with the lordship of the Isle 
of Man. This impolitic conduct prejudiced the young 
monarch greatly in the minds of his most powerful 
barons ; but he appeared contemptuously indifferent of 
the opinion of his subjects, great or humble, lavishing 
honours upon his fivonrite, and bestowing wealth as if 
he intended the young (iascon to bo the sole recipient 
of his munificence. He presented him with the ward¬ 
ship of the person and estate of a minor, Gilbert, 
earl of Gloucester; ho was allowed the possession 
of some of the crown jewels on which to raise money 
and is said to have been enriched by the hoards of the 
deceased king to the amount of 100,000/.but it ap- 
jiears improbable that the latter died possessed of 
any thing like such a sum. 

Equally objectionable was the king’s severity to his 
late father’s chancellor, the Bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry, whose offence was confined to the prosecu¬ 
tion he had set on foot against the riotous trespassers 
on his park. The honest prelate was imprisoned in 
Wallingford Castle, and his lands and property con¬ 
fiscated.'* Whilst punishing de Gavestone’s enemies, 


* He appears to have proceeded as far as Dumfries, and to have 
received the submission of several Scottish lords. Annal, Monast. 5. 

® CArrm. de Evesham, • WatTEn Hsminopord. 

* He was afterwards liberated through the intercession of the pontidT. 
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Edward continued to add to his wealth and consequence. 
The king’s marriage had been arranged for several 
years, and now desiring its consummation as speedily 
as possible, he was preparing to go into France to 
claim his promised bride at the hands of her father. 
On the 26th of December, when the favourite was 
raised to the earldom of Cornwall, he was also pro¬ 
moted to the honourable office of lieutenant of the 
kingdom in the absence of the sovereign.* A most 
rash appointment, for it was one rarely bestowed upon 
a subject except he were the nearest prince of the 
blood, and was sure to give umbrage to his powerful 
barons, who saw*the claims to such a distinction, their 
swords and warlike services had won for them, set aside 
to gratify a senseless partiality for a man without name 
or character. 

The more completely to enjoy the society of his 
favourite, Edward had left the campaign in Scotland 
to be fought by the earl of Pembroke, who was, how¬ 
ever, shortly superseded by John, earl of Brittany, a 
skilful commander who had the good fortune, soon 
after his appointment,’ to obtain a victory over the 
forces of Robert de Bruce, which caused the Idtter once 
more to seek the security of his fastnesses.* But to 
the wants of hjs army the king gave so little attention 
that Bruce was allowed to recover himself, and in turn 
to beconie the assailant under the most advantageous 
circumstances. 

An apology for Edward, in his supposed miser¬ 
able mismanj^ement of the Scottish war after his 
father’s death, has recently appeared in a work which 
it is only necessary to name to secure confidence as an 
historical authority of the highest value:—® 

“ A pricciple of honour, and the prospect of meeting an enemy,” says 
the writer, “ might have withheld the barons from deserting their new 
sovereign; but such influences were, of necessity, less powerful with the 

' Rot. Pat. t En*. II. 

’ MS, in Bid. Bodleian, quoted by Ttbrel, toI. iii. p. 325. 

’ Archsologia, voI. xzriii. See an admirable paper on loans supplied 
by the Italian merchants to the kings of England in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. 
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remainder of his followers. A war so long protracted, and prosecuted 
with such energy, was at that period almost unexampled. It appeared 
endless. Resistance became more and more strenuous; the invaded 
country had been repeatedly ravaged ; and the brightest success would 
bring tl»em little or no recompense. Long arrears were duo to the army; 
the emptiness of the exchequer was no secret; and the etlect of the death 
of the king, whom they feared and loved, must have been to dishearten 
thoiii, and render them desperate of obtaining their dues. By what pro¬ 
mises could the young king keep such troops united 1 Or, if in this he 
had succeeded, what ultimate results could he have looked forward to? 
But the enormous w'eight of his father's debts pressed upon him: teni- 
pornry success was insufficient; a battle won would not remove Ins 
difficulties or satisfy the demands of his soldiers : and, although the re> 
solution ho formed in this dilemma weiirs to our eyes the character of 
weakness and timidity, it was apparently unavoidable. It certainly was 
followed by conduct which proved him possessed of much firmness and 
rectitude of principle, and to be not incapable of self-devotion, lie 
discontinued a contest which he could only maintain, for a time, hy the 
ruin of his followers, and retired to his capital, not, as has been charged 
against him, to yield himself to effeminate pleasures, but to submit to 
tedious restraints nnd self-denials in persevering efforts to satisfy the 
claiins of his father’s creditors. The Liberate Hulls of the first years of liis 
reign abound with orders upon the exchequer in their favour. Inde- 
peiuleiit of other payments, no less a sum than llb.OOO/. sterling was de¬ 
livered to the keeper of the late king’s wardrobe to pnv off the debts 
incurred in his office.^ At the same time t^8,()00/. were ap|)lied to the 
discharge of debts contracted by himself when Prince of Wales.® The 
law-ollicers and other higher servants of the crown now received arrears 
of salary which had been accumulating. There is on record a wTit, dated 
in the second year, ordering payment of 8500/.. sterling due to Gascons 
w’lio had served Kdward the First in the war in their own country.® De¬ 
puties had for some time been in England pressing their demands ; their 
daily expi^nses had been allowed them ; and the circumstance affords an 
instance of the necessity there was at once to reduce the exorbitant rate 
of expenditure already too long continued. The exertions of the king 
were so warmly and steadily maintained that the bulk of the debts was 
discharged within the first six years of his reign, although orders on the 
excheijuer for such payments are met with as late as the thirteenth year. 
The consideration of these circumstances may throw a new light upon 
the history of this period. It is not for me to trace their results: hut the 
intjuiry suggests itself, whether the early unpopularity of Edward the 
Second may not be attributed to another cause, not less powerful than 
that of his courtiers’jealousy of an undeserving favourite, to which it is 
commonly ascribed. 'I'he necessary retrenchments in the expenses of the 
household, and the economy enforced in all departments of government, 
must have been distasteful to the officers of the crown, whose interests 
were injured j the effect of a considerable diminution in the king’s ex¬ 
penditure must have extended generally through the people : an unusual 
strictness must have been exercised in collecting the royal revenue, 
and can we wonder that anger and discontent were engendered in all 
classes.”'* 

' Rot, Lib. 2 Enw, II. mm. 4, 2.— S Edw, II. m. 2.—4 Enw. II. m. 3. 

Ibid. 1 Eow, m.^2 Edw. 11. mm. 6, 4, 3, 2.-3 Edw. II. m. 2. 

Ibid. 2 Edw. II. m, 3. ♦ Arehaologiot vol. xxviii. p. 247. 

VOL, I. C 
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It is with much regret the author feels obliged to 
declare that he has searched records and chronicles in 
vain for confirmation of the favourable views of Edward 
of Caernarvon’s conduct at this period, Mr. Bond 
has here expressed. That certain payments were made 
to the Italian merchants,* there can be no question; 
but that the young king, in directing them* to be made, 
.and in abandoning the war in Scotland, was actuated 
by considerations so politic and noble-minded as are 
attributed to him in the foregoing extract, cannot so 
readily be proved Of the real cause of Edward’s 
early unpopularity, if the reader have not a tolerably 
clear conception of it already, the events which will be 
found impartially narrated in the following pages can 
sciircely fail to put him in possession. 

The Christmas was passed in a round of pleasures, 
chiefly given in honour of the earl of Cornwall’s mar¬ 
riage with the king’s niece, Margaret, sister to the 
earl of Gloucester,*—another of Edward’s extravagant 

‘ Jn the fourth year, the Bardi received an order upon tlie Kxchetjuer 
tor *£0001., whicli they liad lent to forward certain important affairs of the 
king’s. In the sixth year, WOOL are paid to the Bardi, in compensation 
for losses sustained by delay in recovering the loans which the king 
hud tiiken of them since his accession. In the same year, Antonio Pes.sagno, 
a Genoese, is commissioned to niise a loan for the king of 20,0()()/.~ 
Fcrdera., vol. ii. p. We learn, also, from the “ Fondera,” that, in the 

ninth year, the Bardi of Florence advanced money (it does not appear to 
v’hat amount) upon a subsidy levied by the king upon his subjects in 
the Duchy of Guienne, and the issues of the same are assigned to them 
in payment (p. 296). In the tenth year, 77U7f. are ordered to be paid the 
Bardi from the receipts of‘*the sixteenth’’ granted by the laity, and “ the 
tenth” by the clergy. The sum had been lent by them to different persons, 
and on various occasions. In the same year, they have a bill upon the 
treasury for 4000 marks—tlie king’s gift, in consideration of delay in the 
payment of bis debts to them. In the eleventh year, Antonio Pessagiio, 
of Genoa, is commissioned to raise a loan for the king of 20,000 marks, in 
Aquitaine, and to assign the issues of certain lands of the Duchy in pay* 
meat.— Hymer, vol. ii. p. 546. In the fourteenth year, the Bardi re¬ 
ceived a portion of 2240/. which they had undertaken to pay to Aymer de 
Valence, earl of Pembroke, for bis wages when he served Edward (he 
First in the IScotch war. And in the seventeenth year, 3000 marks, in 
florins, were paid jointly by the Bardi, Scali, and Peruzzi, to the Con¬ 
stable of Bordeaux, on loan, for the king's business. — Archttologia, 
vol. xxviii. p. 233. 

Anonymous MS., quoted by Tyrrei., vol. iii. p. 225. This author 
accuses the bridegroom of shrinking from r joust with the English nobles; 
hut it is quite improbable, for Gavestone humbled his most powerful 
enemies by bis superior skill in these exercises. 
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donations to the all-powerful favourite ; the day of the 
nuptials in particular being distinguished by a inag- 
nificent tournament held at Wallingford, in which both 
the king and the earl displayed their lately acquired 
grandeur so equally, that it was difficult to say who 
was the most royal in his appearance. The bride¬ 
groom was accompanied by a numerous circle of 
friends, who, while they added to his state, added also 
to his safety; for, amongst the brilliant company dravvn 
together on this occasion, there were many who looked 
upon the young Gascon, engrossing the favours of their 
sovereign, with an evil eye; which increased in malig¬ 
nancy by observing this ill-assorted marriage, and 
learning that, besides the fortune of the bride, the 
king had thought proper to enrich the already too 
wealthy minion by grants of the honours of Tickle, 
llerkhampstead, and other possessions of great value. 

'flic young king kept his Christinas at the manor 
of Wye,* — at that period • belonging to the Abbot of 
Battle Abbey,—at so prodigious a cost, that such luxu¬ 
rious entertainments much excited the wonder of his 
subjects, lie was at the same time preparing to cross 
the Channel, to bring into England the youthful Isa¬ 
bella of France, the preliminaries of his marriage with 
whom had already been settled. Before embarking 
ironi Dover, he signed the commission appointing the 
earl of Cornwrdl the lieutenant, or guardian, of the 
kingdom in his absence, with extraordinary powers 
over both ecclesiastical and lay property.® This patent 
is dated January 18th, 1308. He then took shipping, 
and, attended by a gay retinue of courtiers, passed 
over without accident to Boulogne, which was at the 
time crowded with brilliant company, Philip, king of 
France, having invited there a crowd of kings and 
queens, and sovereign princes, the bride’s relatives, and 
the nobility ami chivalry of France, to witness the 
marriage of his daughter with the king of England, 
and the public homage of the latter to him for the 
possessions he held as duke of Aquitaine and earl of 
Ponthieu. These solemnities were performed in the 

* WA].gINr.IIAM, Wit. Rko. Aug. 

’ Kyher’s Fcedtra, tom. iii. p. 47.— Wals. Ypoiig. Neuilruf,p. 499. 
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cathedral of Boulogne, on the festival of the conver¬ 
sion of St. Pauland a series of the most sumptuous 
feasts and magnificent entertainments followed, in 
which the bride and bridegroom seemed deservedly to 
have become “the observed of all observers;” being 
universally judged to be the handsomest young couple 
in France. Edward of Ceernarvon was in the pride of 
manly beauty, so graceful in his deportment as to 
appear to great advantage in the bower even of a 
princess of France, and sufficiently accomplished in the 
use of arms to make a gallant appearance at the tour¬ 
nament amongst the most accomplished of French 
knights. Isabella had already gained the title of “ the 
fair,” though little more than thirteen years of age,—a 
title frequently bestowed by the French on members of 
their royal family. There was a difference of nearly 
ten years between them, although, from the develope- 
ment of the graces of the bride and the effeminate 
couutenance of the bridegroom, they seemed to the 
spectator to be nearly of the same age. 

Having sufficiently received the admiration of the 
united courts of England and France, they embarked 
for England on the '7th of February, and landed the 
same day at Dover, where preparations to receive the 
youthful queen had been made by order of the earl of 
Cornwall. The nobles of Edward flocked to shew her 
welcome and do her honour; but the king, taking no 
notice of them, rushed into the arms of his favourite as 
soon as he got on shore, calling him brother, and 
making the most extravagant demonstrations of his 
satisfaction at beholding him.® Among the displeased 
spectators of this act of folly, were Charles, count de 
Valois, and Louis de Clermont, count d’Evreux, the 
queen’s uncles, who had accompanied her, with several 
of her distinguished countrymen, from F’rance ; nor, 
young as was Isabella, did she observe it without visible 
dissatisfaction. Nevertheless, the infatuated monarch, 
heedless of all things but the gratification of his minion, 
continued, during the progress of the royal cavalcade 
to the noble palace of Eltham,® to pay him the most 

* Wai.8. Hist Reg. AngL * Chron, de Abingdon, 

^ Of this once magnificent royal residence little remains beyond a 
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flattering marks of attention. The court remained 
here while preparations were being made for the coro¬ 
nation of the king and queen. To this imposing cere¬ 
mony, which was to take place at Westminster, the 
nobles and their ladies were summoned.* It seemed, 
however, very doubtful they would give their attend¬ 
ance, for the king’s puerile attachment to Gavestoiie 
had at last raised such a storm of indignation amongst 
those most deeply insulted by it, that when they ascer¬ 
tained the folly of their monarch had gone so far as 
to present to him the magnificent marriage-gifts the 
bridegroom had received from the king of France, 
and that he was to have the entire arrangement of the 
coronation, they assembled together the day preceding 
the ceremony, and, after some discussion of the matter, 
j)roceeded to the king, and requested the immediate 
removal of the favourite from his councils. This the 
king instantly refused. But when the discontented 
lords threatened to prevent his coronation — a threat he 
was well aware they could perform—he was glad enough 
to allow of a compromise. On his pledging himself to 
come to a satisfactory arrangement of their complaints 
at the next parliament, provided they would throw no 
obstacle in the way of his coronation, they appeared 
satisfied." Such satisfaction, however, was exceedingly 
short-lived. 

The obnoxious favourite, during the ceremony, by 
his extravagant pride and ostentation, increased the 
number of his enemies. Uis appearance again far out- 
rivalled his sovereign; and as if still more to excite the 
ill feeling of the English nobles, he was allowed to 
carry the crown of St. Edward,— an honour that should 
have fallen only to one of the most exalted personages 
in the land.^ They stifled their indignation as well as 
they could, out of respect to their youthful queen ; but 

portion of the wulls and a window. Whon the author examined it a few 
years back, the noble hall bad been turned into u barn, and the subter. 
ranean passages, which are believed to have had their outlet at lllacklieatb, 
were choked up with rubbish, except about a hundred yards that had re¬ 
cently been excavated ; and though this portion was seen under all the 
disadvantages of damp, dirt, and darkness, it left a powerful impression 
of the resources of the castellated mansion of the middle ages, 

* Hymeui tom. iii, p. 69. ^ Walsinoiiam* 

^ Chron. St.ilugujtiu. 
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could not refrain from enjoying a transient amusement 
at his expense, by embarrassing him in the performance 
of his duties as the arranger of this grand ceremonial. 
There was an immense assemblage of people collected to 
view the glittering spectacle, but so little order had been 
made for their accommodation, that some terrible ac¬ 
cidents occurred in the press, and one knight was borne 
off his legs, trodden under foot, and killed ; the ban¬ 
quet, also, was so much delayed and so ill provided, 
that every one seemed uncomfortable and discontented. 

Under these circumstances Edward and Isabella 
were crowned king and queen of England — circum¬ 
stances which were so offensive to the young queen, 
that when in no very agreeable mood her kinsmen and 
friends took their departure, she despatched a letter to 
her father, made up of the bitterest complaints of her 
husband and Ids worthless a'ssociate. But before tliey 
left England they beheld a very imj)ressive proof 
of the feeling with which this uj)start was re¬ 
garded by the great body of the nobility. A tourna¬ 
ment having been announced to be held in London 
shortly after the coronation, the king became so 
alarmed, lest on so convenient an occasion his favourite 
should get roughly handled, that he commanded the 
city gates to be closed, to prevent the English and 
French nobles and knights, who were equally incensed 
against him, from collecting together.' This act drove 
the foreign knights out of England much before the 
day they had proposed to depart, and they went away 
deeply prejndiced against the weak-minded king. 

(itavestone, instead of seeking to avert the storm, 
endeavoured to brave it, and became so insolent, that 
the earls of Lincoln, Hereford, and Pembroke, with the 
determination to chastise him, collected their followers 
and broke into the New Temple, where he resided ; but 
he had contrived to obtain intelligence of their designs, 
and removed himself, for greater security, to Walling¬ 
ford Castle, before their arrival. The nobles were not 
so easily to be baffled. On finding the offender had 
escaped, they assembled at Ware, and marched thence 
to Northampton, summoning all the nobility and gentry 

* Chon* St, Augustin, 
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of England to join them there, for the purpose of hold¬ 
ing a council to deliberate on the afiairs of the nation. 
So general was the prejudice against G^vestone, that 
the king, finding it impossible to raise a sufficient mili¬ 
tary power to opitose the barons, was forced to summon 
a parliament, to meet with all convenient speed. The 
parliament assembled accordingly, but before they pro¬ 
ceeded to business, Edward, doubtless at the instiga¬ 
tion of his unprinciphnl minion, wishing to divide the 
powerful confederacy that had shewn him his own 
weakness, proposed that the archbishop of Canterbury, 
and the bishop of Durham, with the earls of Lancaster 
and Hereford, should arrange all differences; but 
neither the spiritual nor lay peers would put them¬ 
selves forward to save so worthless a person. They de¬ 
clined to act without the consent of the great body of 
the nobility, who were only to be contented by the 
banishment from the kingdom of the object of their 
dislike.^ The king in vain strove to get more favour¬ 
able terms,- but the only modification of the sentence 
of exile they would consent to, was the allowing Ire¬ 
land to be his destination C to this, however, they 
would not agree without the security of a charter, 
which the king granted, to the following effect: — 

** Jbdward, by the p^race of God, King of Jbnglaiid, to all who shall bo* 
hold these presents, greeting, ^c. We declare unto you, that from this 
time iintill the day tiint the Lord Fierce de Gavt^stone is to abjure and 
depart our kingdom — to wit, on the nativity of St. John the Faptist next 
ensuing—.we shall, us far as in us lies, do nothing, nor allow of any one 
altempling any thing, whereby the banishment of the said Lord Fierce 
may be any ways hiiidorod or delayed, but lliat, according to the form 
ordained by the prelates, oarU, and barons, of our kingdom, conlirmed bv 
us with our free consent, it may be fully perfected. In testimony whereof, 
we have caused those our letters to bo made patents. Given at West¬ 
minster the 8th day of May, in the lirst of ouf reign."^ 

Although this charter was publicly read before the 
parliament, the archbishop of Canterbury, with the 
other spiritual lords, thought proper to give a further 
proof of the feeling its object had exacted, by threat¬ 
ening Gavestone with all the pains and penalties of 
excommunication if he endeavoured to remain in Eng- 

* Cllron. St» Augustin, * Nicholas Trivet. Cent, 

^ Ran. Hioden. Po/i/clirontccn— Adam de Muremuth, CAmi. 

* Kotuli Claus. 1 Edw. 11. m. 8. Dors. 
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land beyond the day fixed for his banishment, the 
denunciation including whoever should attein])t to 
atford him aqy assistance, or advise him to defer liis 
departure, or should favour, advise, or procure his 
return from hauishrnent.i 

The king found it impossible to resist the storm ; 
hut so little did he apj)ear inclined to profit by the 
lesson he was being taught, that he accompanied the de¬ 
spised favourite to Bristol," whence the latter embarked, 
more like a conqueror than an exile, for Ireland, over 
which country his thoughtless monarch appointed him 
governor, granting him the use of all the treasure it 
contained, and all the powers and privileges of a sove¬ 
reign prince. That Gavestone possessed more than 
ordinary ability, his conduct during his government of 
Ireland evinces.-' Both his military and civil measures 
■u’ere crowned with success, and his exile appeared 
likely to be much more glorious than the movers of 
it anticipated. Had he been less greedy in monopo¬ 
lising the favours of the king, and less proud and con¬ 
temptuous in his behaviour to his superiors, there is 
no doubt he might have obtained both wealth and 
distinction without giving offence.* 

The king shewed an equal want of judgment in the 
crusade, which, at the instigation of his father-in-law, 
he commenced about the same time against the Knights 
Templars, a wealthy order of chivalrous monks, who 
had done good service in tiie wars against the enemies 
of Christianity.^ That abuses may have crept into 
their institution is highly probable, for it is scarcely to 
be expected, that a body of men vowed to live at vari¬ 
ance with the established laws of nature, should he 

* 'Hie king and queen are excepted, by the chronicle of Evesham, 
from this excommunication, which is ordered to bo made known by all tlio 
bishops throughout their dioceses, and hears date Oxford, JViay 11^, 1308. 

® Mon. Malms. Vita KnwAitoi II. p. 100. 

^ Daniel’s Hist. t^'Enw. II. White Rennet, bishop of Peterborough, 
Hist, of EtigUind, vol. i. p. 204. 

* Gavestone had taken advantage of the prodigal generosity of his 
royal master to obtain immense estates, both in England and Gascony 
(Rymeri Fcedera, tom. iii. p. 87), and he was accused of enriching him* 
self ill a still less creditable way.~TRiV£r. Contin. p. 5.~.Hkminofoud, 
p. 245. 

^ Havnouaru's Monumens Historiques relatifs a la Condemnation des 
Templiers, Paris, 1813. 
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able to succeed in stifling the sweetest sympathies of 
hmnanity so completely as they promised to do,—the 
more especially as they maintained a proruinent position 
in society, and lived in an atmosphere the least favour¬ 
able to monastic obligations. They may have relaxed 
their rules, have even become notorious for arrogance 
and licentiousness, but the long tissue of extravagant 
follies and horrible crimes imputed to them could have 
existed only in the minds of those of their judges who 
beheld their guilt in their imputed wealth.^ When 
Kdward of Cscruarvon went to bring his young queen 
to England, his father-in-law, who had made a rich 
harvest by the persecution of the order in his kingdom, 
with the express sanction of the po()e, took occasion to 
shew him what pretty pickings might be made in this 
way, and easily persuaded him of the lawfulness of 
fleecing and destroying the Templars. The lesson was 
not lost upon him. There were many establishments 
of the order in Englaml, reputed to possess incalcu¬ 
lable treasure. Those in London had, in a former 
reign, been forced to surrender its hordes,- and it was 
exceeditigly convenient that they should be more closely 
S((uee/,ed by the present government. The example of 
the king of France, therefore, was followed by the 
king of England, and the Templars were summoned 
before ecclesiastical authorities, closely examined, and 
many cast into prison. 

Ilobert de Eruce sagaciously took advantage of the 
troubles of England to pursue his career of conquest in 
Scotland,’ which Edward strove to prevent only by the 
inadequate means of negotiation. The latter succeeded 
occasionally in obtaining a truce, which, however, was 
but of little advantage to his subjects near the borders, 

' Among the charges attempted to be brought against them, was that 
at their reception into the order each knight was obliged to deny the ex¬ 
istence of the Saviour, to spit three times upon a crucitis, and to pay his 
devotions to a gilt wooden head with a great beard ; but they were sup- 
])or(ed only by persons undeserving of credit, or by confessions wrung 
from intolerable sulferings. All the members worthy of any respect denied 
tbem throughout the most atrocious tortures, and at the moment of death 
still declared them to be falsehoods. 

* Slow s Surveyf edited by Thoms, p. 149. 

c 2 


* Chron, Lanercost, 
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who suffered dreadfully from the plundering expeditions 
of the clans nearest to them. Bruce, much to the sur¬ 
prise of those who had heard the terrible anathemas 
launched against him for the murder of Comyii, found 
a zealous friend in the pope, who, besides granting him 
absolution for this crime, was so good as to use Ids in¬ 
fluence to support him in the throne he had obtained, 
for which, those who assume to be best acquainted with 
the politics of Home venture to assert he had lately 
had particular but not very creditable reasons. 

Disinclined to business, and fatigued by remon¬ 
strances, advice, complaints, and applications, which 
were continually made to him, Edward found the de¬ 
privation of the society of Gavestoue so irksome, that, 
after procuring fronj the pope absolution from his oath 
to observe his banishment,* he privately sent over for 
him to Ireland, and hearing he was about to return, 
immediately started to meet him, and about Midsum¬ 
mer, 1301),- received him at Chester, with more satisfac¬ 
tion than the most devoted lover could experience at 
an interview with the object of his affections after a 
long absence. Gavestoue was again the mono])oliser 
of his sovereign’s favours. The barons looked upon the 
unprincipled disregard of the grave obligations their 
monarch had entered into, witli universal displeasure. 
They had long refused to allow the favourite his title 
of earl of Cornwall, notwithstanding the king had 
issued a command to enforce it; and in the parliament 
of this year they publicly objected to his possessing so 
unwarranted a distinction, and to his remaining in 
England. Gavestoue relaxed a little of his overbearing 
disposition,^ and contrived to disarm the resentment 
of some of his enemies by a liberal display of fair pro¬ 
mises and specious excuses, but a considerable number 
were not so easily to be cajoled. They refused to 
attend the parliament at which he was present; and 
after he had returned to his ordinary course of in¬ 
sult and extravagance, they sent the king word, that 


' Hymeri Feederot tom. iii.p. 91. * Mon. Mai.ms. p. 101. 

^ Daniel, in Dishop Kennet’s Hist , of Eu^landt vol. i. p. ‘i04. 
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unless tlie Gascon was driven out of the country, they 
would rise in arms against him as a perjured prince. 
This threat, says an old chronicle,* so far from having 
the desired effect, induced the headstrong monarch to 
apj)Iy to two powerful nobles in Gascony for an armed 
force with which to punish his nobles, but in passing 
through France they were so roughly handled by a 
detachment sent against them by the king of France, 
most probably at the Instigation of his daughter, who 
hated the favourite with no small amount of detestation, 
that the Gascons gave up all idea of assisting the king 
of England and (heir fortunate countryman. 

The reign of idle and profligate pleasure proceeded 
unchecked for some time, — banrpiets, tournaments, 
and other entertainments less ex(tusable, followed in 
rapid succession,- in which Gavestone, finding himself 
again in possession of almost regal consecpience, grew 
so insolent, that he affected to treat his most [)ow<;rfuI 
opponents with derision, fixing on them ridicidous 
nick-names, the earl of Lancaster being called the 
Stage-Flayer, the earl of Pembroke, Joseph the Jew, 
anil the earl of Warwick, the Black Dog of Ardenne. 
The consequence was, that tiic nobles began to take 
measures amongst themselves to punish the insultcr as 
be deserved,'' for the thoughtless monarch w'ould not 
even attend to the remonstrance of the pope’s legate, 
who was in England at that time to demand the legacy 
tlic late king bad bequeathed for the Holy Laud.^ 
Fidivard at last summoned a great council, the meeting 
of which was deferred, both by the barons and tlie king, 
till they, assembled at Westminster in Lent, 1310,'’ 
where they impressed on their sovereign so strong a 
sense of their power, that he found himself obliged 
to submit to their establishing a commission for in¬ 
quiring into the abuses of the government.*’ 

* Chron. de Duml.t cited by Stow, ® Mon. Mai.ms, p. 103. 

® Rymfhi Fosrfertf, tom. iii. p. 208. * Chron. de Dunst. 

* UoTULi Ceaus. 3 Kdw. II. m. 16. Dors. 

® 'ri)e commissioners were the archbishop of Canterbury, the bishops of 
l.ondon, Salisbury, Chichester, Norwich, St. David’s, and Llandaif; the 
earls of Gloucester, Lancaster, Lincoln, Hereford, Pembroke, Hichmond, 
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Whilst the comniissioriers were engaged in the pro¬ 
secution of their duties, the king marched into Scot¬ 
land with a powerful arniy,^ to stop the career of con¬ 
quest of Robert de Bruce, who, finding it prudent to 
retire as he advanced, liidward penetrated as far as the 
Frith, doing great mischief in his way, and then, as win¬ 
ter was fast approaciiing, returned to Berwick, where 
he remained with his queen and all the great men in 
attendance. Bruce made his appearance directly the 
J'inglish army had sufficiently retrograded,* and made 
such short work of such of his countrymen as had sub¬ 
mitted to the king of England, that Edward was obliged 
once more to go in search of him. The Scottish monarch 
evatled all pursuit, and the king, with his favourite, 
thouglit proper to remain at Roxburgh for the security 
of the neighbourhood, whilst the earl of Gloucester, 
with a sufficient force, took up his quarters at Norham 
to protect the borders. On the following March he 
started forth on another expedition,’ but finding he 
could not meet with an enemy, and that forage and pro¬ 
visions were beginning to fail, he returned again to 
Berwick, satisfying himself by sending Gavestone, with 
the fiower of the army, to St. Johnstown, to look after 
Bruce. The favourite is said to have conducted his 
expedition with much skill,^ but the non-fighting tactics 
of the Scotchmen made his labours as unprofitable as 
those of his master. The king also despatched a con¬ 
siderable force by another route, under the command 
of the earls of Gloucester and Surrey, who committed 
great ravages in Scotland, but found no enemy.® 


Warwick, and Arundel; and thebarons Hu^h de Vere, William lo Marshall, 
Kobert Filz.Uoger, Hugh (’ourlenay, William Martin, and John de Grey. 
Claud. J). ‘i fol. ^95, a in JSibL Cottoiu-^liaAUY, vol. iii. p. 103.— Ttrrel, 
vol. iii. p, 237, 

* Hemingford. * Chron, de Lanf.rcost, 

• Hemingford. * Chron, de Lanercost. 

^ The earl of’ Lincoln ha*d been appointed guardian of the kingdom 
during the king’s absence, but he died before his sovereign’s return. 
The earl of Lancaster, having married his daughter and heiress, proceeded 
towards Berwick to do homage for that earldom, but, as Gavestone was 
there, would not enter the town. He, however, induced the king to allow 
of the ceremony being performed at Hagerstone, four miles on this side 
of Berwick. 
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The king returned to England, and shortly after¬ 
wards was informed the coimnissioners had finished 
their labours. The result of their deliberations sub¬ 
sequently appeared in a series of forty-one “ ordi¬ 
nances,” which entered very sharply into his inisgovern- 
nient, and ordained certain remedies for the mischiefs 
it had produced. In this document the favourite is 
disposed of after the following fashion : — 

“ For that, by tho examiuation of prelates, earls, barons, knights, and 
other good people of the realm, it was fbuntl that Pierce de Ciavestono 
had evilly counselled the king, and had enticed him to do ill in divers 
manners ; that he cheated the king oF 1ns treasure and sent it beyond sea ; 
that he accroaclied to himself royjil power and dignity, in making alliances 
with ]>eople ujion oath to live and die with him against all men; that he 
put from the king good officers, and placed about him those of his covin 
and party, as well strangers as others ; that he estranged the king’s heart 
from his liege peo)>lo, so as ho despised their counsids ; that he caused the 
king to grant lands, tenement^, and offices, to himself and his heirs, and 
divers other people, to tlio gre.it damage and injury of the king and his 
cri>wn ; llmt he caused blank churti'rs to bo sealed with the great seal, in 
d(>ceit and disinlieriiunce of the king and crow'ii; that he maintained 
robbers and murderers, ctuising the king to pardon them j that King 
Kdward, the father of tho present king, ordered him to forswear the realm 
of Knglaud. and (.lirected that his sou, the present king, should for over 
forswear Ids company ; and for sov»*ral otlier reasons, a.s tho nourishing of 
concord between the king and his people, and the eschewing of many 
perils and discords, it was ordained the said Piers should for ever be 
exiled out oi Fnglaiid, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, and all the king's 
dominions, either on this side or beyoiul tlie sea, between that time and 
the least of All Saints next following (having Dover assigned him for 
his port to puss from, and no other), and if he should be found in England, 
or any otlier part of the king’s iloininioiis, beyond that day, then be should 
be troati‘d us an enemy to the king, kingdom, and people/’^ 

There were other otfenders besides Gavestone whom 
tho commissioners dealt with; those mentioned by 
name were Emery, and certain of the company of 
Friscobaldi, Henry de Beaumont, and the Dame de 
Verscy, his sister, who appear to have been associated 
with him in the misapplication of the revenue.'^ They 

* Rolulus Parliamenti de anno quinto Kdwurdi Secundi. 

^ Kiiiciy was charged with transporting treasure for Gavestone beyond 
sea, and the company to which he belonged were commanded to gvve an 
account of it, or their goods and bodit*s would be seized if found within 
the king’s dominions. Beaumont’s crime was obtaining the Isle of Alan, 
and his punishment was banishment from the court and forfeiture of lands 
equal in value to those be unlawfully procured of the king. 'I'he Dame 
de Verscy hud been instrumental in obtaining the illegal grant, and bad 
procured for herself the castle of Bamburgh. Her punishment was ban¬ 
ishment from the court and the restoration of the castle. 
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were punished both with banishment from court and 
confiscation of their ill-gotten gains, and Gavestoiie 
made the best of his way to France, whence, not find¬ 
ing himself safe, he shortly afterwards removed to 
Flanders. Here, however, he remained not long. 
Unable to take warning from the past, he once more 
listened to the solicitations of his thoughtless sovereign, 
and, with a few friends, landed in England a little be¬ 
fore Christmas, 1311, as much to the gratification of 
the king as to the indignation of every one else in 
England. About the same time there was a meeting 
of parliament, to which the powerful nobles prepared 
to come in such a manner as should give them the 
means of taking justice into their own hands, but ru¬ 
mours of tbeir intention reached the king, and after 
issuing a writ commanding them not to come to the 
parliament with horse and armour, as it might disturb 
the public peace, finding they ])aid no attention to 
his commands, he suddenly brought the meeting to an 
abrupt termination. 

At this time the finishing stroke was put to the 
persecution of the Knights Templars. Such as escaped 
with life, had their proi)erty confiscated and their per¬ 
sons sentenced to per))etual ])enance in different mo¬ 
nasteries.' The king kept his Christmas at York in 
great state,* aj)parently resolved fo retain his favourite, 
w'hatever his subjects might think or stiy; and he had 
the additional folly to publish a declaration on the 18th 
of January,^ the object of which was to justify his re¬ 
turn, on the extraordinary ground that he had made 
a secret protestation against the ordinances before 
he confirmed them, and to represent the lord Piers de 
Gavestone earl of Cornwall as a good and lawful sub¬ 
ject. This was sent as a circular letter to all the 
sheriffs. There is a curious anecdote attached to this 
document. The king drew it up himself, and delivered 

‘ Stow’s Survey, 6y ThomSy p. 149. 

* Wausinciiam, p. 100..—Dr. IIenuy ( IlUt , of Britainy vol, vii. p. 134) 
sfiys th« king and Gavestone passed their time in pleasure without taking 
any measures to meet or dissipate the approaching storm.” 'I'he text, 
however, shews that Edward was unusually active, though his measures 
were not such as were likelv to do him any service. 

^ Hot. Claus. 6 £dw. 11. m. 15. Dors. 
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each transcript with the seal to le apigurnel (the person 
whose office it was to seal writings), who sealed each in 
the presence of the king. Edward immediately took it 
from him and laid it on his bed, no one being pre¬ 
sent but (Javestone, besides the king and thespigurnel.i 
Another writ followed two days afterwards, whicli 
commanded the sheriffs to restore the lands of Gave- 
stone they had seized, together with the profits accruing 
from them since they had had possession. Anotlier 
followed on the 2Gth of the same month - directed also 
to the sheriffs, which they were to publish in full county 
court and every where else where they should think 
ex])edi(‘nt, the object of which was to assure the people 
tliat all just and pro|)er laws should he maintained by 
the king. This was followed on the 8th of February 
by a letter to the mayor and common council of Lon¬ 
don'’ to secure the city and maintain peace in it. The 
24th of the same month ju-oduced another de¬ 
claration of the excellence of the king’s intentions,* 
and commanded the sheriffs to present themselves be¬ 
fore him with a person of credit in whom he had confi¬ 
dence, to hear from himself how worthily he intended, 
that they might declare the same to the peoj)le. On 
the 18th of March he appointed commissioners'’ to re¬ 
form “ the ordinances” of whatever they contained 
prejudicial to his interests, or contrary to the commis¬ 
sion granted them. 

Neither the barons nor the people were in a mood 
to pay attention to such documents. They hud learned 
how little dependence could be placed on their thought¬ 
less monarch, and their leaders assembled in a stern 
determination no longer to be trifled with.® The earl 
of Lancaster had already distinguished himself by his 

* ** Au tieles lettres sont maundes as chescunes Viscontss Denf?]e< 
terre. Cet a remembrfT (|uo le dit Ibrme fu fete par le Koy meismes et le 
seal et les breefs par lin liure a lespiguruel pur sealer le jour et le lieu 
cODtenuz es ditz breefs et il tantost quant les breefs fureot scales en sa 
presence les prist en sa maine et les mist sur son lit/’ 

* Rot. Claus, ® Rot. Pat. 5 £dw. II, part ii. m. 

^ Rot, Ct.aus. 5 Edw. II. m. 13. Dors. 

* Rot. Pat. 5 Edw. II. part ii. m. 17. 

^ Johan Trokelows, p. 10...— Mon. Malms, p. 118. 
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opposition to the detested favourite, and he was now 
by universal consent appointed the leader of the present 
confederacy.' They deliberated long as to the best 
means of proceeding in such a crisis, and finally, with 
a moderation very much to their credit after so many 
provocations, sent a liumble message to the king, re¬ 
questing that Piers de Gavestone might either be de¬ 
livered to them or sent out of the kingdom The king 
replied only by removing, with his favourite, for greater 
security, to Newcastle-upon-Tyne; but after a short 
time, fancying this fortress not so safe as so precious a 
deposit required, he sailed away with him from Tyne¬ 
mouth, notwithstanding the earnest solicitations of the 
queen, whose condition ought to have commanded at¬ 
tention to her wishes, that he ought not to abainlon 
her, and j)laced him in the impregnable castle of Scar¬ 
borough, the governor of which, Henry de Beaumont, 
appears to have been a congenial spirit.^ Having given 
directions for his security, he returned to York, with 
the object of raising an army to oppose that which, by 
this time, tlie confederate lords had raised, and had 
marched northwards, publicly declaring their purpose 
to have Piers de Gavestone judged according to the 
laws and ordinances lately made, at the same time 
disclaiming all intention of injuring their lord the 
king. 

The earl of Lancaster, having obtained intelligence 
of Gavestone’s hiding-place, lost no time in marching 
upon Scarborough, but he left the siege of the castle 
to be carried on by the earls of Pembroke and Surrey,* 
who, although they received a command from the king 
to desist, pressed the siege with such vigour that Gave¬ 
stone found himself obliged torsurrender on assurances 

^ Walsingiiam, p. 100. * Ibid. 

* Chron. dr Lanercost.—Thokelowk, p. 16 — Mon* Malms, p. 119 * 

* A good understanding appears to have existed between the barons 
and the queen, and Isabella and her father also secretly encouraged them 
to take up arms to punish one whom all stigmatised as an insolent upstart. 
He wiui considered no less her enemy than theirs, for when she bad been 
left by her husband at Tynemouth, the earl of Lancaster sent a messenger 
to assure her that he would not givy over his pursuit of Gavestone till he 
had avenged her quarrel.— AnnIles Johan Iroselowe. 
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of honourable treatment.' In the meantime, Edward, 
half frantic for the safety of his favourite, made many 
fruitless attempts to place himself in a position to op¬ 
pose the confederates. He had appealed to his father- 
in-law to use his influence, offering various excuses and 
explanations of his conduct towards Gavestone, but the 
king of France had obtained from his neglected daugh¬ 
ter lull accounts of the affronts she had received; and, 
instead of seeking to be a peace-maker, he did his 
best t(i encourage the barons to avenge themselves 
and the queen.® Edward’s intentions of coercing the 
confederates he soon discovered could not be enter¬ 
tained. His boundless extravagance had left his ex¬ 
chequer empty, and so low had his credit fallen that 
the customary expedients to borrow money were now 
of very little assistance to him. Whilst under these 
un])romlslng circumstances, exerting himself to raise 
forces to march to the support of his Gascon friend, 
the king was astounded with the intelligence that he 
was a prisoner. Edward, however, speedily made 
the most earnest intercessions for his life, promising, 
if those should be granted, to satisfy completely all 
the desires of the malcontents.^ The next accounts in¬ 
formed him of his favourite’s summary execution.* His 

’ Tho conditions on which he put himself in the hands of his enemies 
were jiersonal security and conveyance to tlie king (then at York); if the 
king agreed to an arrangement of tkeir demands, he was to remain in their 
custody till the next parliament; but if such arrangements could not be 
made, he was to he returned, with his associates, to the castle of Scarbo* 
rough without fraud or dehiy.^RviviEKi fWrra, tom. Hi. p, o34. Mo\. 
Malms, p. 120. 

The third volume of the “ Ka'dera^ contains several of Edward’s 
letters to his father>in-law. In reading thorn it is difficult to say which 
king appears to the least advantage, the puerile humility of the one being 
as little creditable, as the wolhknown treachery of the other. 

® VValsincham, p. 100. 

* The earl of Pembroke persuaded the barons to grant the king’s re- 
quest, that Gavestone’s life might not be taken, and was proceeding with 
him to Wallingford, when others of the malcontents, who were not willing 
such an offionder should escape, took advantage of the earl leaving bis 
prisoner at Deddington, in Oxfordsliire, whilst he paid a visit in the neigh¬ 
bourhood to his countess, to come unexpectedly upon Gavestone’s guards 
with an overpowering force, and carry him off to Warwick Castle. The chro¬ 
nicle of Evesham states that the carls of Lancaster, Hereford, and Arundel, 
debated what they should do with him, when one of their associates, con* 
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sorrow was only exceeded in intensily by his raged 
Breathing vengeance against the authors of his death, 
he hurried to London in the hope of there finding more 
friends than were to be met with in the midland coun¬ 
ties ; but all England seemed moved by the same spirit. 
He could neither obtain men nor money, and, to add to 
bis embarrassment, the confederates, with a perfect 
knowledge of his threats and his inability to execute 
them, sent him a spirited message, demanding that 
“ the ordinances” should be confirmed and put ip prac¬ 
tice, tlireatening to come and force him to this measure 
if he made any unnecessary delay.* As he returned 
them no satisfactory answer, they concentratei! their 
forces and marched towards London. This movement in¬ 
duced him to send for the earls of Lancaster, Hereford, 
and Warwick, to treat concerning the ordinances,* but 
as they were expressly commanded to come without 
horse and arms, they did not think it politic to put 
themselves in his power, and continued their march, 
their army receiving considerable additions as they ad¬ 
vanced. Edward then commissioned the hisho|)S of 
Norwich and of Bath and Wells, with the earls of 
llichrnond and other noblemen, to proceed to them 
with another iiiessage much to the same purpose. The 
commission stated “ That the aforesaid earls had not 
come to him as they had been commanded, nor had sent 
any one to answer for them, and since he understood 
that the said earls, with horse and arms, and a great 
multitude of armed men, were coming towards him, to 
the great terror of the people, he ordered the commis¬ 
sioners to forbid the said carls and their associates, by 
the faith and homage they owed him, to approach with 
horse and arms nearer to him, which prohibition, if 
the earls would not obey, t^ery one vyas to he forbid 

vinring tliem that to allow him to r(*turn to iho king would b« but a wasto 
of tlicir labour, whilst it would ensnro another war, they availed them, 
selves of the services of certain justices of their |>urtv, by whom he was 
presently judged and condemned, uud then carried to a rising ground 
about a mile norlh.east of Warwick, called iilacklow Hill, where he was 
publicly beheaded. 

^ Mon. Malms, p. 

* UoT. I* AT. 6 Kbw. II. part i. m. ^^0. 


* Wai.si.soham, p. 101. 
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proceeding in their coinj)any under pain of trea- 
son. ' 

This message, however, was as little regarded as the 
other, and the barons sliortly afterwards gave other 
evidence of their indej)endent spirit, which was not 
without its effect. It appears that the pope liad sent 
the cardinal of St. Prisca and the bishop of Poictiers 
as his nuncios into England to endeavour to compose 
the quarrel of the king and his nobles; and these prelates, 
proceeding to St. Albans, despatched their clerks, with 
the pontitt'’s letters, to Whethemsted, a distance of only 
a few miles, where the confederate army had encamped, 
but the leaders sent them back with the letters un¬ 
opened, saying,— they were not scholars, but bred to 
arms, therefore they cared not to see them ; and when 
the clerks inquired if they would meet the nuncios, they 
replied, there were many learned bishops in the king¬ 
dom to whom they would rather refer for advice than 
to a stranger who could know nothing of their quarrel.'^ 
iVotwitlistandiug this rcbulf, the pope’s nuncios con- 
linued their efforts to bring about an accommodation, 
and in the month of October a treaty of peace was con¬ 
cluded in the presence of these prelates associated with 
J>ouis, count d’Evreux, the queen’s uncle, the carls 
of Oloucestcr. and Richmond, the lord Nicholas de 
Segrave, and the lord Hugh le de Spencer—a name 
that will shortly be placed more conspicuously in these 
jKiges; the earl of Hereford, the lords Robert de 
Clifford and Jolm Boletorlc, coming forward as negoti¬ 
ators on the part of the barons. By the first article of 
tlie treaty it was agreed that the leaders of the malcon¬ 
tents should present themselves before the king in 
Westminster Hall, and with great humility make their 
submission on their knees, swearing, if he should desire 
it, that what they did, for which they incurred his dis¬ 
pleasure, was not done in despite of him; and that they 
should implore his forgiveness, and receive it with a 
good will, and restore all the jewels, horses, and other 
property taken at Newcastle-upon-Tyne and elsewhere 


‘ Rot. Pat. 6 I^dw. part i. m. SiO. 


* Walsincham, p. 102. 
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from Piers de Gavestoned There were seven other 
articles in the treaty, but the purport of these was to 
give security to the barons for their late proceedings, 
and to promise the king assistance in his war against 
Scotland.* It was signed in the latter end of Septem¬ 
ber, 1312, in the cardinal’s chamber in London, in the 
presence of many witnesses. 

The birth of a son and heir at this time, ^ it might 
reasonably be supposed, would have recompensed the 
king for the loss of his favourite; but even so gratify¬ 
ing an event failed in obliterating the passionate sor¬ 
row with which he lamented his death ; nor was his 
anger less violent than his grief, for altlioiigh an ap¬ 
parent reconciliation had taken place between him and 
Gavestone’s enemies, he never forgave them, and, as 
will be seen in the sequel, few escaped the vengeance 
he seems to have determined on obtaining. He dis¬ 
played his distrust by keeping aloof from his nobles 
and surrounding himself entirely by foreigners ; and 
the ill feeling could scarcely fail of being mutual, when 
the barons compared the state of the kingdom in the 
time of Edward I., when England was equally respected 
and feared, to its present miserable condition, when 
several of the northern counties were obliged to give 
large subsidies to Robert de llrucc to escape the plun¬ 
dering incursions of his merciless followers.'* 

Early in the ensuing summer the king, having ap¬ 
pointed the bishop of Bath and Wells guardian of the 
kingdom, proceeded with the queen and a gallant com¬ 
pany to pay a visit to the court of France for the 
jturpose of beholding the solemnity of knighting the 
French king’s eldest son.® They returned to England 
about the middle of July. Scarcely had he found him¬ 
self again in his kingdom when Fidward began again 
to quarrel with his barons for their late jtroceedings 

* 'I’be plunder amassed by the greedy favourite proved a valuable jmze 
to his plunderers. There is a list of his jewell**ry and plate preserved iu 
the ** Fccderu,” which shew's to what an extent he bad levied contributions 
on the crown jewels and the king’s plate, 

* Rot. Claus. 6 Edw. 11. m. 8. Dors. ® Walsinoham, 

* Chron. de Lanekcost. 

* Adam de Muremutu.—Rymeui Fixderaf tom. iii. p. 1393. 
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against Gavestone; and as the confederates stoutly 
maintained the justice of what they had done, it is 
very probable they would have come to blows, had not 
the peace-makers once more succeeded in establishing 
an accommodation. 1 They had but just arranged their 
differences when news arrived that Philip Mowbray, 
the governor of the strong castle of Stirling, had agreed 
to surrender the castle to Kdward de Bruce, brother to 
the king of Scotland, by whom he had been vigorously 
besieged, if he were not relieved from England in the 
course of the ensuing twelvemonths. This news seems 
at last to have stimulated the sluggish Edward to make 
an exertion to defend his father’s conquests. A large 
army was raised with which lie marched into Scotland, 
but, as might have been expected, when both com¬ 
manders and their troops were less devoted to tlieir 
sovereign than was desirable in men on whom his suc¬ 
cess in arms depended, it could not stand before the 
veteran warriors of Robert de Bruce, who having em¬ 
ployed the unmilitary expedient of digging pits, slightly 
covered, in the direction the English forces must pass 
to make an attack, Edward’s cavalry were thrown into 
confusion by plunging into these traps, when a well- 
executed charge of the Scottish army caused such a 
panic, that the king of England, after a slight struggle, 
found himself forced to leave the field with all speed 
for the castle of Dunbar. The earl of Gloucester and 
his retainers fought well, but he w'as slain and his 
handful oftroops cut to pieces,—a fate which was shared 
by a considerable number of their countrymen.* 

Such was the disastrous battle of Bannockburn,— 
a defeat which was not felt the less for being unusual, 
and, in all its circumstances, unprecedented on Scottish 


* WAi.mNOif AM. The negotiations ended withnn equally liberal display 
of pardoning and feasting.~.MoN. Malms, p. 141..->.Rym£ki Fadera, 
tom. iii. p. 443. 

^ .Many of the Scottish historians hare put forth statements as much 
exaggerating the strength of the Knglish, as diminishing the Scottish 
army. Nor can the loss said to have been sustained by Edward rest on 
much better foundation, if the statement be true that his infantry ** ded 
without striking a blow, or coming near an enemv."— Henry’s t;/* 

hrUaiiit vol. vii. p. 143. 
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ground. The news passed throughout England, filling 
the hearts of all who heard it with doubt and dismay. 
The earls »of Lancaster, Warwick, Warren, and Arun¬ 
del, who, distrusting the king’s feelings towards them, 
had not joined the army, were loud in their murmurs 
at this miserable termination to the campaign. One 
authority makes them accuse Hugh le dc Sj)encer as 
the author of this disgrace. This was a handsome 
youth who had succeeded in insinuating himself into 
the place vacant in the king’s atfections by the death 
of Piers de Gavestone, for the weak-minded king found 
a favourite so essential to him, that, notwithstanding 
the terrible fate he had drawn upon the last, and the 
difficulties such a connexion had brought upon himself, 
he could not exist without one. He fled from Dunbar 
to Berwick, and thence hastened to London ; and 
shortly afterwards, whilst the Scots were allowed, un¬ 
checked, to ravage the fairest counties of England, 
he passed his time in arranging a magnificent funeral 
for the deceased Gavestone.* As may readily be 
imagined, the barons were still more discontented 
than they had been before; and this state of things 
continued till the year 1316, when the king again 

* AmoTif^ Edward of Cicrnarvoii’s attempts at legislation was one to 
diminish that waste of provision which characterised the good living of 
this period* He issued a proclamation in the ninth year of his reign 
(Lei.and’s Collectanea, vol. vi. j). od), regulating the number of dishes 
which should be served up at dinners, there existing a tendenej to great 
excess in eating, and a display of creature-comforts that would liuve made 
less solid tables than those in use ** groan.” in the preamble there is an 
attempt to bring under the law a class of persons who had become tin* 
portant features at the banquet. And besydes this, because many idle 
persons, under colour of niynstrelsie • * • have been, and yet be, recaved 
in other men*8 houses to nieate and drvnke, and be not therwitli contented 
yf they be not largely consydered with gyftes of the lordes of the houses.” 
For this abuse it is provided that ** to the houses of prelates, earles, and 
barons, none resort to meate and drynke, unless he be a mynslrid: and of 
these mynstrels, that there come none except it he thro or fouve mynstrels 
of honour at the roost in one day, unless he be desired,”—these 
being in the habit of flocking to rich men’s feasts in greater numbers than 
their hosts thought convenient,-—'* and to the bouses of meaner men 
none come unless he be desired,” such gentry never waiting for an 
invitation; " ai6d if any one do against this onlinnnce, at the first time he 
to lose his minstrelsie, and at the second tyme to forsweare his crafte and 
never to be receaved for a minstrel in any bouse.”—PEncy’s Reliques, 
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mafic many fair promises, and the earl of Lancaster, 
having; been apparently taken into favour, was ap¬ 
pointed to command an army which, with great difii- 
cnlty, had been raised for the purpose of checking the 
Scots, whose continued invasions of Rngland had be¬ 
come intolerable. The earl marched to Newcastle, 
but, in conscfjuence of a contemptible jealousy that 
existed between the king and this nobleman, finding 
he was not supported by the king, as hnd been ar¬ 
ranged, he returned to London, and the country was 
left once more to the mercy of its fierce enemies. 

Indeed, the condition of England at this time was 
most ])itiable. So sharp a famine raged throughout 
the latid as had not been felt before in the memory of 
man. Wheat and other necessaries were so extra¬ 
vagantly dear, that many of the nobles were obliged 
greatly to diminish the number of their retainers, who, 
having no other occupation, turned robbers, and plun¬ 
dered in bands unchecked by any authority.* Wal- 
singham draws a terrible ])icture of the eft'ects produced 
by tlie scarcity of food, wherein the poor are made to 
appear cannibals, and the starving living not sufficient 
in number to bury the starved dead; adding, that if 
the king hatl not prohibited any further manufacture 
of grain into malt, all the people must have died of 
hunger. Possibly there may be exaggeration in this, 
but tln're is no doubt that a great deal of misery and 
suffering prevailed throughout England. The pope 
came forward to alleviate this terrible state of things. 


' lUfbbinj? on the hijjhway was a profession followed, about this 
period, by persons much above the condition of discharged servants. 
VVtilsiugham mentions gentlemen and commoners in the north, who had 
been engaged in the wars against iho Scots, U]>on tlie failure of money and 
provisions, forming independent companies, that plundered every person 
who came in their way. Amongst those who suffered from these banditti 
Were the two cardinals travelling in Kngland as the pope’s legates, who 
Were attacked by a band of robbers commanded by two gentlemen^ Gilbert 
d»> Mifldleton and Walter de Selby, by whom they were deprived of their 
horses, their money, and wearing apparel. The thieves had the grace 
afterwartis to return the prelates their horses and furniture, and the king 
made SillUfaction to them for whatever losses they hud sustained. It is 
Siiiist’actorv to know that most of the gentlemen ultimately received the 
welUmerltcd reward of their crimes. 
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by seeking to create a peace between England and 
Scotland ; but the Scots were so pleased with their 
own successes, and so encouraged by the dissensions 
existing between Edward and his nobles, that they 
would not listen to any overtures for an accommodation, 
which conduct brought upon them the thunders of 
excommunication from the incensed pontiff.* 

It might be supposed that, reckless and irrational 
as Edward had shewn himself, the deplorable sufferings 
of his people would have stimulated him to employ 
all the resources of the country for their amelioration ; 
but, unfortunately, the manner in which he chose to be 
employed, shewed him entirely lost to every honourable 
emotion. In the month of May, 1317, he is found 
mixed up in the very discreditable abduction of the 
countess of Lancaster, who was carried away from her 
husband’s house by a certain deformed person called 
Sir Richard of St. Martyn, a retainer of the earl of 
Surrey, and taken to the castle of Reigate." This 
fellow had the impudence, also, to lay claim to the 
earldoms of Lincoln and Salisbury in right of the 
countess, with whom he pretended to have had a con¬ 
tract before her marriage with the earl of Lancaster. 
Though the claim was disallowed in the king’s courts, 
it was so well known who was the encourager of this 
shameless proceeding that the earl would not attend 
the parliament.* He, however, did not fail properly 
to avenge himself on the earl of Surrey, and made 
himself master of more than one of his castles.* A 
civil war would most likely have ensued, had not the 
ministers of the Church hastened to mediate between 
them. 

Among the nobility of England there were men 
who regarded the conduct of the king with no less 
sorrow than indignation. These were the veterans 

' It is stated tb»t Bruce took offence at having only the title of 
'• Governor of Scotland ” allowed him in the pope’s letters, and would not 
suffer the pontiff's messengers to enter his kingdom.— Kymeri Fcedera, 
tom. iii. p. 707. 

* Walsingham, p. 108. ® Ibid. p. 109. 

* Kvheri Fcedera, tom. iii. p. 672. 
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who had been led by his father to so many brilliant 
successes. They endeavoured to rouse the spirit of 
their sovereign by a plan that shews in an eminent 
degree the state of public feeling. Walsingham, wlio 
relates the anecdote, states that when the king was 
banqueting with his customary profusion in the great 
hall of Westminster, surrounded by his greedy court¬ 
iers, a strange woman came into the hall on horseback, 
dressed in a singular costume, so astoappear a comedian, 
who, after riding about the tables, mounted the steps to 
the raised part of the chamber where the king sat, and, 
casting a paper before him, took her departure. The 
king directed the paper to be read, and it was found to 
be thus worded : — 

“ Our lord the king may take notice that he hath 
not kindly regarded those knights who served his 
father and himself with their lives and fortunes, but 
hath too much enriched others who never performed 
any thing considerable.”* 

Edward aj)peared much incensed, both by the mes¬ 
sage and the woman’s audacity in delivering it; 
and the door-keepers, being sharply reprimanded for 
giving her admission, stated, as their excuse, it was 
not customary to deny admission at festivals to persons 
coming disguised to make sport for the king. Search 
was made for the offender, who, on being arrested, 
acknowledged a certain knight had engaged her to 
perform what she had done; and the knight came 
forward and confessed he had caused it to be done for 
the king’s honour. It is barely possible this notice 
was not without producing a beneficial effect on the 
thoughtless monarch, for both the knight and the 
woman were allowed to depart unpunished. Such an 
effect, however, must have been very transitory. 

At this period two cardinals were in England, travel¬ 
ling, as the pope's legates,* once more to attempt to har¬ 
monise the discordant elements of English society, and 
to establish a peace between England and Scotland. 

' Rapin, to), iv. p. 149, makes the letter abound with reproaches of 
the king’s cowardice and tyranny. 

’ Rotuu Claus. 10 Eow. II. m. 3 _Knioiiton, 2534. 

VOL. I, D 
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Althongh on their praiseworthy mission these excellent 
priests were plundered by thieves, it does not seem to have 
diminished their zeal in their honourable purposes, for 
their earnest representations to the king and to the earl 
of Lancaster of the impolicy of their conduct, produced 
an apparent reconciliation. A peace was concluded 
between them; they were persuaded to meet, and 
they embraced and kissed each other in a plain 
near Leicester.* There is too much reason to 
fear, however, that one at least of these new-made 
friends was insincere, if not both. Edward hated the 
earl for the part he had taken in the punishment 
of his beloved Gavestone, and there exists evi¬ 
dence for believing, that almost at the time of this 
affectionate reconciliation, he had himself entered into 
a plot to have him assassinated.^ It is .said that the 
latter discovered the king’s evil intentions towards 
him, and caused an agent he had employed in the 
business to be hanged, and his bead to be set upon 
Pomfret Castle ; Edward promised also to give 
ample satisfaction on the subject of “ the Ordinances,” 
but on a general meeting of lay and spiritual lords to 
witness their being confirmed, he would only sanction 
them in the general and evasive way that had produced 
so much dissatisfaction before.® 

The deliberations of this parliament were suddenly 
interrupted by the disastrous news that Berwick had 
been taken by Robert de Bruce, who had carried one 
of his devastating invasions as far as Scarborough and 
Skipton.'* Loss and disgrace had lately become familiar 
to the miserable people of England, but the loss of so 
important a place as Berwick appears to have moved 
them to make an effort to relieve themselves of their 
enemies. At a parliament held in London® a short 
time afterwards, it was ordained that every city or 
town of England, possessed of the necessary means. 


' Wai^inoimm, p. ItO, and Thomas de la MoitE» p. 594. 

^ This accusation is on the authority of Walsingbam, yet the fate that 
subsequently overtook the earl renders it by no means improbable. 

® VValsingham. 

* Thomas de la More. Chron. de Lanercost. * Wai^ingiiam. 
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should raise and maintain a certain number of men 
armed at all points, to assist the king against the 
Scots. The city of London had to provide 200, Can¬ 
terbury 40, the town of St. Albans 10, and other 
places in the .same proportion. These contingents 
i)eing collected made a considerable army, but a very 
ill-disciplined one, for, when they arrived at York, it 
was thought prudent to disband them and send them 
home. News of a more gratifying stamp arrived from 
Ireland, where the lord John Bei mingham had gained 
a sanguinary victory over a Scottish army commanded 
by Edward, the brother of Robert de Bruce, who had 
caused himself to be crowned king of Ireland. Edward 
de bruce was slain, and the same fate attended the 
majority of his associates. 

At last the king of England put himself at the 
head of his army, and early in the year 1319 marched 
in the direction of Berwick, to which town he j)resently 
laid siege. Berwick was stoutly defended; and the Scots 
taking advantage of the English forces being employed 
before the walls, pursued their way into Yorkshire, where 
they were opposed by a numerous body of men, chiefly 
priests, under the command of the archbishop of York, 
who, of course, could make no stand against the 
veterans of Bruce.* They were defeated with great 
slaughter, of which when Edward was informed, he 
raised the siege of Berwick with the intention of 
intercepting the Scots on their return ; but they heard 
of his approach, and entered Scotland by another 
route, and he was glad to obtain a respite for his 
goaded country by means of a truce with her tri¬ 
umphant enemies.- On his return, after due de¬ 
liberation, the wisest of his counsellors and adherents, 
in parliament assembled, agreed to pray and request 
the king, for his own honour and the profit of the 
realm, that for the great affairs which concern him, 
and occur daily, he would please to agree that two 
bishops, one earl, one baron or banneret of the family 


' Wai.singhaiii, p. Its. Mon. Malms, p. 192. 
’ Rvmehi Fadera, tom. iii p. 803. 
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of the earl of Lancaster, should in his name, and for 
him, be present and remain with the king in theii 
turns, according to the four quarters of the year, to 
deliberate with, and advise him in due manner, about 
all considerable matters out of parliament.* This re¬ 
quest the king not only promised by indenture, but 
granted a full pardon to the earl of Lancaster and his 
followers for all their offences. The growing influence, 
however, of the younger de Spencer, a courtier with 
similar personal recommendations, and of the same 
cast of mind and morals, as the deceased Gavestone, 
soon destroyed all tlie prospects such an arrangement 
created. He was about this time appointed chamber- 
lain of the household, and constant personal attendance 
gave him opportunities, of which he was not slow to 
avail himself, of improving the favourable impression 
his insidious manners made on the king.® 

The numerous proofs Edward of Caernarvon had 
given of his incapacity to govern had produced an 
impression peculiarly unfavourable to him, on the 
minds of his subjects. The frequent appearance of 
several of the most influential of the barons in arms 
shews how little his authority was respected ; still their 
regard for hereditary descent prevented them from 
making any attempt to remove Edward from the 
throne. The humbler classes must have suffered much 
more from his misgovernment, but up to this time it 
does not appear they shewed any hostility to his 
person. An event occurred in the year 1320, which, if 
regarded as a sign of the times, indicates something 
approaching to a desire of change. A young man, 
said to be a tanner’s son, known as John Deydras,^ 
suddenly appeared at Oxford, declaring himself to be 
the true son of king Edward the First, changed at 
nurse for the son of a certain carter, who had since 
been called Edward of Caernarvon. He must have 
made some effort to obtain a recognition of his 
assumed title, for he shortly afterwards fled to sanctu- 


‘ CoNTiN. Nich. Trivet.—Rot. Clave. 12 Edw. II. m. 28. Dors. 
* De la More. » Hioden, Polychronicon , 
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ary into the church of the Carmelite friars, whence he 
was carried away by the citizens of the university — a 
violation of the privileges of the Church, which the 
most infamous criminality would scarcely justify. He 
was examined, and probably tortured, but as he per¬ 
sisted in his incredible assertion, he was sent to the 
king at Northampton, who, instead of dismissing him 
as a harmless lunatic, had him hanged, as quickly as 
possible, between Northampton and Kenilworth. This 
severity is only to be accounted for on the supposition 
that Edward suspected his rival of being engaged in a 
conspiracy. 'I’he chronicler who relates the anecdote 
treats the claim of the tanner’s sou as the freak of a 
madman; but the state of the public mind at this 
period oft’ers a much more reasonable excuse for his 
conduct. Unfortunately, of this somewhat mysterious 
atfair the information afforded is very scanty — it 
consists of little more than the name of the offender, 
bis crime, and his punishment. 

Towards the middle of the month of June ‘ Edward 
found himself obliged to leave the kingdom. Of the 
possessions owned by the kings of England in France, 
there remained only the duchy of Giiienne and the 
earldom of Pontbieu, for which it was usual for the 
kings of England to do homage to the kings of France, 
which was a feudal acknowledgment that they held 
these possessions of the latter as their superior lords. It 
was imperative that this form should be repeated when¬ 
ever a new king ascended the throne of France, and 
Philip le Long having lately been raised to the govern¬ 
ment of that kingdom, he did not fail to shew his 
importance by summoning his royal vassal to come 
before him and perform the usual ceremonies. Edward 
would gladly have excused himself, but Philip took 
such active measures towards depriving him of bis 
French possessions, that he left the coast of England 
for that of France, and made his appearance at Amiens 
with a handsome retinue, where he was well received 
and entertained for a mouth.® Having performed his 


' Rymeri Fadera, tom. iii. p. 826. 


“ Ibid. p. 862. 
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homage, the king of France returned to him the 
earldom of Ponthieii, which he had seized on bis 
vassal’s neglecting to fulfil his duties. 

Edward returned to England on the 22d of July, 
and in the ensuing parliament he gave his sanction to 
several good laws that had been created for the safety 
and honour of the nation.* But the next year ushered 
in the desperate struggle, which was occasioned by the 
king’s folly and extravagance in his intimacy with the 
two le de Spencers. The younger he had married to 
Eleanor, the eldest of three sisters, co-heiresses of the 
late earl of Gloucester, with whom, as her share of 
their father’s extensive possessions, de Spencer ob¬ 
tained nearly the whole county of Glamorgan.^ This 
large property, however, was so far from satisfying 
him, that he endeavoured to rob the younger sisters, 
and strove to possess himself of the estates of his 
neighbours. In one instance he obtained a portion of 
an extensive district called Gowerland, to the injury of 
the earl of Hereford and other powerful nobles who 
had a better claim to these lands; and they were so 
incensed, that they entered into a solemn confederacy 
to live and die for justice and the destruction of trai¬ 
tors,—the traitors being the two de Speneers, to wliosc 
lands they proceeded with a considerable force, and as 
these were spread over several counties,they had along 
march. They attacked the servants and tenants, and 
gained an immense quantity of plunder of all kinds.* 
This success caused them to be joined by several noble¬ 
men and gentlemen, with whom a second confederacy 
was entered; ■* and soon afterwards they sent messen- 

* R\lf.y, Pliicit* Pari, p. 401. * Dugdale, Baron, vol. i. p. 389. 

® Walsingham, p. 113. 

^ The document by which they bound themselves to stand by one 
another (as preserved in tiie register of Christ Church, Canterbur}^ says, 
after enumerating the confederates, ** That the earl of Hereford, the said 
Roger de Mortimer, and other great men of the marches, and others 
above*named, had begun quarrels and complaints against the lords Hugh, 
the father and son, and that it was done to the honour of God and of Holy 
Church, to the profit of the king, the queen, and their children, and the 
safety of the crown and people. And as the earl of Lancaster, and other 
great men who had begun the quarrel, would maintain it, so the earl of 
iEuegos (Angus), and all those named after him, will maintain it with all 
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gers to the king demanding pardon for themselves, and 
that the de Spencers should be banished out of the 
country ; to which the king returned a spirited reply 
to the effect that Hugh le de Spencer, the father, was 
beyond sea in his service, and Hugh, the son, was at 
sea fulfilling his duty, guarding the Cinque Ports, and 
that according to justice and custom they ought not 
to be banished without being allowed to make their 
defence. They were also represented by him as good 
and faithful subjects, ready to answer any accusations 
that might be brought against them ; and he concluded 
by stating his resolution not to violate his coronation 
oath by granting pardon to notorious offenders against 
his royal person and dignity, who had so notoriously 
disturbed the peace of the kingdom.* 

This mood, however, lasted not long, for the con¬ 
federates, oil receiving the king’s answer, marched to 
London with alt their forces,® and being totally defence¬ 
less, Edward found himself obliged to agree to a 
convention, in which the offences of the de Spencers 
were expressed in pretty strong terms. They were 
banished as enemies of the king and his people,® and 
shortly afterwaids he granted an act of indemnify for 
tile offences of every one engaged in bringing the 
de Spencers to punishment ;* the latter were sent out of 
the country, and the barons disbanded their forces and 
returned to their several castles.® 

Although there can be no doubt as to the part 
taken by the queen in these disturbances, she seems to 
have avoided committing herself in any way with the 
party she favoured. An incident which occurred about 
this time brought her forward very prominently, and 
had a great infiueuce over the fortunes of her husband. 


tlioir power; and whenever the earl of Lancaster and other great men 
shall leave the quarrel, the earl of .^Miegos and all those named after him 
may leave it without being accused or questioned for Ann. Johan. 
Ti{Okei,owe, p. 48, 

‘ Walsinoiiam. p. 113. * J. Trokelowe, p. 48. 

^ Hot. Claus. 14 Kdw. II. m. 5. Dors. 

* Lotpl’s Collection, fol. 55. 

, * Mon. Malms, p. 210, Wat^inoham, p. 114. Rymbri 

tom, iii. p. 89, 
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but one by no means of the character slie desired. It 
seems that, travelling towards Canterbury, she was 
3’efused admission into the castle of Leeds, by Bar¬ 
tholomew de Bradlesmcre, the governor, which so 
incensed her, she comidained to the king, and in 
sucli a manner that he iinme<liately took measures to 
punish the offender.* lie raised a considerable army, 
and besieged the castle with so much vigour, that in a 
short time it surrendered. Many of the prisoners, 
including the governor, were hanged; and the king 
was so gratified with this triumph, that he determined 
to stop the career of certain of his powerful subjects, 
of whom he had so lately been kept in aw'c. He in¬ 
creased his forces, in whicdi lie was assisted by several 
influential nobles; and the malcontents, iienctrating his 
design, were not slow in putting themselves in a pos¬ 
ture of defence. By this time, the de Spencers had 
I’eturned, sojne of the more obsequious prelates having 
in a synod declared their sentence unlawful,- and the 
younger was reinstated to his former commanding 
jiosition. With him in his company, early in the year 
i:322, the king |)ut himself at the heail of a j)owerful 
army, and marched towards Wales, where the con¬ 
federates were in the greatest strength, lie toi.k tlieir 
strong castle of Britigenorth, inflicting upon them con¬ 
siderable loss. Those who escajied the conflict he out¬ 
lawed, and confiscated their estates.^ These vigorous 
mea.sures induced many to submit themselves; but 
they gained little by this step, for now the king had 
become the stronger party, he seemed to take a jilea- 
sure in shewing his power to those who had so often 
forced him to acknowledge his weakness. 

The earl of Hereford and the lord Gilbert Talbot 
thought it advisable to leave the marches of Wales, 
and proceeded with their forces through Gloucester¬ 
shire, with the object of forming a junction with the 
earl of Lancaster, who was in arms in the north. 


‘ Walsinojia.m, p. 115. Johan. Tuokelowe, p. 5‘.2. 

* Thomas dk i,a iMohe. 

* Knighton, ‘^540. Walmnoiiam, p. IKi. Mon. INIalms. p. 214. 
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They met him at Rui'ton-upon-TrentJ This nohlemaii, 
with other miilcoDleiits, as soon as ho heard of tlic 
king’s raising- an army, liad entered into a treason¬ 
able alliance witli Kohert the Bruce, who had agreed 
to march to his assistance with all his forces, and 
despatched a division to support the earl, under the 
command of John do Mowbray and Roger de Clifford.- 
The king allowed liis subjects little respite, exhibiting 
an energy of character they liad not expected. lie 
(pdckly cleared the jiriiie.ijiality of the confederates, and 
jnii'sned the earl of Hereford so rapidly, that he reached 
Burton sliortly after him. The earl of Lancitster for 
tlirec days, with considerable, loss to the royal army, 
j)rev(uitcd tlicun from obtaining a ])assage over Buj-ton 
Bridge; but the king then passed the Ti-ent a few' 
miles above Burton, where, a fo)-d had been discovered. 
The earl at first intended giving battle; but, iinding 
a superior ai-my op|)t)sed to him, and one of the con¬ 
federates whom he. expe(Uc<l with reintbreemenis join¬ 
ing the king, he retired with his associates northwards, 
in hopes of meeting his friends li-om Seotland, ])lunder- 
ing :ind doing much iniscbief as he went. But this 
movement was very j)ri‘judicial to his cause. The king 
pursued them to Boroughbridgc!, where they were 
brought to a halt by >Simon Ward, governor of York, 
and Sir Andrew llarclay, or do llarcle, governor of 
Carlisle, with tlie forces of Yorkshire and Cuml)erland, 
who had marched to su])|iort their monarch. Although 
Lancaster’s army had lost many men since the march 
from Burton, which th(!y looked upon as a retreat, 
and he saw no signs of the army of the Bruce, the 
earl found himself obliged to give Ijattle. ’I’he result 
was most disastrous to tlie coufe<lerates, tlie earl of 
Hereford being killed while endeavouring to force his 
way over the bridge, and the earl of Lancaster, w'ith 
ninety-five of his principal accomplices, taken prisoners 
in the town by Sir Andrew de llarcle.’ 

‘ Knkiihov. Walsinoim-m, p. IK). 

^ Ftetlerti, tom. iii. p. 92t). AIon. Malms, p. 5J17. Johan. 

, Tmoki lowe, p. 59. 

® JJe la IMork, p. 596. Mon. Mai.ms. p. 

D 2 
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Among the evil passions of the king, the desire for 
revenge appears to have been one of the most promi¬ 
nent. He had never forgiven the nobles who had been 
aceessory to the death of Gavestone, and now he had 
the chief of them in his power, be did not fail to make 
the worst use of it, to secure a terrible retaliation. 
With one exception, he left to the judges the task of 
passing sentence on the offenders, and they must have 
sufficiently considered his wishes, for eighteen noble¬ 
men and gentlemen were hanged, drawn, and quartered : 
and those who could not find means of escape were 
imprisoned in different castles.* Among the condemned 
were the elder and the younger lord Roger Mortimer, 
who had submitted to tlie king in Wales. Their lives 
were granted to them, but they were kept close prisoners 
in the Tower, where the elder subsequently died.- The 
exception just mentioned was the earl of Lancaster, 
whom the king pursued to death with a degree of per¬ 
sonal hatred, that forms one of the most discreditable 
of his numerous disgraceful actions. The earl was 
condemned by the privy council, at the head of which 
tlie kiiig sat during his cousin’s trial. His conduct 
exhibited a degree of ill feeling, which was both in¬ 
decorous and illegal, and although the hanging, draw¬ 
ing, and quartering, were excused the pri.soner, in con¬ 
sequence of his being of the blood royal, he was found 
guilty of various offences, and was beheaded, close by 
his own castle, on a hill above the town of Pontefract, 
to which he was led dressed in a coarse garb, and 
seated on a lean horse, with other marks of insult such 
as had attended the death of Gavestone.'* 

Edward having completely broken the power of the 
barons, seemed determined to live in folly and extra¬ 
vagance, in defiance of bis nobles, in contempt of re¬ 
ligion, and to the disgrace of the country. He daily 
practised the grossest injustice, and committed the 
greatest insults. The confiscation of the estates of the 

' Knioiiton, 2541. De Mork, p. 696. Walsingham, p. 119. 

^ The adventures of the survivor will be found in the life of Edward 
of Windsor, 

^ Kymeri FeederUf tom. iii, p. 936. Chron. Eves. 
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confederates had to some extent replenished his ex¬ 
chequer—in this plunder a few great men participated. 
The younger de Spencer obtaining a share so enormous, 
that did no other evidence exist of his rapacity, this 
would be sufficiently conclusive: but this supply was 
soon exhausted, and_ he did not hesitate to seize any 
person's lands that offered sufficient temptation.* 

'I’he first parliament* held after these proceedings 
obsequiously revoked the judgment against the de 
Spencers of a former parliament, on a petition from 
them proclaiming the losses they had sustained at the 
hands of the confederates, and the injustice of the 
award the latter had procured.' They also, with the 


* Sr.vf.fl-' CnnoN'icoN. * IU)t. Ci.ai'S. 15 Kdw. JI. m. 14. Dors. 

^ I heso petitions afford jiroot’ of tlio immense wealth which the de 
Spencers had been enabled to accumulate by the excessive partiality of 
their .sovereign. Hugh le do Spencer, the son, complains that certain 
barons and knights, with their forces, killed, w'ounded, and imprisoned 
sevei-al knights, his officers, and carried away 40 war horses, complete 
suits of armour for 200 men, and other warlike engines and implements, 
provisions, wino, and grain to tho amount of 2000/., burning his charters 
and otli<*r documtmts valued at 2000/., doing other damage to his gates 
and JfOii.ses laid at 2000/.,—the petition naming ten castles in Wales and 
tile marches, his property, that were jdumlfired and destroyed. They took 
()0 mares, with colts ajid foahs of two years, 160 heifers, 400 oxen, .500 
cows and calvc.s, 10,000 sheep, 400 hogs, with carts, ploughs, and various 
other jiroperty trom his manors, towns and lands in Wales,—24 in num* 
her,~>to the loss of 2000/. I'hev burnt his granges and destroyed his 
crops to the same amount, and took his rents from his tenants and other 
debts to the amount of 4000/. From Wales they went to his possessions 
in F.nghind, where they put him to a los.s of 10,000/. Hugh le do Spencer 
the (dder complains that the confederates came to bis manor of St. Fastern, 
in Wiltshire, ns well as to 12 others belonging to him in the same county, 
6 in Gloucester, 4 in Dorsetshire, 5 in Hampshire, 2 in Berkshire, 6 in 
Oxfordshire, 3 in Buckinghamshire, 4 in Surrey, 1 in Cambridgeshire, 
2 in Huntingdonshire, 5 in Leicestershire, 1 in Yorkshire, 1 in Lincoln¬ 
shire, 5 in Cheshire, and 5 in Warwick.shire—in all 63 ; whence he lost 
two crops of corn, one growing, the other in the grange, 20,000 slieoj), 
1000 oxen and heifers, 1200 cows and calves, 40 mares and colts, 560 
cart-horses, 2000 hogs, 400 kids, 40 tons of wine, 600 bacons, 60 carcases 
of beef, 600 muttons in the larder, and 10 tons of cider, armour for 200 men, 
w'ith other warlike necessaries, and committed other damages to the 
amount of 30,000/. They entered his abbey of Langdoti, in Wiltshire, 
where they broke open his coffers and took away 1000/. in silver, with 
charters and bonds, gold and silver cups, and silver vessels and jewels to 
the value of 10,000/. They also entered the castle of Marlborough, of 
which he was the constable, and took away of his goods 36 sacks of wool, 
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same readiness, abolished “ the Ordinances” which had 
been made for the government of the king’s houseliold. 
The elder de Spencer at this time received the dignity 
of earl of Winchester, and the manor and castle of 
Donnington in Lincolnshire, and Sir Andrew do llarcle 
was created earl of Carlisle, and obtained certain lands 
on tlie marches of Scotland.* The parliament also 
voted the king liberal supplies towards his expedition 
against the Scots; for his recent successes had so raised 
him in his own estimation, that he thought he might, 
by some brilliant success, obliterate the disgrace which 
had attended his founer wars in Scotland. He, there¬ 
fore, invaded that kingdom with a powerful army 
towards the end of .Inly 1:122; but the whole country 
had b(;cn drained of its resources, and rendered impos¬ 
sible for him and his forces to exist in for any consider¬ 
able period; so with his men nearly famished, and 
much reduced by sickness, he found himself obliged 
to retreat in the beginning of September. The Scots, 
of whom he could get no intelligence, followed upon 
his footsteps with such speed, that he and his favourite 
could only save themselves by a timely flight from 
Belaud Abbey, where these active enemies surprised 
his forces. His plate and other valuables fell into their 
hands, and they carried on their depredations un¬ 
checked even to the gates of York.- Edward was 
greatly relieved when in the course of tlie following 
year Kobert dc Bruce projiosed a treaty of peace, to 
which he had been forced in conse([uence f the pope 
refusing to remove the excommunication from himself 
and kingdom, till he would agree to a neace with 
England. The negotiation ended by a truce being 

6 suits of rich sacerdotal vestments, a library, a golden chalice for the 
sacrament, one cross of gold, another of ivory and ebony, and other orna¬ 
ments belonging to the chapel, cloth of gold and rich carpets, and his 
entire wardrobe to the value of 6000/. 

* 't hese he did not long retain, being executed in the following year 
for entering into a treasonable alliance w ith the king of Scotland.—C iiuon. 
LANKnCO&T. 

* Walsinoiiam, p. 117.—CiiRON. Johan. Thokelowe, p. 63 .—Ciiron. 
Muremuth, p. 9. 
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solemnly entered into by the two kings for thirteen 
yeiirs.^ 

The king of England^ was now left without any 
enemies except his own bad passions: but these were 
more fatal to him than any he had had to contend 
against, 'file rest of his career, however, is so iuti- 
rnately connected with that of his son, Edward of 
Windsor, in whose life, to prevent repetition, every in¬ 
teresting event connected with it will be found care¬ 
fully narrated. But in this chapter ample evidence is 
afforded of the evils of favouritism—one of the worst 
forms ill which an ill-regulated mind in an exalted 
station can display itself. In a prince tlie mischief 
is the less endurable, for the individual allowed to 
monopolise his favour becomes an obstacle to the 
stream of jiatronage which should fertilise merit 
throughout the wliole comuiiinity. Obstacles of this 
nature are always similarly disposed of, whether in 
the court or in the current; for they are sure in 
time to be overwlielmed and destroyed by the force of 
their accumulations, and they will be found to assimi¬ 
late very nearly in character; for the like incapacity 
for any useful purpose exists in both. The chief claims 
possessed by Oavestone and the de Spencers, in the 
consideration of their jiartial sovereign, were such as a 
better judgment would hold in very humble estimation 
—tliey consisted of tlic untrustworthy recommendations 
of a pleasing exterior and agreeable manners — a gild¬ 
ing too often found covering a very base material. 
Tliat this was the case with the favourites of Kdward 
of Cienuirvoii, the absence in them of decided intellec¬ 
tual or moral worth, their insatiable avarice, wanton 
insolence, and intolerable pride, place beyond a doubt. 

The armorial bearings of Edward of Cairnarvon 
arc Gules, three Horn passant guardant, in pale, or, and 

^ The truce was concluded on the dOtb of March, 1323.— Uymkri 
Fcedera, tom. iii. p. 1022. 

^ ihere is an ancient cup preserved in the bursary of Oriel College, 
Oxford, which originally belonged to its founder, Edward of Csernarvon. 
It is of gold, is nine inches and three quarters in height, and is curiously 
decorated with the initial of bis name, surrounded by the letter S. inter* 
laced at every curve. 
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hi8 royal badge an hexagonal castle, towered of the 
same form, and of gold, worn in allusion to his descent 
from Eleanora of Castile. His issue consisted of two 
sons, Edward of Windsor, and John of Eltham, earl 
of Cornwall; and two daughters, Joan, married to 
David, son and successor of the famous Robert de 
Bruce, and Eleanor, second wife of Reynald, second 
earl of Gueldres. 

Though this prince too frequently gave himself uj) 
to trifling pleasures,' he is occasionally found giving 
his attention to letters, lie patronised Adam Davie 
(he flourished at the commencement of the fourteenth 
century), whose “ Visions” are very complimentary to 
him. Davie translated the “ Battle of Jerusalem,” in 
which Pilate challenges our Saviour to single combat, 
and the legend of St. Alexius, from the Latin; but his 
masterpiece is “The Life of Alexander,” which W’arton 
says “deserves on many accounts to be published 
entire.” 

* In the wardrobe account of the ^8th year of king Kdwsird the First, 
A.i). l.’)00, among the entries of money issued for the use of his son, J'>d- 

wurd of Ca*riiurvoii, in playing at difterent games, is the following:_ 

“ Domino Johanni de Leek, capellano domini Fdwardi lit* ad creag' et 
ludos per vices, per maniis proprias apud Westm. 10 die Aprilis lOOs.*’ 
I’his creag is supjiosed to be cricket. 
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EARL OE I’ONTHIEU, IMONSTREUILLE, AND OF CIJESTER, 
DUKE OF AQUIl'AlNE, PRINCE OF WALKS, KING 
OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


CHAPTER I. 

liirth of KiUv5ir<l of Windsor —State and Prospects of the Country—lie 
is creatoil Karl of Chester, and receives Grants of fAinds from the 

Kin^-_Kestivities at Court—Kdward’s Karly Kduculion — Ho is 

cre.ued Prince o( Wales—Proposed i\Iurria»:e8 — Koval Quarrels— 

Intrigues of (^ueen Isabella_'J’he Prince is invested by Lis Father 

will] his (hmtinental Dominions—Leaves Kny^land—Performs Jlomap^e 
for tliem to llie King of France—'I'he Queen enters into a Conspiracy 
— Detains the Prince in France—'I'he King’s Letter to tho Phneo — 
llis lU'ply—The King’s Second and 'I’liird J./eUcrs—Me appeals to the 

l^ope — Isabella leaves France with her Son_They reside with the 

Family of the Karl of Ilaiiiuult —The Queen’s Engagement with Sir 
John de Peunmont—Incapacily of the King—llis Pleasures against a 
'I’lireateiicd Invasion of JCngluml hy the Queen —Use made by the 
Conspirators of the Name of the Prince—Landing of the Queen and 
Prince with an Invading Army—Isabella's Successful Deceptions— 
The Prince not Hlumeable in this Opposition to his Father—The 
Londoners Kefuso to Assist the King—He Flies to Gloucestershire 
—Tumult in London at his Departure—'I’he Queen Issues a 1‘roclam- 
ation at Oxford — She takes Bristol—^Causes her Prisoner the elder 
do Spencer to be barbarously executed — I'he King becomes a Fugi¬ 
tive—Is'i'aken and Confined in Kenilworth Castle—The Prince is 
appointed Guardian of the Kingdom—Obtains the Great Seal from 
his Father—Execution of the younger de Spencer—Grand Enter¬ 
tainments in Honour of the (jueen and the Prince at Wallingford 
(’astle—Their 'I'riumphal Entry into J..ondon—I’he King Deposed— 
I’he Prince declines to accept the Crown unless voluntarily re¬ 
signed by his Fatlier—Proceedings of Purlimnent—llesignution of the 
Government and Crown of England by Edward the Second. 


The birth of I^dward of Windsor, so called from the 
place of his nativity, was regarded with satisfaction 
throughout England, hut more especially so by every 
Englishman who observed with attention the state of 
public affairs, and the prospect there existed of his 
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weak-minded sovereign being influenced by the ties of 
nature to attempt the due perfonnanee of his duties botli 
political and domestic. The public expectations at this 
period were, no doubt, sufficiently sanguine, but they 
could not have shaped themselves to such brilliant pur- 
jjoses as the event which created them was destined to 
realise. 

Edward, the first child of king Edward the Second 
and Isabella of France, was horn at Windsor, at forty 
minutes past five in the morning,* on the lllth day of 
]VoveAher,in theycarof our Lord 1312; and,as the royal 
j)air had been married five years, it may readily be 
imagined the long-desired heir was welcomed with no 
lack of those demonstrations of popular gratification 
usual on stich occasions. The country was in a dis¬ 
turbed state from the effects of six years of misgovern- 
meiit; hut the good news quieted much ill feeling, and 
the people gave themselves up to the pleasures within 
their reach as though they had forgotten all their fears, 
troubles, and grievances as completely as if such bad 
never existed.- 

'file queen’s uncle, the count d’Evreux,'"* was on a 
visit at the court of king Fidward, with an imposing 
retinue of French nobility,* and an endeavour was made 
to have the royal infant named after the count; but it 
does not seem to have nlet with the approval either of 
the king or of his counsellors; and, four days subse¬ 
quent to his birth, he was christened with great pomp 
and solemnity, in St. Edward’s chapel, in the castle of 
Windsor, by the more popular name of Edward, by the 
hands of Arnold Priest Cardinal, tUulo Saucta; I’risccB,^ 
having for his godfathers, Richard bishop of Poictiers, 
John bishop of Bath and Wells, William bishop of 
Worcester, Louis count d’Evreux, John duke of Brit¬ 
tany and carl of Richmond, Emery of Valence earl of 


' Ashmole, p. 644. ’ Wai81N0ii*m, Hist. p. 77. 

• Httrnes erroneously styles him the queen’s brother, und, a still greater 
blunder, states that Prince Lewis, eldest son of the reigning king of 
France, was also present at the christening—Hisfery of that mott victorious 
monarch king Edward HI. p. i. 

* Walsinoham, Hist. p. 77. ‘ Barnes, p. 1. 
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Pembroke, and the powerful favourite Hugh le de 
Spencer. Having so well provided for his spiritual 
weal, the next object was to obtain a provision for 
that of a temporal kind, and this his father sought by 
a grant of the greater portion of the counties of Chester 
and Flint,^ and a considerable district in the Isle 
of Wight, bestowing on him at the same time the 
dignity of earl of Chester. Others shared the royal 
bounty about the same period, probably for their at¬ 
tendance on his consort. John Launge, valet to the 
queen, Isabella his wife, and the survivor of either, 
received u grant of twenty-four pounds per annum, to 
be paid out of the farm of London® — rather an extra¬ 
ordinary locality for a farm — every field of which, 
however, has long ceased to bear any other crop than 
bricks and mortar. It was customary to bestow a 
liberal largess on such occasions, and persons of much 
higher rank than the queen’s domestic servants were 
well content to be so distinguished.® 

Windsor Castle, for some time after the birth of 
the heir to the throne, witnessed many a scene of courtly 
revelry; for here the king kept his Christmas,'* and 
his foreign and English guests were entertained by him 
with such heartiness as made the more thoughtful of 
the spectators imagine he had bpcome reconciled to the 
death of his worthless favourite. Piers de Gavestone, 
who through the agency of Edward’s powerful barons 
had been seized and brought to the block a few months 
previously. 

* Rymeri Farfera, vol. iii.— .Rot. Pat. 6 Edw. II. “Within a few 
days after this prince’s birtli,” says Harnks, “ the king his father granted 
him the county of Chester, except the manors of Mecklesfield and Shot- 
wyke, to bold to him and his heirs, kings of England, for ever; and like- 
wise the counties of Flint and Kotbelan to hold as before, except the 
manor of Overton, the lauds of Mailor, Seysnoke, and the castle and manor 
of Jiolt; alter which he was thus styled by the king, Edvaruus, comes 

CrSTRliE, FILIVS NOSTER CIlARISSIMUS.^' 

* Rot. Pat. d Edw. II. 

’At the birth of the queen’s son, John of Eltbam, Sir Eubulo de 
Alontibus, for bringing the news to the king, received a present of 100/. 
Isabella bad a gift of at the birth of her daughter Eleanor, and her 
nurses and French servants were at different tiroes very handsomely pro¬ 
vided fur* 'i'bere were also considerable #ums scattered amongst the 
crowd. 

* Stow, p, 216 . 
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As both the king and the queen visited Aquitaine 
and the court of France soon after the birth of the 
young earl, it is but reasonable to suppose he travelled 
with them, and thus, in his early infancy, beheld those 
fields over which, in mature manhood, he was destined 
to march as a conqueror. But he was born in troubled 
times; and it was not likely in the circumstances in 
which they found themselves placed that either of his 
parents watched over his infancy with any extra¬ 
ordinary degree of solicitude. There is a certain Theo- 
phania ue St. Pierre, mentioned in public documents as 
the queen’s nurse,’ and styled by the king “ lady of 
Bringencourt,” who was far more likely to have had 
the care of the earl of Chester than his father or 
mother.® Her services must have been of more than 
ordinary importance, or she would scarcely have re¬ 
ceived from the king, in 1316, a gift of fifty pounds, 
and a grant of lands in Ponthieu. The young king 
did occasionally interest himself in the progress of his 
heir; for there is in existence an order from Edward, 
dated at Eltham, that one of the companions of the 
earl should be Griffin, the son of Sir Griffin of Wales ; 
but, w'ith a knowledge of his character, it is too much 
to suppose he understood the duties of a parent, or 
cared to fulfil them. 

'I'iiough thrown upon strangers for his first lessons, 
it does not appear that they were negligently taught or 
carelessly received. Barnes,-’ indeed, speaks very con¬ 
fidently of the attention paid to his education in its 
earliest stage. Without depending upon all he ventures 
to assert, it may be assumed that as he grew up he 
shewed such evidences of talent as were deserving 
the commendations of the learned, but somewhat too 

* Rymkri Fcederat vol. iii. 

Kdwstrd of (’ivrniirvon was about tliis time kept fully occupied by 
tlie earl of Lancaster and th« confederate barons, who forced him to make 
arrangements for their gratidcation, and to enter into obligations for the 
future good government of himself and the country; but these he soon 
found means to evade. 

® From his birth he was carefully bred up in all things that seemed 
necessary or proper for princes to excel in, so that, through the vigour of 
his parts being rendered ver^eapt to imbibe the best principles, he made a 
apeedy and extraordinary improvement in all noble qualities."— Barnes, 
Edward 111. p. 
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creduloub PitssBus.* But the time came when the real 
business of a royal education was to commence, and it 
was seen by the selection of an instructor that it was 
considered a matter of some responsibility. An ac¬ 
complished scholar from the university of Oxford, son 
of Sir Richard Aungerville, a knight of considerable 
celebrity, was appointed to this onerous office; and 
while his own brilliant career shews his fitness as a 
teacher,- the many glorious features in that of his pupil 
prove that his great talents were far from being mis¬ 
applied in such a vocation. We know nothing certain 
regarding the nature of the earl’s studies ; but there is 
no ground for believing they proceeded beyond that 
modicum of scholastic learning customarily afforded 
to the heirs of the great barons of England at this 
period. At. ten years of age, he was summoned to 
parliament with the title of earl of Chester and Flint. 

What impressions he received from the important 
events which were transacted in the kingdom, as he 
attained an age when such were sure of finding a place 
in his mind, there is nothing but conjecture to assist 
the inquirer in learning; but, as the queen early dis- 

* PiTs.'i-uis de lllust. Angl. Scrip, p. 517. 

Uicharcl Aungerville, better known as Richard of Bury, from the 
place of his birth, obtained the distinctions of lord privy sea! and tree* 
surer of Kngland, the deanery of Wells, the bishoprick of Durham, and 
the highest dignity of a subject, that of Lord Chaucellor, —pHii.LPoi's 
Catalogue of Chancellors and Treasurers, p. S'i. 

** lie wrote many things,” says Barnes, ** whereof some yet remain ; 
and in one of them entitled which Conradus Uesner comineiuls 

highly, ho saith of himself, * that he was powerfully hurried away with a 
certain ravishing love of books.* And, indeed, his study was so well 
furnished, that it w'as thought that he had mure hooks tlian all the bishops 
in Kngland beside. He was also wonderfully taken with the conversa¬ 
tion and ac<|uaintance of learned meu, and many letters passed between 
him and Francis Petrarch and others famous for learning in that age. He 
had still in his bouse many chaplains, all notable scholars. * * * It 
was this bishop of Durham’s custom in dinner and supper-time to hear 
some one or tw’o paragraphs out of some choice book read to him ; the 
matter whereof he would afterwards discourse with his chaplains as 
leisure from other business would permit. He was of a very charitable 
and bountiful disposition, giving a weekly allowance of eight c^uarters of 
wheat, made up into bread, for the relief of the poor, besides the offals 
and fragments from bis table. He would constantly, when he rode be¬ 
tween Durham and Newcastle, give away eight pounds sterling in alms ^ 
in his riding from Durham to Stockton, ^ve pounds ; from llurbam to 
Auckland, five marks; from Durham to Middleham, five pounds; and so 
proportionably in other journeys. Many other monuments of his charity. 
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covered the use that might be made of him in forward¬ 
ing her own views, her partisans, there is no doubt, took 
good care that they should be as prejudicial to the 
king as possible. Whatever may have been the faults 
of this monarch, any thing like studied neglect of his 
son was not one of them. In the year 1322, according 
to some respectable authorities,‘ at a meeting of par¬ 
liament held at York, the young earl of Chester was 
created prince of Wales. Of this ceremony no record 
exists. King Edward was too fond of costly shows to 
allow such an occasion for display to pass without fully 
availing himself of it. It may be presumed, therefore, 
that it wanted nothing, as a spectacle, to make it suffi¬ 
ciently imposing. 

Negotiations were commenced as early as the year 
1323 for a union of the young prince with the daughter 
of Charles, count of Valois, which appears to have 
been eagerly desired by the latter;'^ but king Edward 
pretended to defer coming to any conclusion on the 
subject till he had been enabled to obtain the advice of 
his parliament. 

Shortly afterwards the father of the young lady is 

wisdom, piety, and leurningf, bo left behind him, which have endeared his 
name to all posterity/*,^ P. 328. 

The work, mentioned by th© learned author o( The llisttyrii of Eduard 
the Third, has been printed with the title, ** Philobyblon, de queriinoniis, 
librorum omnibus literurum amatoribus ]ienitile.’* 4to. (^Spirtv, 1485.) 
Tor furtlier infoimation respecting this celebrated scholar and divine, see 
Goodwin’s Catalogiie of BUhops, p. 661. 

' Sri-KD. p.564.—Jloi iNSHED, p. 869.— Miller’s Catalogue (f Honour^ 
p. 5l5. Many other historicsd writers have given the young prince this 
title ; but I have not been able to meet with any positive testimony of the 
creation, ns mentioned in the text, on their authority, '{'ho anonymous 
author of the MS. colleclion of the princes of Wales, in my possession, is 
satisfiod that it took place, although he acknowledges the charter is not to 
be found, ** because the most part of the auncientost recordes of those tymes 
were consumed by rebells,” Barnes (Edward the Third, p. 2.) accounts 
for there being no evidence of bis having used (hat title, *' because he was 
not long after invested with a greater.” Polydor Virgil avers that the 
creation took place at York—yet no trace of it exists in the proceedings of 
the parliament of 1522 ; and it is but just to add that in a charter of the 
year 1326, Edward of Windsor is styled ** Tddouart fitz ainzue du Roy 
d’Angleterre, Due d’Aquitaine, Comte de Chestre, et de Pontvn,” and 
that in similar documents the title of prince of Wales is omitted : but it 
may be said that other titles he is known to have possessed are also left 
out: therefore this does not amount to absolute authority that he never 
was prince of Wales. 

’ Rot. Clavs. 16 £uw. 11. m. 7, Dors* 
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found at the head of a powerful army sent by the king 
of France to make war upon the continental possessions 
of the king of England; and he exerted himself with 
such effect, it seemed very probable he would soon 
make himself master of all Aquitaine.* He may have 
been stimulated to this active opposition by wounded 
pride, Edward having in view another matrimonial 
arrangement for the prince which he thought more 
desirable. In this instance the lady was the infanta 
of Arragon; ^ and the negociations could scarcely have 
escaped the knowledge of the count de Valois, who 
proved himself one of the bitterest enemies the English 
liad in France. Events of the greatest importance, 
however, prevented these alliances from being further 
considered; nor, as regards his marriage, is there any 
reason to regret that prince Edward found himself 
obliged to relinquish all thoughts of a wife either from 
the court of France or of Arragon. 

From about this period may be dated the commence¬ 
ment of those intrigues of queen Isabella which de¬ 
prived her husband of his crown, and ultinl^tely of his 
life. She had long felt indignant at the conduct of 
her lord towards his favourites the de Spencers, and 
regarded their growing influence and her own com¬ 
parative insignfficance with a resentment that made 
her inclined any steps, however unjustifiable, that 
would at once Secure her power and revenge. There 
were frequent quarrels between the royal pair, and 
there were not wanting advisers on both sides who 
increased their mutual ill feeling. 'I’he queen associated 
herself with the discontented, and, with an ill-disguised 
hatred of her husband and the de Spencers, entered 
into a conspiracy for the overthrow of their govern¬ 
ment. It must have been evident to her, and her ac¬ 
complices, that they could not effect the revolution they 
desired withoftt having prince Edward entirely at their 
command. There is but little doubt that some of her 
agents had had communications with him that excited 
very powerfully his affection for his mother, and pre- 


Walsinoham, Hitt, Regum Anglia, 


’ Rymehi Fadera, vol. iv. 
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pared him for the conspicuous part he would be shortly 
called upon to play; for, with the knowledge we possess 
of his disposition, it is impossible to account for his 
having been drawn into the unnatural opposition which 
shortly led him to the throne over the corpse of his 
father, unless his feelings had thus been craftily acted 
upon. 

Isabella had numerous and active adherents both 
in England and France. Of the latter country her 
brother, Charles le Bel, was the reigning sovereign, who 
was likely to be readily influenced into adopting any line 
of policy which should plunge into intestine strife a 
people whose power and prosperity had excited the 
jealousy of himself and his predecessors, even before 
their monarchs had been rivals for military reputation 
in the Christian wars, for the recovery of Jerusalem 
from the Infidel.* The first move in the game this un¬ 
principled woman had to play came in the shape of a 
summons from two officers of Charles le Bel, who pre¬ 
sented themselves before the king of England, com¬ 
manding Him, in the name of their master, to repair to 
the court of France and there do homage for the duehy 
of Aquitaine.'' This was followed by one of a more 
peremptory character; ® and although negotiations were 
attempted by ambassadors on the part of king Edward, 
to delay his personal attendance, or set it aside, tlieir 
presence effected so little, others were appointed to suc¬ 
ceed them, but with no better result; for the French 
took advantage of some disturbances in Guienne to com¬ 
mence hostilities there, which they carried on with so 
much success, the unwarlike Edward found himself 


* Mills’ History (^'the Crusades. 

* Tyrrell’s Histoty of England, yoI. iii. p. 30?, “ About the be¬ 
ginning of August,” says Stow (p, ???), king Edward being at Picker¬ 
ing, there ceme ambassadors from the new* French king, the lord lieuu* 
ville, and Sir Andrew de Florentine, to cite the king to^ome to <!o homage 
for Guienne. Aquititine, and other lands which be held of him; and 
though Hugh de Spencer, the son, and Robert Baldock, lord chancellor, 
bad promised the said ambassadors not to declare their mes.sage unto the 
king, yet, when they should depart, they did it, admonishing him to come. 
And the said Sir Andrew de Florentine, being a notary, made a public in¬ 
strument ot the said ciUtion and admonition.” 

^ Kym£ri Foedera, Tol. iv. pp. 74, 98. 
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forced to go in person, with such an army as he could 
collect, to the assistance of his French territories.* He 
appears to have been as much averse to leave his own 
dominions for this purpose as to perform the homage 
required of him, which was quite as well known at one 
court as at the other. 

One of the ambassadors, the bishop of Winchester, 
was privately informed, that if queen Isabella were 
allowed to visit her brother, through his affection for 
her, the king of England might obtain the most 
favourable conditions respecting the matter in di.s- 
pute between the two sovereigns; and this intelli¬ 
gence he thought of such importance he instantly 
set off from Paris to communicate it to his sove¬ 
reign." The bait took, and the queen, no doubt to 
her exceeding satisfaction, soon found herself safe at 
her brother’s court, ostensibly to negotiate a treaty 
between two powerful princes so nearly related to 
her,* but, actually, to carry out a well-devised plot, of 
which her departure from England was but the com- 
niencetuent.^ Her negotiations, at first proceeded in a 
manner likely to remove suspicion from her, if any had 
been entertained. A treaty was entered into which 
provided that the duchy of Guienne was to be delivered 
to the king of France to be restored to the king of 
England, withholding that portion of it lately con¬ 
quered by the French, till the court of peers should 
decide on his claim to it on his presenting himself at 
Beauvais by a certain day, he being only to pay the 
charges of the war if the conquered possessions were 
restored to him.® There does not appear to be any 
thing very enticing in these conditions; but, in the 


* Kenry, Ilistorxi of Ihitnin, vol.'vii. p. 165. 

* Fa’(/er<i, vol. iv. p. 140; Wai.sinoiiam, p. 121, 

® iMi'iUMUTii. Hist. Rks. Edwardi I. et II., p. 65. 

* 'I'he account given by Froissart, or, rather, by Joiin le Bel, of whose 
chronicle he was a continuator, of the motives of this journey of the 
()ueen, is uothuig better than an ingenious fiction, and bis complete de> 
partui e from truth is accoiintt'd for from his having been in the service and 
contideuce of John of Hainault, who was one of Isabella’s most active 
partisans. 

* Rapin, vol. iv, p, 170. 
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situation of king Edward, they were as favourable as 
could be expected ; and, very reluctantly, delaying his 
departure as much as possible, he pre[)ared, by the 
advice of his parliament, to cross the Channel, and 
pertiirm the required homage. At Dover, his own dis¬ 
inclination to the voyage, assisted by that of his 
favourite, who knew the danger of placing himself in 
the power of the queen, by entering the dominions of 
her brother, brought on, or induced him to assume, 
serious indisposition, which occasioned his sending to 
the court of France to crave further delay.^ This was 
exactly what his enemies desired. In this juncture he 
received an intimation that, provided he bestowed his 
continental dominions on the prince of Wales, the 
king of France would receive liis son’s homage, and 
then the necessity of the father’s personal attendance 
at the ceremo^ would no longer exist; a plan which 
allowed king Edward to release himself from the per¬ 
formance of a duty he was so desirous to avoid was 
adopted by him and his adviser with a readiness which 
shews how little they must* have dreamt of the danger 
to both of which it was pregnant. 

Early in the month of September 1.325, the young 
prince was publicly invested with the possessions of his 
father’s sovereignty and territories in France,^ the 
charter allowing of a resumption by the father of both 
title and lands in case he should survive his son; and 
after some negotiations on the subject between the two 
sovereigns, in one of which Edward provided against 
his son being married by the king of France, or made 
a ward without his permission; and after sufficiently, 
as he thought, counselling the prince as to his beha¬ 
viour, the latter was allowed to sail from Dover, 
attended by Walter bishop of Exeter and a handsome 
retinue, and, without accident, in due time found him- 

' Rvmebi Foedera, vol. iv. p. 163. 

* Rot. Pat. 19 En. n. p.i. m. S.*). On the Sd of September, at Langdon 
Abbey, near Dover, tbe king gave unto tbe prince, bis heirs and successors 
“jure bereditario, in perpetuam, tbe counties of Pontheiu and Motterel 
or Monstroill; and on the tenth of the same month, be being then at 
Dover, granted unto him tbe dukedom of Aquitaine, and all the lands be 
had, or ought to have, in tbe kingdom of France.”— Babnxs, p. 2. 
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self in his uncle’s dominions. The long-deferred 
homage was performed at the Bois de Vincennes, by the 
young duke of Aquitaine, without loss of time; but the 
king of France thought proper, when restoring the 
possessions of his duchy, to withhold those places 
which he had recently obtained by force of arms, and 
the ceremony was not performed without protestations 
on the part of those Englishmen who were present to 
watch over the interests of their monarch. 

Queen Isabella would have cared little had the 
whole duchy been retained by her brother. She had 
obtained what she wanted—the possession of her sou— 
and she immediately set about turning this advantage 
to the best account, seeking partisans among the most 
distinguished knights both in France and England, 
and, by every means in her power, endeavouring to 
excite the malcontent subjects of her lord who had 
taken refuge in France. The most distinguished amongst 
these was Sir Roger Mortimer, lord of Wigmoro, who 
had lately escaped from the Tower, with whom she ex¬ 
hibited herself on terms of such intimacy that tliere 
Can remain little doubt of her criminality, even at 
this early stage of their conspiracy.* The business 
on which she had been sent to France having been 
settled nearly twelve months since, she had no cause 
for staying there; but to the letters of her husband, 
desiring her to return, and holding out promises that 
seemed to shew an increased consideration for her, 
she made excuses that her brother desired her com¬ 
pany for some time longer. Edward also was very 
much dissatisfied with the conduct of Charles le Bel, 
regarding that portion of the English possessions in 
France he had obtained bjr conquest, and was not with¬ 
out suspicion that the prince of Wales might be un¬ 
fairly dealt with. He wrote urgently to Charles, re¬ 
quiring the return of his wife and son, and received 
from him communications to the effect that Isabella 

* TynnELL, Hist, of England^ vol. iu» p. S09, endeavours to remove 
suspicion from tlie queen in her conduct towards Mortimer; but as all be 
bas to say amounts to a statement that Mortimer was forty years of age 
at this time, he is any thing but successful. Thomas db la ’Mors {Vita 
Kdwardi H.) seems to consider her guilt beyond a doubt. 

VOL. I, B 
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excused herself from quitting France, as she feared the 
de Spencers would cause her to be put to death as soon as 
she appeared in England. The queen, previous to her 
journey, had assumed to be perfectly reconciled to the 
favourites, and had, since she had taken up her resi¬ 
dence at the French court, corresponded in a most 
amicable spirit with the younger of the two. The in¬ 
consistency of her conduct with her assumed fears did 
not fail to strike both the monarch and his counsellors, 
and they began to suspect some impending mischief. 
The arrival of the bishop of Exeter,* who escaped 
from the French court in disguise, made known its 
true nature. The bishop had beheld enough of 
Isabella’s proceedings to become aware of her inten¬ 
tions, and he took care to inform his master of all he 
knew and all he suspected. 

The king was greatly alarmed, but immediately 
took measures to counteract the queen’s intrigues, 
lie wrote'* to Charles le Eel to assure him, in the 
strongest manner, that if Hugh de Spencer, or any 
other person in his kingdom, or in his power, should 
offer to molest her, he would make a severe example 
of him, reminding her of the friendly way in which she 
had very recently treated the person she now affected 
to fear. He also wrote to the archbishop of Rheims, 
to the duke of Burgundy, and the most influential of 
the French peers, to the same purpose as to the king of 
France.-’ He wrote to the queen similar assurances, 
promising on herarrivfil in England her style of living 
should be every thing she desired, and urging her, as 
forcibly as he had her brother, to suffer his dear son 
Edward to come to him. He also addressed the ju’ince 
the following day, desiring his return. 

At this period, it would be unreasonable to suppose 
the prince was his own master, and his evasive reply 
to his father must, therefore, be regarded as having 

^ It is said that the bishop was dismissed from the queen’s secret 
council, but it seems improbable that he. bolding the office of the king's 
treasurt‘r, should have been in her confidence. Ilapin gives a very dif¬ 
ferent account. 

® Hot, Claus. 19 Edw. II. 

* Hbady, Complete History of England, vol. ii, p. 151. 
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been dictated by his mother or some of her friends. 
In this be is represented acknowledging his remem¬ 
brance of what had transpired at Dover, in their last 
interview, particnlarly his promise not to marry with¬ 
out his father’s consent, and further assured him of 
obedience to his wishes to the full extent of his ability; * 
adding, that he found it impossible to leave France as 
speedily as he commanded him, because his mother 
was not ready to commence the journey, nor could he 
prevail upon himself to leave her behind, being bound 
by the dearest ties of duty and affection not to oppose 
her wishes. The plot was thickening, and it became 
necessary that the king should increase in his exertions 
to counteract it. On the 18th of the following March 
he wrote, from Lichfield, a much longer letter* to his 
son. After commending his remembrance of what he 
had before alluded to, and hinting that his determina¬ 
tion to remain with his mother might lead to mischief, 
he endeavoured to make the prince aware of what was 
most culpalde in the cpieen’s conduct. 

Then, reiterating his commands to his son to leave 
France without a moment’s delay, the king acquaints 
him with his knowledge of the many offences he had 
committed since his residence at the French court. 
On the s.ame day, he wrote again to the king of France, 
exposing the fallacy of the queen’s excuses, and appeal¬ 
ing to him so strongly not to countenance her miscon¬ 
duct, that Charles could no longer openly favour her 
intrigues. 

Finding that his wife and son ceased to take any 
notice of his commands, and learning the full extent to 
which the former was plotting against him, the king 
became so active in his remonstrances with Charles 
le Bel and his principal nobles, that he found 
himself obliged to asSume dissatisfaction at Isabella’s 
proceedings. Probably a knowledge of the repre¬ 
sentations Edward was making at foreign courts, 

* Tyriipli/8 Hist, of England, vol. iii. p. 310. 

* This correspondence exists in the Close KoUs in the Tower of 
London* 19 Kr>w. 11.* and is preserved in the Foedera, vol. i. p. 18^?, and 
in the valuable publication of these rolls by the llecord Commission. 
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particularly at the court of Rome, may have hastened 
this, if the exceedingly indecorous behaviour of his 
sister, which had begun to be severely commented on 
by some of the most influential of his own subjects, 
had not been a sufficient cause. At this time, in Eng¬ 
land, in great part through the exertions of an arch¬ 
traitor, Adam de Orleton, bishop of Hereford,^ one 
of the most active of her agents, she knew her par¬ 
tisans to have so increased that her presence, with 
an armed force of 1000 men, was thought sufficient to 
ensure the complete success of her conspiracy. Her 
negotiations for foreign aid were also so far advanced, 
she coidd look forward to the result of her schemes 
with a degree of confidence that made her very careless 
as to the interpretation which might be put on her 
behaviour by the more respectable of the French 
nobles. 

In the month of June Edward followed up the 
favourable impression he fancied he had made on his 
brother-in-law, by another earnest appeal to his sense 
of honour, and made one more attempt to persuade 
his son to return to him. It is evident, from some 
passages in it, he wrote it under the impression that 
his previous communication had never reached the 
prince, in which there is good reason for believing 
he was perfectly correct. 

Tliis communication appears to have produced no 
more satisfactory effect than its predecessors, and it 
Avas rumoured that Fklw'ard, in his rage for the want 
of respect that had been shewn him, had banished 
both mother and son the kingdom. In his appeal to 
the pope, to whom he took care to forward copies of 
all his letters, he denies that he had ever entertained 
such an intention, that the tender age of his son 
actpiitted him of any imputation of disobedience, for 
which the queen was alone to blame, and that he 
entertained too great an affection for both to behave 

1 This turbulent priest bad appeared in arms against bis sovereign in 
an earlier conspiracy, for which he had been condemned by the parliament, 
and bis temporalities seized by tbe king, flis bead was saved by the in* 
terference of some of his brother prelates.—S tow, p. 222. 
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to them so harshly, ‘ Whether his holiness, from pure 
regard for justice thought himself bound to use his 
induence on behalf of the injured husband, or was 
persuaded to employ it by the costly presents he, as 
well as several of the college of cardinals, are stated to 
have received from England at this time,'- it is im¬ 
possible with any certainty to say ; but more than one 
writer avers, that thede Spencers were exceedingly liberal 
at Rome in the disposal of gold and jewels, which caused 
the head of the Christian Church to intimate to the king 
of France the propriety ofimmediatelydespatching to the 
king of England his wife and son. Another chronicler’ 
goes so far as to say, that a certain friar minor, named 
Thomas Dunhened, was sent from England with an 
associate to obtain from the pope for king Edward 
a divorce from bis queen. But if such a mission was 
ever tliouglit of, it is certain it came to nothing. 

Wlien the king of France received from the hands 
of the bishop of Xaintes, sent expressly from Rome on 
this business, a communication from the pope holding 
out a tlireat of excommunication if he continued to 
withliold the queen of England tVom her husband, he 
thought proper to assume some degree of indignation 
against his sister, and bade her quit his dominions 
forthwith;* but there is qtiite sufficient evidence for 
believing that he was aware at the time that she was 
about to proceed to Holland, to confer with a very 
serviceable partisan of hers called Sir John de Beau¬ 
mont, who had agreed to assist her with 300 horse, 
and to obtain the support of his brother William, 
earl of llainault, with a much more considerable force, 
on condition that her son prince Edward married the 

* “ Et idem filius nostor, erga nos non deliquit, nec permittit ietatis 
toneritudo ut sibi olFt'tisu alitjua possit, aut debeat imputari. Propter 
quod inluimaiium foret> nec r<edus porniitteiet nuturale, tuutaj crudeliUiis 
saevitiam contra eos exercore.”>~RoT. Ro.m. Kow. JI. m. 3. 

* Froissart, chap. vii. ® Chronicon de Eanercoit. 

* iM. Lanetdot has endeavoured to correct some of tlie numeroua errors 
to be found in the clironicles of France and England respecting Istibellu's 
residence at the court of her brother; but though his disquisition evinces 
much care and research, he does not appear to have sufficiently understood 
the (]ueeu’s proceedings.—See Metnoirei de I'Academie des Imcriptions, 
vol. X. 
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carl’s (laughter Philippa. The queen, therefore, went 
her way with an imposing retinue, and no attempt 
being made to detain her, she travelled by easy stages 
till she found herself safe near the end of her journey, 
lodging in the dwelling of an obscure knight, whose 
name in after years was to be celebrated tlirougliout 
Europe as one of the bravest companions of the Jdlack 
Prince. This was Sir Eustace d’And)reticourt. 

Kir .John dc Beaumont was a young knight panting 
for distinction, and seeing no road so open to advance¬ 
ment as the service of the queen of England, he readily 
undertook to be her chamjnoii, and was from thence¬ 
forth one of the most zealous of her suj)|)orters. Pro¬ 
bably her assumed wrongs excited his indignation, for 
she took care to make her representations of the in¬ 
dignities she suffered from the de Spencers sufficiently 
moving, and by the chivalrous spirit of the time every 
true knight felt bound to undertake the redressing of 
female grievances. There are reasons for suspecting 
Isabella of employing all the diplomacy of her sex in 
endeavouring to increase the number of her suj)j)orters, 
and influencing them to use their utmost exertions in 
her cause. Mortimer and several of bis brother con¬ 
spirators had fled with her from Paris, but bis ])resence 
was not likely to be much restraint, when in her situa¬ 
tion she had so many facilities for disguise. The ac¬ 
count given by Froissart of her intimacy with her 
young champion, though guarded, shews how entirely 
he devoted himself to her. He was her escort from 
the castle of Sir Eustace d’Ambreticourf, during which 
they had ample opportunities for cultivating a good 
understanding ; and during her subsequent residence at 
the court of his brother at Valenciennes, where sbe^vas 
.sumptuously entertained, heso bestirred himselfto obtain 
a force sufficient to support her claims that the earl and 
some of his council called in question the policy of so 
committing himself in such a cause. This, however, 
had no other effect than to make him more determined 
in the business, and he at last had the satisfaction of 
seeing that most of his friends were ready to set out 
for England as soon as required. 
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The earl of Hainault had four daughters, hut 
Philippa was the one by the terms of the agreement 
destined for the young prince of Wales, and during 
his stay at Valenciennes no effort was wanting on the 
part of the countess and queen Isabella to direct his 
attention towards her. It was soon evident that they 
took a mutual satisfaction in each other’s society. 

In the meantime king Edward was favouring the 
designs of his worthless wife by exhibiting a rashness 
and ignorance of what was required of him that could 
scarcely fail at so critical a time to be fatal to his own 
cause. lie was so dissatisfied with the conduct of his 
ambassadors, the bishop of Norwich and the earl of 
Richmond, at the court of France, for allowing his 
queen’s proceedings, that he charged them with neglect¬ 
ing their duty, and which led to their immediately 
joining his enemies ; and was so indignant at the 
easy escape of Isabella from her brother’s kingdom, 
that without the slightest means of supporting such a 
declaration, he declared war against France ;* and this 
ill-advised step had no other ettcetthan that of inducing 
Charles le Bel, who was well acquainted with his sister's 
movements, to bi! less careful of concealing his counte¬ 
nance of her projects than he had been. In many 
other ways he displayed his incapacity for government, 
which the emissaries of Isabella, by this time grown 
numerous and bold, took care to point out to his dis¬ 
satisfied subjects. ’fhe two de Spencers and their 
principal .agents were very unpopular in England, 
their pride and rapacity having offended the great 
body of the nation; and the king, as their protector, 
came in for a large share of the odium directed towards 
them. They were, however, well informed of the in¬ 
vasion from Holland, about to be attempted by the 
queen and her adherents, and persuaded the king 
to issue a proclamation which was forwarded to the 
sheriffs, the admirals of the north as well as the south 
of the Thames, the constable of Dover, and the war¬ 
dens of the Cinque Ports," which after relating the 


Act. Pub, iv. 198. 


• Tyekell, vol. iii. p. 314. 
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cause of the queen’s being sent to France, and of the 
prince following her, states her refusal to return or to 
allow of the departure of her son, and her having 
made alliances with Roger Mortimer, his notorious 
enemy and rebel, and other enemies and rebels in those 
parts, as well as numerous aliens, who intended to come 
over in force into England to hurt and destroy the good 
peo])le of the land, and to bring it into danger and to 
be subject, by the said aliens and rebels, to his dis¬ 
honour and disinheritance. 

Having warned his subjects of the mischief the 
queen was devising, he commands the officer to whom 
the i)roclamation is directed to see that every man 
capable of bearing arms, of whatever rank, be called out, 
fully cquip]>Qd for war, to arrest or destroy the expected 
invaders, except the queen and the ])rince. 

This docunieul concludes with proclaiming that the 
king “ will hold those who shall be ready ami use their 
endeavour to do these things, as his good and loyal 
subjects; but those that shall be negligent, and will 
not do their duty, he will hold as his enemies, and 
punish them as such.” Some of these proclamations 
are dated “ Gaywood, the 8th of February,” ami ol'.iers 
bear date at Leicester, the 6th of the ensuing March, 
which j)roves, at least, that there was sufficient time to 
make all classes of the king’s subjects aware of the 
impending struggle; but, unfortunately for him, he 
reaped but little benefit from it.* 'I'he more powerful 
barons regarded the favourites with ill-concealed ill- 
will, and the stories, cunningly devised of the queen’s 

* 'Hio saino ninv be said of .11 bis measures to counteract tbo queen’s 
intrigues* among which were d n^ctions sent to the sea-ports to soarcli 
passengers fur letters conveyin traitorous intelligence, and orders to the 
sbcrills to seize suspected perso and tbo publishers of malicious rt'purts 
against the king.—.Tno.>iAs ok .a More, p. 598. Hvmkki FaderUf vol. 
iv. p. 183, &c. Slow stays, tlu.t be victualled all bis castles in Kngland 
and Wales, and strengthened tlie gttrrisons. He also commanded that in 
every city, borough, town corporate, hundred, and wapentake of Eng¬ 
land, musters should ho made, and tho men exercised in arms, both on 
horseback and on foot* so that they luigltt* at all times, be ready when 
any hue and cry should be made, to pursue the aliens jf any came into 
Kngland. And to this purjiose* he orduhied hikeuings, or beacons, to be 
set up, that the same being fired might be seen al'ur otl', and thereby the 
people summoned to arms*—F. 21^3. 
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ill-treatment by them, inflamed the lower orders. An¬ 
other argument for a cliange was brought forward, 
which was made “ a tower of strength” by the queen’s 
partisans, and this was the name of the youthful prince 
of Wales. His virtues, his intelligence, and his beauty, 
were by turns descanted on in the warmest culoginm ; 
the inoraj of which was, how much happier the people 
of England would he under so admirable a prince, 
than in their jtrcsent op})ressed state, suffering from 
the misgovernment of a monarch, whose incapacity, 
under the direction of the hated de Spencers, was 
plunging the whole kingdom into ruin. 

Thetpieen was at this period enduring a very stormy 
voyage ; she having embarked in a small fleet at Dort 
with her son, and her Itnglish and foreign partisans, 
comprising a force of nearly .‘3000 armed men.* Mor¬ 
timer commanding iier Itnglish foi’ces, and Sir John 
de Beaumont the foreigners of various nations, whom 
he had persuaded to Join the expedition, among vvhom 
was Sir Itustace d’Amhreticonrt. The army was a 
small one for such a purpose, hut in its ranks were 
several men of high rank and influence in the country 
they were about to invade, whose oxanqfle was expected 
to produce very important efl'ects soon after a landing 
had h(!en effected. At the head of these was Edmund, 
earl of Kent, the king’s brother, who had leagued 
himself with Isabella ever since his appointment as 
ambassador at the court of flie king of Erance, when 
she first left England on the pretence of settling the 
matter of the homage. The rough weather they met 
with on their voyage drove them out of their course; 
so tliat, on the 22d of September, they with difficulty 
effected a landing, at a place called Orewell, on an 
obscure part of the coast of Suffolk,- where the queen, 
for want of better accommodation, was obliged to he 
content with a tent made by the sailors with carpets 
on the beach, in which, with a cheerful fire made of 

^ Knighton. 

® Wai>sinomam, p. 123. Anglia Sacra, vo\,i, p. 366. Feoissaht, 
chap, ix, gives a very incredible account of the voyage; indeed, but a 
small portion of that part of his chronicle for which he was indebted to 
Master John le Bel, is entitled to any consideration. 

E 2 
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pieces of wreck, she and her son had to pass the 
night.* She liked her first night’s rest, on her re¬ 
turn to I'ingland, so little, that almost as soon as day¬ 
break, all her military force having been lauded, she 
commenced her march by an advance upon Harwich, 
which she reached without opposition, on the 25th, 
and where she was welcomed by another of the king’s 
brotliers, Thomas of lirotherton, and by several other 
distinguished noblemen. 

•• Wliilst Isabella was here collecting her resources 
and making arrangements for effectually placing her 
son in opposition to his father, kitig Edward, who had 
heard of her landing, was wasting the precious time 
in concocting proclamations against his enemies, to 
which no one attended." Roger Mortimer, against 
whom this innocuous artillery was directed, .advised 
the queen to issue a manifesto, which had a very diffe¬ 
rent effect. She, as is customary with all whose object 
is robbery and bloodshed, promised that she would pro¬ 
cure the enjoyment of the most perfect peace and pro¬ 
sperity for every one, excepting those public enemies, 
the two de Spencers, Robert Baldock, the king’s chan¬ 
cellor, and their partisans, who were denounced as the 
creators of the present disturbances; and she assured 
the people that nothing should be taken from them 
during her march through the country, without their 
consent, under very severe penalties. The denunciation 
of men so universally halted as the unworthy favourites 
soon brought to the queen’s standard numerous power¬ 
ful barons whom their exactions and insolence had 
disgusted. Prominent among them there came Ileury, 
earl of Lancaster, the queen’s uncle, and subsequently 
the earls of Norfolk, Leicester, and Pembroke. The 


‘ Chron, de Flandres. 

* In one dated September 28th, and given under the great seal at the 
Tower of London, he commands all his subjects to assist him against the 
invaders, and destroy them all except the queen, the prince, and the 
earl of Kent; engages to pay the soldiers wages, and promises to men of 
greater quality his charters of pardon for felony, or adherence to his 
enemies, as well in times past as the present; and offers a thousand pounds 
sterling and a free pardon to any one who would bring him the head or 
the body of the traitor Koger Mortimer. 
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country people were reconciled to tlie presence of armed 
men, the majority of whom were foreigners, by finding 
a fair price always given for whatever was required of 
them. This liberality, however, was limited to those 
who favoured the queen’s projects, for any one known 
to be loyal to his king was plundered without mercy. 
It is impossible to give an adequate idea of the immense 
extent of the deception carried on by Isabella to induce 
persons to join her ranks.* The great and powerful 
body the clergy were especially the objects of it, which 
appeared in a report, that the pope had absolved the 
king’s subjects from their oath of fealty, and had thun¬ 
dered his heaviest anathemas against all who should 
appear in arms against the queen ; having sent two 
cardinals with her army to see that these things should 
be properly enforced." Intelligence of such a nature 
did wonders in favour of tliose for whose profit it was 
circulated. Many of the higher officers of the church 
joined the invaders, and others sent inij)ortaiit assist¬ 
ance. 

Whilst matters were going on thus favourably with 
the infamous Isabella, her unhappy husband began to 
experience a taste of those slights of which he was soon 
to have so ample a provision. He sent to the citizens 
of London recjuesting their assistance to drive the for¬ 
eign invaders out of the kingdom, to which, after due 
deliberation, they replied,acknowledging their reverence 
to the king, the queen, and the prince, and their readi¬ 
ness to resist foreign aggression, but declined to march 
out of the city, unless tliey were allowed to return the 
same day before sunset. This answer must have been 
sufficiently unsatisfactory; but when the king learned 
that a large majority of the inhabitants had been won 
over by the emissaries of the queen, who were very 

^ In mentioning tbe weakness of the invading force Henry adds, ” Hut 
they brought with them a whole army of political lies; which did incre¬ 
dible execution, rendered the unhappy Edward odious and contemptible 
in the eyes of his subjects, and made the deluded people look ou the per- 
Bdious Isabel and the profligate Mortimer as the most illustrious patriots 
and deliverers of their country.*'— tiist. of Great Britain, Civil and Mill* 
tar^, vol. vii. p. 169. 

^ Thomas i>£ la Mohc* 
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busy amongst them, and that they were on the verge 
of insurrection, he knew he must seek for assistance 
elsewhere. Therefore, after provisioning the Tower of 
London, he left there his son John of Eltham, with the 
wife of Hugh le de Spencer the younger, and proeeeded, 
in company with the unpopular favourites and the 
equally unpopular chancellor, into Gloucestershire, in 
hopes of raising a sufficient force to enable him to 
withstand his enemies. 

Scarcely had ho taken his departure, when the 
Londoners broke out into a frightful tumult, coerced 
their authorities, beheaded a servant of the younger 
de Spencer, and after plundering the house of tlie 
bishop of Exeter, they executed him in tiie same 
manner at Cheapside, whilst proclaiming him a public 
traitorThen, having accidentally met with Sir John 
de Weston, constable of the Tower, they took the keys 
of the fortress from him, liberated the prisoners, turned 
out the king’s officers, and put others in their places 
who were more to their liking, and declared the Lord 
John of Eltham, guardian of the city and kingdom, 
who was obliged to sanction the atrocities they were 
daily committing. 

* \V AL.tiNOiiAM. Tbo bisliop had given groat offonce when ho lield tho 
office of treasurer hv recommending that the itinerant justices should sit 
in London, which led to tho punishment of several of the citizens, of whoso 
turbulence there is a deplorable picture preserved by William de Dene, a 
public notary connected with tho church of llochester Sav. vol. i. 

fol. living at the time these events happened, He says that sevcM'al 
dignitaries of the church had assembled at Lambeth for the purpose of 
selecting two of their number to be sent as mediators between the king 
and queen, but the ))eople had been so excited against the bishops, laying 
to their charge the evils that had befallen the kingdom, that it was dan. 
gorous for any of their order to appetu* in public. Notwithstanding tliis, 
the bishop of Winchester volunteered to proceed on such a mission if au 
associate could he found. Having, how’ever, learned that there had been 
a tumultuous meeting at tho Guildhall, when the deaths of the bishops of 
London uiid Uochoster, and the king’s justices, the plunder of the mer> 
chants, and other measures of a like nature, w'ere resolved on, the assembly- 
dispersed in great alarm. The bishop of Rochester, as he was flying for 
sanctuary to St. Paul’s Church, whilst crossing the fields near the north 
door, fell into the hands of the insurgents, who, after grievously wounding 
him, dragged him to the great cross at Cheapside, wliere they struck off 
his head. Tims perished Walter Stapleton, an able statesman, an ami* 
able prelate, and a great encouragor of learning. He was the founder of 
Exeter College and of Hart Hall, Oxford. 
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'I'his state of things does not appear to have been 
much improved by the arrival of the queen and the 
prince of Wales with a powerful army wliich was every 
diiy increasing; but, iinding the king had escaped, her 
advisers recouinieiided instant pursuit, and, in conse¬ 
quence, they advanced upon Oxford, where a cun¬ 
ningly devised proclamation, which had been drawn 
up during the journey, was made public and exten¬ 
sively circulated. 

This is believed to have been the handiwork of 
Adam de Orleton, bishop of Hereford, one of tlie ablest 
and most unprincipled of the queen’s party, and bears 
about it umjuestionable evidence of having proceeded 
from that worthless churchman.‘ Its s()ecious pre¬ 
tences and delusive promises deceived many, and Isa¬ 
bella ami the prince found themselves so well seconded 
by the nation, that the cause of king Edward was soon 
seen to be hopeless. Tiie unhappy monarch thought 
of making a stand at Bristol, which he caused to be 
strengthened as much as possible and placed under the 
government of the elder dc Spencer, but there had not 
been time to complete his preparations when the place 
was besieged by a powerful army—with which his queen 
had hurried from Oxford —and forced to surrender, barely 
allowing opportunity for the escape of the king with the 
younger de Spencer, the chancellor, and a few others. 
The elder de Spencer was not so fortunate; he fell into 
the hands of the queen, who wreaked her vengeance on 
him by causing the venerable nobleman to be executed 
under circumstances of great barbarity.'* 

* De la More Informs us that this old traitor preached a sermon at 
Oxford from the followings text My head, my bead acheth” (2 Kings, 
iv« 19). in reference to the master against whom he was coiiS|>iring; 
wherein, after giving his explanation of the queen’s motives for entering 
the kingdom at the head of an armed force, he concludes with advocating 
tlie necessity of cutting oil* the head of a kingdom when it becomes af¬ 
fected by indisposition. This atrocious bint, it is stated, was uttered in 
the presence of the wife and the son of the sovereign he was so eager to 
sacrifice, and before the principal personages then at the university. Bad 
as isabolla was, she was scarcely abandoned enough at this stage of the 
rebellion to allow such treason to have been uttered so boldly before her, 
and it is so much at variance with the tone of the documeut alluded to in 
the text, that 1 am disposed to doubt its correctness. 

^ De la More. 
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The capture of Bristol produced a prodigious effect 
in favour of the conspirators. Tiie authorities of many 
important cities sent messages to the queen to deliver 
them up to her; whilst it deeided the fate of the fugi¬ 
tive king. No one know what had become of him, and 
very few seemed to cure, 'fhis indifference induced a 
great change in the sentiments of the now dominant 
party. We hear no more of “ our most dear lord the 
king,” as he is styled in the Oxford proclamation. 
It was necessary, however, to obtain their object by 
cautious advances, and, therefore, at a meeting of the 
most powerful barons, at Bristol, on the 26th of Octo¬ 
ber,’ the young prince was appointed regent of the 
kingdom in the absence of his father, and persons were 
selected to fill the principal offices of state.- Soon 
afterwards Isabella proceeded to Hereford, but sent 
previously a considerable force, under the earl of Lan¬ 
caster, with an experienced guide, into Wales, where 
it was reported Edward had concealed himself.’ The 
intelligence proved to be correct. The unfortunate king 
of England having sought refuge among the monks 
of the Abbey of Nethe, in Glamorganshire. He was 
betrayed to his enemies, and, with the younger de 
Spencer, Robert Baldock, and Simon de Reding, car¬ 
ried a prisoner to . Monmouth. As the power of 
guardianship would cease at the return of the king, his 
capture must have rather embarrassed the conspirators. 
After due debate, the vvily bishop of Hereford was sent 
to persuade the helpless monarch to give up the great 
seal for the use of the prince his son, and for the 
security of the kingdom—which with some difficulty 
he succeeded in doing. After this, Edward was con¬ 
veyed to the castle of Kenilworth, where, with orders 
“ for his diet no otherwise than for a king,” he spent 
the winter. On his way he was enforced, at Ledbury, 

' Hot. Claus. 22 Row. II. Dors. 

’ In this assembly were found the archbishop of Dublin ; the bishops 
of Winchester, Ely, Lincoln, Hereford, Norwich, and other prelates ; the 
earls of Kent, Norfolk, and Lancaster ; and many other barons and knights 
of loss distinction. 

’ Stow gives a very singular account, founded on that preserved by 
De la Mona, of the king’s escape. 
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to issue writs for the prorogation of parliament to be 
holden by “ Isabel, queen consort of England, and Ed¬ 
ward, his eldest son, guardian of England.” Those 
writs were afterwards sealed with the great seal by 
Prince Edward (in his capacity as guardian of the 
kingdom), to whom its custody had devolved, by the 
king’s directions.‘ In the one dated at Ledbury, De¬ 
cember 3d, there appears the first evidence we possess 
of a design in the dominant party to set aside tlic 
reigning sovereign, for it summons the parliament to 
meet on the 7th of January, to treat with the king, 
should he he jtresent., or, in his absence, with the queen 
consort and Edward, the king’s eldest son, guardian 
of the kingdom, 

'I’errible was the fate of his unworthy favourites. 
Isabella seems to have regarded Hugh do Spencer 
with an intense hatred, which she made no attempt 
to conceal; nor amongst her adherents did any better 
feeling prevail. He was arraigned before a tribunal of 
bitter enemies, Sir William Trussel acting as justiciary, 
who addressed him, subsequently to condemnation, in 
a speech that, after charging him with a multitude of 
crimes, where falsehood was quite as prominent as truth, 
sentences him to all the horrible penalties of treason. 

This sentence was carried into effect on the 24th of 
November, a few days only after it was ])ronounced, 
affording a lesson to all royal favourites who abuse the 
influence they possess, not likely to be disregarded.* 
The end of Robert de Baldock, the chancellor, was 
equally deplorable ; for having been committed to the 
custody of the bishop of London, the Londoners fancy¬ 
ing that he was better treated than he ought to have 
been, took his punishment into their own hands, and 
used him with such violence that he died shortly after¬ 
wards. The earl of Arundel, and one or two offenders 
of less note, were beheaded at Hereford. 

* Rymeri Foederay vol, iii. p. f37. 

^ According' to achronicle preserved in Leland, and attributed to Sir 
W. Packingtou, who held the honourable office of treasurer to the Black 
Prince, the treatment of Hugh le de Spencer, from his capture to his death, 
was a succession of indignities and cruelties, that reflect eternal disgrace 
upon those at whose instigation the^ were employed. 
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Whilst the unfortunate king was passing his 
Christmas in solitude and anxiety at Kenilworth, the 
queen and the prince of Wales, the archbishops of Can¬ 
terbury and York; the new treasurer, the bishoj) of 
Winchester ; the chancellor, the bishop of Norwich ; 
with the bishops of Ely, Coventry, Hereford, and a 
brilliant asseinbhige of nobles and knights, were en¬ 
joying the same season, in a series of magnificent 
entertainments at Wallingford castle.‘ Thence they 
started lor London, the road, all the way, crowded as 
thougli with a triumphal procession. Isabella was at 
the zenith of her popularity, and in the full tide of 
success : her crimes and follies were forgotten, and the 
tens of thousands who thronged the way wherever she 
passed, regarded her with the most enthusiastic admi¬ 
ration. In London she received many rich presents, 
doubtless to propitiate her favour. The young prince 
was not less thought of; he was brought prominently 
forward on all occasions, to the great gratification of 
the people. Hurried from one new and exciting scene 
to another, and excited by the applause he was conti¬ 
nually receiving, little time was left him to reflect on the 
position in which he was placed, or to give a thought on 
the condition of the miserable captive at Kenilworth. 
Nevertheless, as will presently be shewn, he did not 
allow himself to be led away entirely from that sense 
of justice which is as strong in the hoy as in the man. 
Even at this early age there is reason for believing he 
began to have a perception of the real nature of the 
scenes he was required to sanction. 

The parliament, which had been prorogued to the 
7th of January, now assembled at VVestininster, the 
prince of Wales taking his place at their head; but 
it was soon seen that they desired for him a more 
familiar title than his present one of guardian, for 
several members addressed the meeting denouncing 
the king’s numerous acts of misgovernment so effec¬ 
tively, it was unanimously agreed that he should be 
deposed, and his eldest son dected king in his room.® 

* Walsincham. 

’ AnglUi Sacra, vol. i. p. 367. Walsinoham, Hist. Reg. Ang. p. 126. 
Ypodigma NtuHruc, p. 508. 
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The prince, if he possessed the sensibility which, in 
after years, he so amply exhibited, could not have felt 
very comfortable in listening to the charges that were 
brought against his father, in a court of which he was 
the president; and the proposal with whieh they were 
followed must have greatly increased his distress. It 
is certain that he refused the crown, unless his father 
chose voluntarily to resign it.' This conduct created 
some surprise, and more confusion, amongst the prin¬ 
cipal conspirators, who had not prepared themselves to 
meet in one so young and so well tutored, as they 
thought, a proceeding so creditable to him. But, 
finding his determination not to be shaken, they met 
the dilemma by sending to the king, by the bishops of 
Hereford, Winchester, and Lincoln, and several other 
members of the assembly of different ranks, the articles 
of accusation—on which, in conseijuencc of habitual 
indolence, cruelty, and incapacity, he had been judged 
unfit to govern—for the purpose of intimidating him 
into a resignation of the crown.- 

Tliomas de la More, who, from having lived in the 
service of the weak-minded Edward, may be supposed 
to have good grounds for the statements he makes, has, 
in his life of his master, given an account of the mau- 
nei- by which the dejjutation from the parliament, in 
their interview with the king, succeeded in the object 
of their etnbassy. Adam de Orleton, the turbulent 

* Wai-sivoiiam wants to make it believed that Isabella was excessively 
grieved at these proceedings against her husband, and that her sorrow iu- 
lluenced her son to decline taking the regal title from bis lather, unless 
with his consent. SI e might have appeared sorry, for she could he a 
most accomplished hypocrite when she pleased, hut that she had any 
genuine sympathy in the matter is (juife out of the question. 

* “ I3y common decree, on hehalfof the whole kingdom, it was ordained 

that three bishops, John Stratford, bishop of Winchester; Adam de 
Orleton, bishop of Hereford j and Henry, bishop of J.»incoln ; two earls, 
Henry of Leicester and John earl of Warwick ; two ahl»ots, Glastonbury 
and Dor; two harons, Roger Gray and Hugh Courteuay ; two justices. 
Sir Geolfrey Scrope and Jolm de Staiitham ; two barons of tlie forts ; four 
burgesses of London, and four knights of the commonalty of the land, 
should be sent to the king.’*—Siow,p. The articles of accusation 

may he found in Knioiiion, t7(>5 ; Walsingham, p. 1^7 ; and rrell, 
vol. iii. p. 3V6. The account of the deputation, in Walsingham, p. 128; 
De la iMoue, p, 600; Kniguion, 2550, &c. The rival histories of 
Bbauy and TYRnEi.L are also well worth consulting. 
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bishop of Hereford, seems to have been the spokesman 
of tlie party, and he exhibited no more respect for tlie 
king’s feelings, when he addressed him in his prison at 
Kenilworth, than he had shewn for his person on 
many occasions since the commencement of the con¬ 
spiracy. Having sufficiently frightened the unhappy 
monarch by an awful detail of his crimes and offences, 
which had such an effect upon him he would have 
fallen to the ground in a swoon, had he not received 
timely support, he stated that he was empowered to 
promise, on condition of his voluntarily resigning the 
crown, not only safety, but a handsome style of living 
that would meet with his wishes in every respect. The 
unhappy Edward was but too well satisfied to get rid 
of his troublesome dignities on such terms, lie an¬ 
swered, with tears in his eyes, that he much regretted 
he liad so misbehaved himself towards his people, ask¬ 
ing {tardon for his offences of the persons present; and 
seeing a speedy termination of his government could 
not he avoided, he expressed his thanks that his eldest 
son should he a])pointed to reign in his place.* 

The king then came forward before the deputation 
and delivered up the ensigns of sovereignty; upon 
which Sir William Trussol, who had been appointed 
by the parliament to fulfil the duty now re([uired of 
him, surrendered the homage of the people of Eng¬ 
land to their sovereign, in these words : — 

“ I, William Trussel, procurator of the prelates, 
earls, and barons, and other people in my procuracy 
named, having for this full and sufficient power, do 
surrender and deliver up to you Edward, king of Eng¬ 
land before this time, the homage and fealty of the persons 
in my procuracy named, in the name of them and every 
of them, for certain causes therein mentioned : and do 
return them up to you, Edward, and acquit or dis¬ 
charge the persons aforesaid, in the best manner that 
the Taw and custom can give it; and do make this 
protestation in the name of all those that will not for 

* Walsingham, De t.a More, Stow» The king is described as ap¬ 
pearing before the depuation in a sort of funeral garment, as though to 
shew his melancholy condition. 
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the future be in your fealty or allegiance, nor claim to 
hold any thing of you as king; but account you as a 
private person, without any manner of royal dignity.” 

“ Then Thomas Blunt, knight, and steward of the 
king’s household, by the breaking of the rod, resigned 
his office, and shewed that the king’s household had 
free liberty to depart.”* 

Such was the end of the reign of Edward of Caiinar- 
von, and truly it formed a most unpromising I’relude 
to that of Edward of Windsor. 

‘ Stow, p, 225. 
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Kdw’ard of Windsor acknowled<,^od Kin^ of Kng^land—Ilis first Act of 
Authority^Ilis Coronation—^Mortimer and Isabella usurp the Go. 
Vermont — Disturbed State of the Country —The Scots break the 
PeaiM! —Preparations for War—Serious Quarrel between the English 
Archers and tho H.nnault Auxiliaries—The Kin{? invades Scotland 
—SutForinjfS ofhis Army—Tho Scots elude them—Tho English Army 
returns inglorious to Durham—. Mortimer and Isabella enter into u 
disgraceful Peace with tho King of Scotland —Murder of Edward of 
Cicrnurvon—ilis Character—Latin Verses written bv him in Prison 
—I’nvileges granted to the City of London—Marriage of Edward of 
Windsor to Philipjra of Uainault—Ills pretensions to tho Throne of 
France first started—'J’ho Earl of Kent with other Lords appear in 
arms against Mortimer — lie puts down their Confederacy—I'he 

Queen Motiier's iniumous conduct_I'ho King of France summons 

the King of England to do homage to him for Aijuitaine and l^on- 
thieu—Kdw'ard proceeds to France—Manner in which he performs 
the reijuired homage—He returns to England —Arrival of Ambassa¬ 
dors from France to arrange that tho homage should be more fully 
jierfonm'd—Edward’s political views—Plot of Mortimer and Isabella 
to destroy tlio Earl of Kent —Ilis Execution—The King enters into 
a Combination to put an end to the Authority of Mortimor_Mor¬ 

timer's precautions and the Queen’s audacity — Mortimer surprised 
and taken [irisonei bv a party headed by the King —Ho i.s s«mr. to 

tho 'I’ower—Public Rejoicings at the Downfal of Mortimer_Ilis 

Execution—Tbo Murderers of E<lward of Cairuarvon brought to 
punishiueut — Conduct of the King towards the Queen Mother. 

No sooner had tlie deputation returned from Kenil¬ 
worth, than Edward of Windsor was publicly declared 
and acknowledged, in full parliament, king of Eng¬ 
land,’ and with the full power of sovereignty he issued 
a proclamation,* which w'as made known through¬ 
out the kingdom, that all might be made aware of the 
important change that had taken place in its govern- 

' Wai .mnoham, Hist, p. 106. 

^ Ror, Claus. 1 Edw. 111. part i. no. 28. Biiady, Complete Hi&t. of 
Koglaod, Appendix, no. 74. Tyrwell, Gtjw. Hist, of Euglami, vol. iii. 
p. 387. Si'hBD, p. 563. Barnes, p. 3. Diffeient copies of this procla¬ 
mation will he found to boar difierent dates, and to have some slight 
variations. Edward of Windsor was first proclaimed king of England 
on the 25th of January, and he began to ** publish his peace,’’ as it was 
called, a few days ailerwards. 
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ment. On the same day' the young king received the 
honour of knighthood from the hand of his cousin, Henry 
earl of Lancaster,* a distinction, it is believed, he was 
much more gratified with than he was with tlie more 
imposing one he had so lately obtained. Immediately he 
found himself possessed of the privileges of the order, he 
exercised the proudest of them, by conferring its covet- 
able honours on several young noblemen, among whom 
were three sons of the now all-powerful Lord Mor- 
timer.3 There is no doubt that the warlike prej)ara- 
tions which Edward of Windsor had beheld since his 
departure from his father’s court, the society of so 
many adventurous spirits into which he had been 
thrown, during his residence with his mother at Paris 
and Valenciennes, and the stirring scenes and incidents 
of which he had been an eye-witness since his landing 
in England, had made a very powerful impression on 
his imagination, and produced that bias for military 
spectacles and warlike achievements which subse- 
r|uently made him regarded amongst the chivalry of 
Europe as the king Arthur of his age. 

'I’he same day that stiw him numbered with the 
most distinguished knights of Europe beheld him, after 
a ceremony scarcely less imposing, enrolled amongst 
the greatest potentates in the civilised world. His 
coronation was brilliantly attended; and he was 
crowned by Walter Reginald, archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, in the abbey church at Westminster, where that 
prelate preaciied a sermon, taking for his text the 
phrase, “ Vox populi vox Dei,” in which he exhorted 
all the people to pray unto the King of kings for the 
king they had elected.* The exhortation found, amongst 
tiie learned preacher’s audience, many likely to j)ay it 
the attention it deserved, for the noblest and best of 


* Sandfoud, Gcn#?ai. Hisf. 158. Knighton, 2560. 

* UoTUi-i Pat. 1 Euw. ill. p. ii. n, 13, 

® Catal, Honour, p. 57.6. Di'ODalk, voI. i. p. 145. 

* Stow, p. 224. FftoissAiiT, chap. liv., .states that Edw'ard was crowned 
on Christmas-day ; in which glaring error he is followed by Siow and 
some writers of our own times. For more trustworthy authoriW see 
Kymeh (Ficrfera, Tol. iv. p, 244), or even Wai.sinoiiam (Hist, fiegum 
Anglia, p. 128). 
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those who had combined to place the royal youth in the 
elevated station he now occupied, were sure of desiring 
for him that stability for his government which they 
were satisfied the favour of Heaven could most se¬ 
curely bestow. They did not, however, fail to have 
recourse to such temporal assistance as was likely to 
gain the desired object; therefore, they resolved, in 
their places in parliament, that the inexperience of their 
young monarch should have the advantage of a council 
of regency, composed of twelve of the ablest statesmen 
and commanders in the kingdom’, of which the carl of 
Lancaster was the chief, who was to have the custody 
of the king’s person ; hut these wise resolves were to 
little purpose. The queen, with Mortimer and Adam 
de Orleton, the factious bishop, engrossed the whole 
power and offices of the realm; and those of the council 
who were not ready to be their tools, found themselves 
reduced to the condition of ciphers in the government. 
They saw this infamous triumvirate disposing of the 
resources of the state, for themselves and their crea¬ 
tures, with the most scandalous profusion." The im¬ 
mense estates and treasures of the do Spencers were 
confiscated and appropriated to their use. Sir John of 
Hainaiilt and his friends were rewarded with rich gifts, 
and the turbulent Londoners not only procured pardon 
for the atrocities they had committed, but obtained a 
new charter, containing many additional privileges.® 
Acts of parliament were also passed for the security of 
all who had participated in the rebellion against Ed¬ 
ward the Second.* 

The people still held in remembrance the name of 
Thomas, earl of Lancaster, who had been beheaded at 
l^onlefract, by command of Edward of Carnarvon, and 
the government took advantage of this feeling to keep 


* Theso were the archbishops of Canterbury and York; the bishops 
of Winchester, Worcester, and Hereford; the earls of i.ancaster, Nor¬ 
folk, Kent, and Surrey ; and the barons Percy, Wake, Ingham, and Ross. 
—Lh.and, Coll. vol. i. p. 68d. Knighton, 

* The sum of ? 0 , 000 /, was granted to the queen to pay her debts, be¬ 
sides an allowance of 20,0001. a*year« More than two-thirds of the whole 
revenues of the crown. 

* Rymer, vol. iv. p. 245. ^ Primo Edw* III* cap. 1. 
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np sentiments of animosity against the prisoner at 
Kenilworth. Not satisfied with giving back the con¬ 
fiscated land to the earl’s representatives, and also 
restoring to their estates all who had suffered in his 
quarrel, a letter was written to the pope, in the name 
of the king, requesting the honour of canonisation for 
the deceased nobleman, on account of the many emi¬ 
nent qualities he is there stated to have possessed, and 
the numerous miracles, there as earnestly averred, 
wrought by the invocation of his name.' 

What may bo considered as the first iict of the reign of 
the new king was the promulgation of a general ])ardon 
for all offenders,—a precedent of questionable character, 
wliich has since been followed by some of Edward’s 
successors at the same period. Very little good was 
likely to be done by letting loose upon society all that 
was most worthless and ungovernable in its ranks, at 
a time when the hands of authority had lately been so 
loosed that it required a long course of good govern¬ 
ment to- reconcile the commonalty to a return to a 
state of order and obedience. The result was shortly 
afterwards seen in violent commotions which broke 
out in different parts of the kingdom. The exactions 
and insolence of the clergy belonging to some of the 
richest and most powerful abbeys, a])pcar to have been 
regarded with great animosity by the laity of the towns 
in which they were located,—this feeling against them 
they seemed to care very little about, and treated 
their unclerical neighbours with as much indignity and 
injustice as they thought themselves safe in exhibilingi 
The monks of the abbey of Bury behaved so offensively 
that the inhabitants at la.st assembled in arms, beat 
down the gates, “bare out of the abbey all the gold, sil¬ 
ver, ornaments, books, charters, and other writings, with 
the assay of their coins, stamps, and all other things 
pertaining to their mint; and all other goods of brass, 


• Ftedera, vol. iv. p. 262. The following year Edward gave permis¬ 
sion to collect subscriptions for the purpose of building a chapel where 
the earl was beheaded, and subsecjuently repeated his application for 
canonising him; nevertheless, Lancaster was not permitted to be con¬ 
sidered a saint till the reign of Richard the Second. 
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pewter, iron, and lead.” They burnt the houses of 
the abbot in the town; and after possessing them¬ 
selves of the live stock and grain, destroyed, in the 
same manner, several manors belonging to him, 
wounded and imprisoned the monks, whom they forced 
to seal such charters as they put before them. To put 
an end to this tumult, the earl of Norfolk, marshal 
of England, Thomas Bardolph, and other powerful 
barons, were, by the king’s commission, directed to use 
all means at their disposal, and having discovered the 
principal “ malefactors,” they were apprehended and 
convicted. Nineteen were hanged, and one pressed to 
death. Besides which, the inhabitants were condemned 
to pay the abbot, “ toward ” the damage his property had 
received, the sum of 140,000f. But the king, who had 
arrived at Bury with his court, persuaded the monks 
to be satisfied with the payment of 2000 marks within 
a period of the next twenty years, on the people of 
Bury giving security for their good behaviour.* 

Scarcely was this riot put down, when another of 
an equally alarming character broke out at Canterbury. 
This arose in consequence of a refusal of the numerous 
clergy in that ecclesiastical city to assist the citizens in 
furnishing twelve horsemen for the king’s use, as they 
had been commanded. The latter, burdened with many 
exactions, thought it but right that those communities 
established amongst them, that lived upon the fat of 
the land, should contribute to the support of the state 
as well as themselves; but the monks claimed their 
privilege of exemption, “ for so much as the kings 
of England had founded their church in free and 
perpetual alms.” This excuse by no means satisfied 
the citizens, and they assembled tumultuously, and 
seemed determined on having recourse to violent mea¬ 
sures. There is no record of this “ stirre,” as Stow 
calls it; but it is believed that the commons found the 
monks “too many” for them. However, it is certain 
that the monastic establishments were in ill repute with 
the great body of the people, who, all over the country. 


Regist. of Burl/, cited by Stow. 
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were in no state to tolerate oppression or insolence.* 
With the elements of discord so apparent, the young 
king had to venture upon the difficult office of govern¬ 
ment, and unfortunately there existed evils of still 
greater magnitude, which, had his abilities been equal 
to the exigency, would have prevented his employing 
the necessary measures to breathe a more healthful 
spirit amongst his people. The queen and her paramour 
gave themselves little trouble about the king. They 
managed all affairs of state, and left the youthful 
sovereign with about as little power in the govern¬ 
ment as the humblest of his subjects. He seemed, 
however, at this time to care more for cultivating his 
military predilections than for interfering with the 
management of his kingdom, and there were some 
brave men about his person who took pains to foster 
his martial ardour as much as possible. A warlike 
monarch, sufficiently brave and skilful to repair the 
disasters of the last reign, was much needed. On the 
continent the English name had fallen into disrepute, 
and nearer home, the Scots had regarded it Avith so 
little respect that their audacity became intolerable.- 
'I'he disturbed state of England was a great temptation 
to them, and notwithstanding there existed a truce 
between the two nations, a prospect of a long minority 
seemed to afford them complete impunity for any 
aggressions they chose to commit. Robert de Bruce, 


* IVr.my aiithoritu'S could bo quoted to stronj^thon tliis unfavourable 
description of the whole body of tlio priesthood at this period j but it 
should not he forgotten, that however objectionable may have been their 
behavittur in some respects, there wore several very distinguished ex¬ 
amples amongst them of piety, clrarity, and scholarsiiip. In short, we are 
indebt<*d to them almost eutirely for the literature of the period; and 
from their ranks were drawn not only whatever possessed pretensions to 
science and learning, hut also to statesmanship. Their charity was often 
comprehensive beyond nil modem examples; and if they, as a body, thus 
deserve censure for exhibiting themselve.s offensively to their lay brethren, 
the admirable promptitude with which they rarely failed to come forward 
to allay the animosities of hostile kings and turbulent barons, entitles them 
to very high commendation. 

^ On the day of the yoiing Ving*s coronation, a strong party of Scots 
passed the borders and attempted to surprise the castle of Norliam; they 
found, however, the garrison prepared, and received so rough a reception 
that they w’ere glad to beat a retreat. 

VOL, I. F 
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the king of Scotland, though now suffering from the 
infirmities of age, could not allow so favourable an 
opportunity for commencing a war upon his “ natural 
enemies” to be neglected, and sent a defiance to the 
young king, threatening his kingdom with a speedy 
invasion. 

The people of England were roused by this insult, 
and but little time elapsed before warlike preparations 
on an extensive scale were carried on in every part of 
the kingdom. To strengthen the resources at the 
disposal of the sovereign, the queen sent for her 
champion. Sir John do Beaumont, who ‘obeyed her 
summons with a force amounting to 2000 armed 
men of various nations. The employment of foreign 
auxiliaries w’as regarded with intense Jealousy and 
discontent throughout England; and whilst king Ed¬ 
ward, or more properly speaking, his mother, was 
engaged at York, where the English army was being 
concentrated, in giving the most magnificent enter¬ 
tainment to the numerous nobles and knights of 
Hainault, Flanders, and Artois, Sir John had brought 
with him, a quarrel arose between some of the English 
archers and the servants and horse-boys of the strangers, 
which spread so rapidly, and was so furiously carried 
on, that before measures could be taken for its suppres¬ 
sion, a great number had been killed on both sides. 
The young king by his personal interference put a stop 
to these hostilities, and with the assistance of Isabella 
w'as enabled to restore the camp to something like a 
state of order, but neither effected any real good, for 
the foreign mercenaries suddenly appeared in great 
force, and fell upon the archers of Northampton 
and Lincolnshire, of whom they killed more than 
300. This cowardly revenge so enraged the whole 
body of the English army, that they would immediately 
have attacked the strangers and cut them off to a man, 
had not king Edward once more interposed, and partly 
by argument, partly by surrounding the foreigners by a 
protecting force, succeeded in lulling the storm.' 

' Fiioissaht, chap, xvi., gives a detailed description of this quarrel, 
which hrcike out at the house of the Black Friars, in York (not at the 
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On a force composed of such materials, no re¬ 
liance could be placed, and king Edward was much 
too inexperienced a commander to be able to amalga¬ 
mate his^ foreign and native troops so as to make them 
act with one impulse and in one spirit. The English 
soldiers were undisciplined, dissatisfied with their go¬ 
vernment, and hated their allies more intensely than 
they did the enemy; and the foreigners had no inclina¬ 
tion in the quarrel in which their services had been en¬ 
gaged, and regarded the people they had come to assist, 
with feelings the reverse of those which should actuate 
an important division of a great body of men having 
one common object. As if with a distrust of such 
means for waging a successful war, whilst the king 
remained at York, elforts were made by those who held 
the reins of authority to bring about a peace with 
Scotland; but probably the Scottish king was well 
acquainted with the state of the English army, for after 
the ambassadors had spent several weeks to no ])ur- 
pose, all idea of peace was abandoned, and directions 
'given by the marshals of the English camp at York 
to jnepare for an immediate march. By this time a 
sulhcient interval had elapsed to allow of the existence 
of a better understanding between the Hainaulters and 
the English ; but no confidence could be placed in it— 
they coalesced in appearance only; they never looked 
with cordiality upon each other. If any thing could 
have brought them into better humour, it might be 
supposed this would have been the excellent quarters 
they both found themselves in, “ good wines from 
Gascony, Alsace, and the Rhine, were in abundance 
and reasonable; poultry and other such provisions at 
a low price; hay, oats, and straw, of a good quality 
and cheap, were delivered at their quarters.”* In 


Blackfriars in London, as Miss Strickland seems to imagine. Queens cf 
Englandf vol. ii. p. i275), where Isabella was giving a splendid entertiiin* 
ment to her foreign friends; but he throws the blame upon the English 
archers, whom he accuses of wanting to massacre their allies, who, only 
by being constantly on their guard, managed to preserve their lives. 
For another account, though not generally correct, see Lelandi Collec* 
tsnea, vol. i. parts, p. 307. 

* Froissart, chap. xvi. 
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short, the army appeared to want nothing necessary 
for their comfort but a sufficiency of good humour. 

A great deal of time having been spent in idle en¬ 
tertainments for the commanders, and useless .negotia¬ 
tions with the enemy, the king took leave of his 
mother, and having with him the earl of Kent, Sir 
John of Hainault, and other distinguished commanders, 
marched out of York and proceeded towards Scotland, 
for about six leagues, where the first division halted 
for two days, waiting, says Froissart, for money to 
defray the expenses of the expedition, and to see that 
every necessary arrangement had been made for the 
accommodation and effectiveness of the army. Thence 
they proceeded to Newcastle, where the king was 
joined by a considerable force under the command of 
the lord marshal. Here it was ascertained that a 
Scottish army, under the command of the earl of 
Murray and Sir James Douglas, almost entirely com¬ 
posed of cavalry, which had crossed the borders, com¬ 
mitting great ravages and making an immense booty, 
had retreated upon gaining intelligence of the advance 
of the Finglish forces.* T’he king pushed forward his 
troops, and soon found traces of the enemy in the 
smoking ruins which lay in their line of march; but 
such were the only signs of them they could meet with, 
and after a long and fruitless pursuit—a council of 
war having been assembled — it was resolved that the 
baggage should be left behind well guarded, while that 
portion of the army winch was best fitted for rapid 
marches should cross the Tyne, and endeavour to inter¬ 
cept the Scots on their return.^ 

Edward of Windsor put himself at the head of 
these select troops, and started in the full hope of soon 
being able to punish the invaders of his kingdom ; but 
from want of proper intelligence, or some defect in the 
military arrangements,® the men were led about from 

' IIoLiNSiiED, Hist. Scot. p. 228. • • Fboisseht, chop, xviii. 

• The king wks too young to bare the exclusive direction of the move¬ 
ments of his army; the credit of these ia undoubtedly due to the enrl of 
Kent. According to Froissart’a account it is impossible to imagine such 
a series of blunders as distinguished this expedition; not even the most 
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plae«'» to place without provision for themselves or 
fodder for their horses, wandering they knew not 
where, and unable to ascertain the direction in which 
the Scots were proceeding. Sometimes the young 
king found lodging in an old monastery, often he 
could not procure even such sorry accommodation as 
there awaited him; and for three days he was forced 
to share the privations of his troops in a wild-goose 
chase, climbing steep hills, floundering through marshes, 
and stumbling over almost impracticable fords, with 
the rain coining down in torrents. At last some of 
the captains learned from a peasant they happened 
to fall in with, that they were fourteen miles from 
Newcastle and eleven from Carlisle, and by despatch¬ 
ing messengers they managed to obtain from these 
places some refreshment for the w'earied men and the 
jaded horses. “ Hunger, however,” says Froissart, 
“ was still felt in the camp, notwithstanding this 
sup|)ly, and frequent quarrels happened from their 
tearing the meat out of each other’s hands.” The rain 
had rotted the saddles and girths; many of the horses 
required to be shod without there being the slightest 
possibility of its being done; and though the men had 
no protection from the weather but huts hastily con¬ 
structed of green boughs, they could not obtain a fire, 
the wood having become too wet to ignite. 

In this miserable condition, it is not surprising that 
murmurs should have been heard, and that suspicions 
vrere entertained that the principal commanders were 
about to betray the king; but this distrust seems to 
have abated when orders were given to march, and a 
proclamation was made, promising to any one who 
succeeded in discovering the enemy, the honour of 
knighthood by the hand of the king, and land of the 
annual value of 100/.‘ This oflTer was too tempting to 
be neglected, and several adventurers started forth in 
different directions. A better spirit began to shew 
itself, and the whole force, notwithstanding their suf- 

ordinary arrangements were attempted to secure food and other accom- 
modulioDS for so large a body of men and horses. . 

' Fccdera, rol. ir, p. 312, 
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ferings and the difficulties of the passage, recrossed the 
river in good order. But still they continued their un¬ 
profitable wandering; not a glimpse of the enemy was 
to be seen, though the most aggravating signs of their 
having recently been in the neighbourhood they could 
not fail to behold wherever they went; at last, when 
the patience of all the host was once more beginning 
to give way, an esquire, named Thomas de Kokeby,‘ 
one of those who had started a few' days before in 
search of the Scots, rapidly rode up, and to the infinite 
satisfaction of the harassed soldiers, brought undoubted 
intelligence of the enemy. 

It appears that the two armies, though but a trifling 
distance apart, had been in entire ignorance of each 
other’s movements, llokeby had suddenly come upon 
the object of his search, and when he made known the 
anxiety of his countrymen to discover them, and the 
reward he was to receive for bringing certain informa¬ 
tion of their situation, his captors chivalrously allowed 
him to de{)art, expressing as much desire to meet the 
English, as the latter could have to meet them. The 
fortunate esquire obtained his reward,'^ and king Ed¬ 
ward, after hearing mass, took measures for the repose 
of his men, that they miglit be well refreshed and pre¬ 
pared for a fierce encounter. Early the next morning 
the whole army was in full march in excellent order, 
led by their gallant young sovereign; and discovered 
the Scottish army about twelve o’clock. 'I’hcy were 
placed in a strong jiosition, on the descent of a high 
hill, with the river Were in their front, which on re¬ 
connoitring, the English commanders found too well 
defended to aflbrd fltopes of their forcing. They 
brought up their men and made dispositions as if for 
an attack. The king created many new knights, and 
rode on horseback along the ranks, addressing the 
different divisions of his force “ most graciously,” and 
then ordered a general advance. He pushed forward 

* Froissart, chap, xviii. 

* llokeby received an order on the Kxebequer for 100/, to be paid at 
Michaelmas and Faster till the same value in land could be settled upon 
him. 
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his battalions as far as the foot of the hill on which 
the enemy were so advantageously placed, but this 
manoeuvre made no impression—the Scottish host did 
not move a man. The river was examined to see if a 
passage was possible; but the current was so rapid, 
and the banks afforded such facilities for defence, that 
all idea of attempting to pass it, in the face of the well- 
appointed force so close at hand, was abandoned. Then 
heralds were sent with an offer from king Edward, to 
retire if ’the Scottish army would pass the river and 
meet him iu the valley. But the Scottish generals 
knew better; they chose to remain where they were, 
and dared the English to attack them. Seeing that 
there was no help for it, king Edward ordered his men 
to encamp where they were; and here, with the hope 
of driving the enemy out of their stronghold by 
starvation, they remained, with sometimes a slight 
skirmish, for three days. On the morning of the 
fourth day the enemy disappeared. Th(^y had contrived 
unseen and unsus])ected (such was the sort of vigilance 
with which they were watched) to leave their encamp¬ 
ment, and had obtained a still stronger position at a 
little distance. 

King Edward went in pursuit; but although there 
is no doubt his inclination was for an immediate battle, 
which his followers equally desired, he passed day after 
day in the same tedious watching as had distinguished 
the previous ones, occasionally sending heralds to offer 
the Scots battle, which they judiciously declined. 'J'he 
monotony of this sort of existence was disturbed, in any 
thing but an agreeable manner, by an assault iqton tlie 
Englislj camp at night, by Sir. .lames Douglas and 
about 200 )oen at arms.* They contrived to pass the 
river unnoticed, and so unprepared were the English 
forces for such a visit, that Sir James very nearly suc¬ 
ceeded in reaching the king in bis tent; but he was 
there stopped, and, after killing about 300 men, re¬ 
crossed the river with very little loss.® It will not 
surprise the reader, after such repeated proofs as he 


' Fhoissari', ebap. xviii. 


’ Knighton, 2552. 
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lias had of the miserable inefficiency of the responsible 
commanders of this expedition, to learn that they were 
again easily deluded by the enemy, who marched out 
of their position, and were four or five leagues on their 
road home before their absence was discovered. Pur¬ 
suit was very rationally considered useless, and the 
English army marched back to Durham, where they 
found the baggage they had abandoned had been care¬ 
fully transported, and thence proceeded to York, where 
Isabella was as liberal of her entertainments td her son 
and his most distinguished captains, as though they had 
not been engaged in a campaign, only less inglorious 
than the disastrous ones of Edward the Second. Here 
the army was disbanded, and the auxiliaries sent out 
of the country, accompanied to the port whence they 
were to embark by a strong detachment, to shield 
them from the fury of the English archers, but not 
until Sir John de Beaumont, “ the queen’s champion,’' 
bad received for their services a reward very far beyond 
their value.‘ 

Had there been any thing resembling good general¬ 
ship in the council appointed to assist their inexperi¬ 
enced luouarcb, the expedition would have had totally 
different consequences. The English army was suffi¬ 
ciently powerful to have been divided into two distinct 
forces, one of which might have defended the borders 
and kept Sir James Douglas in check, whilst the other 
penetrated into Scotland, where there was nothing to 
prevent the young commander making a fearful retali¬ 
ation for the various marauding incursions which the 
Scots had made into some of the richest counties in 
England since the death of Edward the First. But the 

* In Rymeh will be found an order, dated York, June 28, 1327, to pay 
7000/. to John of Hainault, in part of a subsidy of 14,000/., as aj'reed on, 
for the services of himself ond his companions. In July 4, of the same 
year, there is an order to provide carriages for them, to continue in force 
till the ensuing Michaelmas. A third order, from York, August 20, directs 
the treasurer to pay Sir John, on bis arrival in London, the sum of 4000/., 
to satisfy his loss in horses, commanding that the crown jewels should be 
pawned if there was not sufficient money in his hands to pay him. A 
passport of the same date commands that none should do him birin; and 
an order from the king at Kveshum, June 28, 1328, provides for the pay¬ 
ment of the remaining 7000/. 
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earl of Kent appears to have had no military genius, 
and of Sir John de Beamuout’s capacity as a com¬ 
mander, no very striking proof can be discovered in 
hts career. A much greater degree of blame has been 
attributed to Boger Mortimer, to whose negligence and 
incapacity, the privations, the blunders, and the inutility 
of the force, may be traced. 

King Edward was much disappointed by the result 
of this his first campaign, but his feelings were little 
consulted by Isabella and her all-poweiful favourite. 
Through their infiuence, a discreditable war was con¬ 
cluded with a disgracefid peace, one article of which 
bound the king of England to renounce, for himself and 
his heirs, all claim to superiority over Scotland, and to 
deliver up every existing evidence of this superiority in 
his possession;* whilst in another, arrangements were 
made for a marriage between David de Bruce, heir to the 
throne of Scotland, and Joanna, sister of king Edward. 
For such conditions Robert de Bruce willingly agreed 
to pay dOjOOO marks, which wore no sooner received 
than they were divided between Isabella and Mortimer. 

Whilst affairs were thus proceeding with the ruling 
powers, the poor dethroned Edward of C.ernarvon was 
enduring close imprisonment at Kenilworth Castle. 
Henry of Lancaster proved a kind gaoler, and made 
his situation as comfortable as possible, whilst the 
worthless Isabella, to whom he continued to write the 
most touching letters, afforded him glimpses of hope 
and comfort by delusive messages and treacherous pre¬ 
sents ; but she and her .counsellers took alarm at the 
intelligence they received of the consideration with 
which the unhappy king was treated by the earj of 
Lancaster, and immediately despatched two of the 
vilest of their creatures, John de Maltravers and Sir 
Thomas Gournay, joined with Thomas Lord Berkeley 

' Rymeb, vol. iv. p. 3SS. Among the fruits of Edward’s victories, 
whicli were now to be so disgracefully surrendered, were the Scottish 
regalia. The documents included the famous Ragman Roll; an aoknow. 
ledgment on the part of certain individuals in Scotland of the fealty and 
homage they were bound to pay the kings of England us their superior 
lord. 

F 2 
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— a much more respectable character—to take him 
out of the earl’s custody; it having been arranged that 
they should each alternately have the care of him for 
a month.* Edward left Kenilworth April 3d, but he 
soon discovered that a change, very much for the 
worse, had been made in his gaolers. Insulting in their 
manners, and careless of his comfort, they dragged 
him about in the night from castle to castle, without 
sufficient clothing for his body, or the slightest cover¬ 
ing for his head. The infamous usage he received ap- 
jiears to have affected his intellect, for when the brutal 
Maltravers one day, while exerting that spirit of jietty 
tyranny such base natures are ever inclined to exhibit 
towards those in their power, insisted that the king 
should bo shaved with some cold and dirty water, which 
had been brought for the pur|)ose, the unhappy monarch 
felt the indignity so much that he burst into tears, and 
then, as they llowcd down his haggard cheeks, he 
cried out to his persecutors with childish exultation, 
“ See, 1 have provided clean and warm water whether 
yon will or not!”® 

There is, unfortunately, too much reason for be¬ 
lieving that this infamous treatment of the unhappy 
prince had an infamous object,—-the insults which were 
heaped upon him day after day, and the sufferings he 
was forced to endure, seemed to have been planned to 
drive the miserable monarch to end his wretched life 
by his own hand ; and should he fail to commit the 
desired self-murder, the wretches who wished it knew 
well enough that their victim’s constitution must give 
way under the influence of his unendurable sufferings. 
But, insulted as he was, he had still friends, for many 
of his subjects had discovered the true disposition of 
those whom they had so lately hailed as deliverers, 


^ De T.A Morb» p. 600. Walsingham, p. 1^7. 

’ Aiwnym, Hist, p. 838, cited hy Henry, Hist, of Britain, vol. vii. 
p. 155* The same anecdote, with a slight variation, is told by 1 )e la 
More. Gournay distinguished himself in a manner equally infamous, for 
as the dejected monarch was riding bare-headed upon a sorry hack, in the 
custody of his keepers, whilst passing n certain grange, Gournay placed a 
crown of straw upon his head, exclaiming, ** Fare forth, sir king.'* 
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and repenting tlieir folly, began to regard with com¬ 
passion their ill-used and imprisoned monarch, of 
whose meekness under his sufferings many moving 
stories were in general circulation. The most zealous 
of these friends were the lower orders of the j)riesthood, 
who, no less scandalised at the behaviour of the queen 
than indignant at the treatment of her husband, did 
not fail to express thpir opinions, both freely and 
forcibly, among that class of the community with whom 
they most associated. The effect of this was, that a 
j)lan was entertained among the citizens of Bristol for 
taking the king out of the hands of his tormentors, as 
they were proceeding with him from Corfc in Dorset¬ 
shire to Bristol Castle ; but their design was intrusted 
to too many to be kept secret, and it coming to the 
ears of Mortimer, he took instant measures to prevent 
it, by having the king conveyed to another residence.* 
Here the barbarity of his keepers was aggravated 
to an extent that becomes incredible. Ilis faithful 
servant, Thomas de la More, in the record he has left 
of the life of his royal master, states, that among other 
atrocities, of which Gouvnay and Maltravers were guilty, 
they left in the king’s chamber, and in the adjacent 
places, putrid carcasses—doubtless expecting they would 
breed a fever, or render the life of their victim intole¬ 
rable. They, however, w'ere doomed to be disap¬ 
pointed. The miserable monarch remained free from 
sickness, and dragged on life, although he would have 
been glad enough to have changed places with the 
humblest artificer in the kingdom.^ The infamous 
triumvirate who ruled the state were watching these 
experiments with great anxiety. There were indica¬ 
tions in public opinion, not to be mistaken, that a 
change to their disadvantage was taking j)lace through¬ 
out the country; should this lead to the liberation and 

* 'I’he Dominican Friars seem to have commenced the movement in 
favour of their unhappy monarch. — Lelano, CoL voI. ii. p. 475. WAh- 
siNoiiAM, p. 127. There is an order preserved in the Fadera, vol. iv. 
)>. 304, to take bail offered for William Alyinare, accused of an intentioa 
to rescue Kdward of Ca*rnarvon from prison. It is signed by the young 
king, and dated York, August 20,1327. 

* Barnes, p. 20. 
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restoration of Edward the Second, their offences were 
of such a nature that they could scarcely escape the 
severest punishment. Their only chance of security 
appeared in the death of their dethroned sovereign, 
which would take from the people all reasonable cause, 
as they fancied, for desiring to put an end to the ex¬ 
isting order of things. The young king was sufficiently 
popular to make an attempt against him very improba¬ 
ble, and was too young and, as they believed, loo in¬ 
dolent to have any intentions of taking into his hands 
more influence in the government than they desired. 
Therefore it was resolved that a speedy end should be 
jmt to the miseries of their prisoner and to their own 
fears. 

There is some difficulty in reconciling the mind to 
the belief that Isabella shared in these murderous de¬ 
signs against her lord ; but where du,e attention is paid 
to the infamous career of .this “ she-wolf of France,” 
and it is remembered how completely she was the will¬ 
ing instrument of Mortimer, who had many reasons for 
hastening his sovereign’s death, conviction must follow. 
As for Adam de Orleton, his guilt is only too manifest; 
but his opinion having been required, with a craft 
worthy of a Machiavel, he wrote it in such terms that, 
merely by altering the place of a comma, it is in favotir 
or against the projected assassination.' The principal 
conspirators agreed that Edward should be got rid of, 
and there was nothing now necessary for the fulfilment 
of their infamous design but the choice of some method 
of taking away life, which, by leaving no outward 


* De la More. The words of the bishop of Hereford are, ** Ed» 
watdum occidere nolite timere bouum est*^ Ihe sense, by piucingthe comma 
after timere, is in favour of the deed, hut by making it follow nolite, as 
decidedly condemns it. The same words, with the alteration of Kdwardum 
for lleginam, had been employed a considerable period before this by 
another prelate against his queen, which, together with Adam de Orletoii 
being abroad at the time of the murder, has been considered sufficient 
grounds for acquitting him of any participation in it; but he was just the 
man to alter such a phrase, and his being out of the kingdom is in favour 
of his having sent such a communication, for had he been in his customary 
plat e, he could have given his advice orally, which would have rendered 
amhiguousness in that ** famous sophistical sentence,’' as barnes calls it, 
impossible. 
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marks, should prevent any suspicion arising that he 
had been unfairly dealt with,* for were such to exist, 
they had good cause for dreading a popular outbreak. 
The means having been decided upon, and fit agents 
having already been provided in the persons of Gournay 
and Maltravers, the hours of Edward of Caernarvon were 
numbered. 

At this time the wretched monarch was at Berkeley 
Castle,- which its lord left to the possession of his vil- 
lanous coadjutors, and was, or assumed to be, confined 
at Bradley by indisposition. Shortly afterwards a 
report was circulated in the neighbourhood that the 
king was dead, which was confirmed by his corpse 
being exposed to public view, to which the prior of 
Bristol, the abbot of Gloucester, the burgesses of these 
towns, and such nobles and knights as resided within 
a convenient distance of the castle, were summoned. 
Though few proceeded there without distrust, they saw 
nothing in the appearance of the body, except some 
discoloration about the face, to warrant it. There 
was no evidence that the deceased had been hurried 
out of the world either by poison, strangulation, or 
any of the ordinary modes of violent death ; neverthe¬ 
less suspicions were raised, which gradually gained 
ground in the public mind by several circumstances 
that became known, and in due course of time the 
manner in which this atrocious deed was perpetrated 
was discovered. The transaction is of so horrible a 
nature, that it is scarcely possible to believe it could 
have found human beings so lost to all sense of 
humanity as to have been concerned in it; but, from 
the accounts handed down to us, of this and other 
atrocities which disgraced the middle ages, it must be 
pronounced but too probable. The instrument of death 
was a pipe, forcibly thrust through the lower viscera, 
up which was inserted a red-hot iron, which, with the 


* MS. Vet. Angl. in Bitil. Carp. Christ. Coll. Cantab, c. 215. 

^ In Kymer, vol. IT. pp. 287, 294, may be found two assignments to 
Gournay and Maltravera for the provision of the king's father, whilst con¬ 
fined in tliis place. One bears the date, stamped April 24, 1327; the 
other, Aldewerk, near York, July 5th, of the same year. 
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most dreadful agonies, soon deprived the screaming 
wretch of sensation, as he was fixed down on his bed 
by a table pressed upon him by those who were assisting 
in his murder.! 

Thus miserably ended the days of Edward of Caer¬ 
narvon, on the 21st of September, 1327, in the forty- 
third year of his age ; and whatever may have been his 
faults, the indignation excited in the mind by a know¬ 
ledge of the inhuman manner in which they were 
punished, tends to produce a more favourable verdict 
for him than is likely to follow from the judgment being 
confined to a consideration of his actions prior to his 
dethronement. But he was not without some good 
qualities.* In his expenses we find no profligate mis- 
tress(;s, and he is one of the few sovereigns of England 
who left no illegitimate offspring. He has afforded a 
noble evidence of his attachment to learning and to 
religion in his foundation of Oriel College, Oxford, 
originally called King’s Hall; he had previously 
founded Langley Abbey, in Hertfordshire, for the pur¬ 
pose of there having perpetual prayers for the soul of 
Gavestone. He never stretched his prerogative to 
impose burdensome taxes, nor exercised his authority 

^ The particulars of this abominable regicide may be found in Thomas 
DK LA Mobe, p. 603 ; Walsinoiiam, p. 127 ; Grafton, p. 218 ; Hajii)- 
iNO, c. 177 j the MS. in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, c. 215, 
and in various other historical authorities. The principal traitors were 
induced, by tbeir own tears and the desires of their employers, to fly the 
country, soon after the commission of their crime, but Gournay was taken 
in Spain (not at Marseille!;!, as is usually stated, Kymer, vol. iv. p. 509) 
three years afterwards, and was beheaded whilst on his voyage to Eng. 
land, to prevent his esciting the indignation of the people against the king’s 
mother by his disclosures. JMaltruvcrs is said to have repented his guilt, 
but lived a miserable life. 

^ lie was evidently more foolish than wicked, though there is as little 
to be said in praise of his heait as of his intellect. He indulged in such 
unbecoming extravagances as bargaining with the gardeners on the banks 
of the Thames for cabbages with which to make his soup ; going with a 
riotous party of his associates on a water excursion in a returned faggot, 
boat; patronising buffoons and laughing immoderately at tbeir antics; and 
playing, with any vagabond who came in bis way, the unregal game of 
chuck.farthing. In a MS. account of Edward of Ccernarvon’s private 
expenses, the following extract affords a sample of these discreditable 
amusements: 

item. — Pay^ a jak de Seint Albon, peyntr; de Roi, qui daunsa, 
devant le roi, sur une ubie, et lai sist graudement rire.” 
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for the creation of tyrannical laws. If he condemned 
some unjustly, he pardoned many whose offences against 
him were clearly established. His defects were the 
natural growth of an indolence of disposition, which 
made the support of a favourite a necessity. Gave- 
stone and the de Spencers took advantage of his weak¬ 
ness, and in the unscrupulous uses, to which they put 
their influence over him, to gratify their own ambition, 
avarice, or hatred, may be traced the misgoverninent 
of which his reign discloses such numerous examples. 
Among the writers who have attempted descriptions of 
his ])erson and character, Ranulph Ilygden,* though 
severe, appears to be most worthy of confidence. He 
speaks favourably of his countenance and figure, but 
describes his disposition as fickle and inconstant. He 
accuses the king of taking pleasure in jesters, singers, 
players, rowers, and people of the same stamp. He 
also charges him with the very vulgar vice of drunken¬ 
ness, with striking his servants for small offences, with 
being more ready to promise than to perforin, with 
being prodigal in his gifts, extravagant in his enter¬ 
tainments, and with being entirely led by his favourite, 
on whom he squandered incalculable wealth, to the 
neglect of worthier men, the scandal of the people, his 
own disgrace, and the injury of the realm. 

Much of this may fairly be attributed to defective 
education ; but he was not without talent, or deficient 
in sensibility, though it took the harsh agency of ad¬ 
versity to bring them forth. 

A Latin poem of considerable merit has been attri¬ 
buted to him, though the evidence on which his claim 
to the authorship is supported is far from being as 
satisfactory as might be desired.^ Its tone partakes 


■ ' Pohichraniam, lib. vii. c. 41. The reader who wishes to consult other 
authorities on this point may refer to Knighton, SS.Sl; Catal. Honour, 
p. l.^B ; Speed, p. 660; not forgetting the partial pen of Thomas de la 
Mode. 

® J. P. Andrews (History of Great Britain connected with the Chrono~ 
logy of Europe, 4to. toI. i. p.346) puts forward what he calls the original 
poem, and a translation which has been copied into various works illustra¬ 
tive of the history of England j but Andrews quotes from Fabian, who gives 
an imperfect copy of the first six lines only of this production, though be 
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much more of the cloister than the court, and making 
every possible allowance for the change in his disposi¬ 
tion likely to have been effected by that in his position, 
it is very questionable that he should have been able to 
express such sentiments as form the material of this 
composition ; that he should, with an education notori¬ 
ously neglected, have obtained such facility in Latin 
— an unusual accomplishment, the French being the 
language of the court — as to produce a poem of much 
excellence in that language; and that, though deprived 
of every comfort during his imprisonment, he should 
have been allowed such extraordinary an indulgence as 
the use of writing materials. 

Cunningly as his murderers had contrived to stifle 
inquiry, his death produced considerable sensation in 
England, though some time elafised before it made 
itself sufficiently manifest to create uneasiness in the 
government; but among the people of Wales, who 
were greatly attached to him, principally on account of 
his having been, by his father’s judicious contrivance, 
their native prince, he was generally and deeply la¬ 
mented, and their respect for his memory is still pre¬ 
served in many touching elegies from their most popular 
bards.* The young king first obtained iutelligence of 
his decease when at Lincoln, as he was proceeding from 
York to London; and his grief was both violent and 
sincere.^ Here a parliament was summoned to meet 


follows it with a translation of the whole, in verse, after his fashion.— 
(Fabian’s New Chronicles of Knjflnnd ami France, by Sir Hrnky Kllis, 
4to. p. 431.) Horace Walpolk {^lloyal and Noble Authors, vol. i. p, 8, 
Edinburgh, 1792), on the authority of Bishop Tanner,announces that such 
a poem in MS. exists in the Herald’s College; and though it is evident 
he has never seen a line of it, he pronounces an opinion on the authorship 
with liis usual ilippancy. I'he poem has been printed by Hearne (lAbri 
Ni^ri Scaccarii, vol, sec. f. 426), and will be found in the Annates Iterum 
Atiglicarum of William of Worcester, who is most probably the author, 
entitled, '* Hie incipit lamentatio gloriosi regis Kdwardi Kariiarvon, quam 
edidit tempore sum incarceracionis.’* It consists of 112 lines, or, as Mr. 
Andrews has divided them, of 224; which breathe a profound spirit of 
melancholy and piety. For the beneiit of ** the curious reader,” it will 
And a place in the Appendix to this volume. 

* Si'LED, p. 549. 

® Knighton, 2552. There is an order from Edward III. pre¬ 
served in the Fccdera, vol. iv. p. 312, appointing anniversary prayers for 
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on the 13th of September,* but there is some doubt as 
to its continuing to sit there for any length of time, as 
there are no records of the business transacted ; and it 
is evident that the king, in little more than a month 
after this, was in London, where he was received by 
the corporation and the citizens with great rejoicing. 
He soon well repaid their welcome, for at a great 
legislative meeting held at Westminster on the 13th of 
Woveinber,* he confirmed their privileges, and made 
important additions to them. 

To prevent the death of his father producing any 
durable impression on the young king, Isabella sought 
to direct his attention into a more agreeable channel, 
and for some months he was deeply engaged with 
arrangements that were made for his marriage with 
the lady whose attractions and amiable qualities had 
so interested him during his sojourn at the court of 
her father, the earl of llainault. The intriguing Adam 
de Orletoii had been sent as chief of an embassy 
to the earl to demand the hand of the blooming Phi- 
lijipa for his youthful sovereign. Dispensation from 
the pope was obtained—the young people being within 
the prohibited degrees of consanguinity—and all other 
preliminaries arranged (the bishop of Hereford having 
been recalled for otfending Mortimer and the queen, 
by securing for himself the rich bishopric of Winchester 
without making the very handsome douceur for it they 
had looked for), the bishop of Lichfield and Coventry 
received directions to bring the negotiation to a con¬ 
clusion.^ This was accordingly done with as much 


tlie soul of bis deceased father, dated October 1SS7, at a place called 
Crokesdeu, Iving on the road between Lincoln and Nottingham j so that be 
must then bare left Lincoln. 

' Kot. Ci.Aus. 1 Ed. 111. m. 161 Dors. 

^ JoH. 'J'lNMUTUE. liiit. Aurea, ad hunc Annum, 

® IIymeb, vol. iv. The order is dated at Clipstowe, October 8tb, 1327. 
A passport, in the same work, for the earl of Hainauit to bring over bis 
daughter, bears the date of the 28tb of the following month, at the same 
place. Mias Strickland, who has giv^n an admirable biography of Philippa 
of llainault in her “ Lives of the Queens of England,” has ndlen into an 
error in stating that the king was with his army in Scotland at the time of 
the landing of this princess in England. Some months had passed since 
his unprofitable campaign had been concluded; and when he proceeded to 
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despatch as possible, the marriage being performed by 
proxy at Valenciennes, soon after which the bride em¬ 
barked at Wissan or Whitsand, near Calais, and landed 
at Dover, whence she proceeded to London, where’ she 
arrived, escorted by her uncle, John de Beaumont, 
and a magnificent retinue of friends and followers, on 
the 23d of December. 8he was welcomed into the city 
by a stately procession, and the grateful corporation, 
mindful of the privileges they had so recently received, 
presented her, by the hands of the mayor, with plate 
to the value of 300/. After having been magnificently 
entertained by the delighted citizens, she left Loudon 
to join her youthful bridegroom at York, where he was 
obliged to be, to preside over a great assembly of the lords, 
the clergy, and the commonalty,* to decide upon the 
discreditable treaty with Scotland, for giving up those 
evidences of English sovereignty over that country 
which Edward the First had obtained after so much 
hard fighting ; and to meet a deputation of the Scottish 
nobles who came to receive them, and to arrange the 
marriage between Joan of the Tower and David de 
Bruce, which took place in the month of July 1328.'-' 

In consequence of this important business, the city 
of York was crosvded with distinguished visitors; the 
season of Christmas was spent there with unusual festi¬ 
vity, and the entertainments increased in magnificence 
on the arrival of Piiilippa of Hainault and her attend¬ 
ants. She was united to Edward of Windsor on the 
24th of January, under circumstances of great splen¬ 
dour, William Melton, archbishop of York, and John 


York, it was to meet his parliament, that had there been summoned to 
take into consideration the discreditable treaty of peace which had been 
agreed to by Mortimer and Isabella. 

* Ao material business was transacted by this parliament, in conse. 
quence of many lay and spiritual lords not attending it, and the Scottish 
treaty was not sanctioned by a legislative enactment till the meeting of the 
following parliament at Northampton, a little after Kaster, the writ of sum¬ 
mons for which was dated March the Mb. (Rot. Claus. *2 Kd. ill. in.3, 
13ors.) For tbe precious charter {^nted to the Scots, see Chronicon 
Monast. de Lanercosi, Some other articles connected with the same pro¬ 
ceedings may be found in Knigihok, in tbe FWera, and in the first 
yolume of the Scottish Rolls published by the Record Commission. 

^ Joii. Tinemouth, HUuAurea, 
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Hothani, bishop of Ely, assisting in the ceremony;* 
and for three weeks there was an uninterrupted 
succession of games, revels, and feasts. Sir John 
de Beaumont, enriched with many costly gifts from 
the queen-dowager, then left his fair niece to enjoy her 
happiness, and departed to his own country with all 
his followers,® except a few who were retained about 
the person of the queen-consort, among wdiorn was a 
young knight from the town of Mauny, in the diocese 
of Cambray, who, though he is first heard of as filling 
the comparatively unimportant office of carver to the 
queen of England, subsequently, as the well-known Sir 
Walter Manny, distinguished liimself among the most 
celebrated commanders of his time in the wars of her 
heroic lord. 

Edward, whilst participating in the pleasures which 
followed this auspicious marriage, greatly to his credit, 
did not forget his murdered parent, to whose corpse 
the Benedictine monks of the abbey of St. Peter, in 
Gloucester, had been allowed on their solicitation to 
give Christian burial.® On the 29th of February, he 
being still at York, gave orders for celebrating the 
obsequies of the deceased king.* A month later he 
was en«:aged in the laudable endeavour to advance the 
happiness of his brother John of Eltham, by arranging 
a marriage between him and the daughter of the king 
of Castile, with which object he wrote both to father 
and daughter to express his consent and his desire that 
the union should be expedited as much as possible.* 
He was then at Lincoln, but a parliament, which met a 
little after Easter, took him to Northampton, where the 
treaty with Scotland received its final settlement. But 
a subject for consideration equally important, though 
less discreditable, was discussed in this parliament; 
this was the claim of Edward the Third to the throne 
of France, in consequence of the death of Charles le 


' JUS. Vet. Ang. in Bibl, C. C. C. Cantab, c. 216. Fabian, p. 195. 

® Fhoissart, cimp. xix. * Speed, 566. 

* Kyheiii Foedera, vol. iv. p. 337. 

‘ His letter to the lady is very brief, yet very much to the purpose.— 
Faderu, vol. iv. p. 344. 
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Bel in January last. After much debating, it was 
arranged that Adam de Orleton, bishop of Worcester, 
and Roger Northborough, bishop of Coventry and Lich¬ 
field, should pass over into France without delay, and 
lay claim to that kingdom in the name of Edward, 
king of England, as nearest male heir in right of his 
mother Isal)ella, and endeavour to hinder the coro¬ 
nation of Hiilip (le Valois, who had taken possession of 
the throne, though his pretensions existed in a relation¬ 
ship a degree farther removed than that of Edward. 
The prelates proceeded on their mission, but they wore 
too late, Philip having been crowned at Rheims before 
they arrived; and nothing having been done, Edwai-d 
did not consider himself strong enough at the present 
moment to attempt to obtain his inheritance by an 
appeal to the sw'ord. 

All this time, Mortimer held fast the reins of go¬ 
vernment, to tlie increasing discontent of the whole 
nation. He procured the dignity of earl of March in a 
parliament held at Salisbury towards the close of this 
year,i and conducted himself with so much insolence 
to the nobles of the kingdom, that the earl of Lan¬ 
caster and lord Wake refused to attend this parlia¬ 
ment, to which they had been summoned; the former 
giving as his reason for keeping away, that Mortimer 
had usurped the royal power, and would not allow him 
to approach the king, to fulfil the duties, to which he 
had been appointed by parliament, of chief chancellor 
and guardian of his person; and the other nobleman 
excused himself by stating grievances already endured 
from Mortimer, and fears of designs against him he 
knew him to entertain. The new-made earl, as if to 
bear down all opposition, had the audacity to attend 
this assembly, surrounded by a powerful body of armed 
retainers, which created such a stir in the country that 
not only did Lancaster and Wake fly to arms, but the 
king’s uncles, the earls of Norfolk and Kent, and other 
barons, both in England and Wales, began to raise 


^ At the same time John of Kltham was created earl of Cornwall, and 
tlie chief of the Butlers of Ireland, earl of Ormond. .i^WALSiNOUAM. 
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their forces with the intention of puttings down the too 
ambitious favourite.* But the earl of Kent exhibited 
the same military incapacity that distinguished his 
campaign in Scotland ; and Mortimer, by bringing his 
resources quickly into the field, taking care to have 
the king with him, and displaying some determination, 
created such an impression upon his o[iponents that 
very shortly they were all glad to make their submis¬ 
sion to the king.* Mortimer shortly after this appeared 
to be in greater favour than ever, for king Edward, ex¬ 
pressly to do him honour, made a progress through the 
marches of Wales to pay him a visit, when the earl 
entertained him most sumptuously. 

Isabella was rapidly disgusting all her friends, and 
increasing the ranks of her enemies, as much by her 
rapacity and extravagance, as by the impropriety of her 
contiuct with Mortimer. She is not only accused of 
impoverishing her son’s exchequer, but of robbing his 
wife of her portion. Important matters, which were 
now being agitated throughout the kingdom, took off a 
good deal of the public attention from her delinquencies, 
but they did not pass by without notice, and only awaited 
the proper time to be properly punished. The prin¬ 
cipal subjedt of discourse now was the proceedings 
of the new king of France, who, as sobn as he found 
himself fixed in his authority, had determined that be¬ 
sides acknowledging the justice of his title, his late com¬ 
petitor for his crown, should declare his own feudal in¬ 
feriority by doing homage to him as his sovereign lord, 
for the duchy of Aquitaine and the earldom of Pon- 
thicu. With this object he sent ambassadors to king 
Edward,® who, on their arrival in England, presented 


' In the Cambridge MS. the designs of the malcontents are expressed 
in a series of povrerful resolutions. 

* t hey were obliged to enter into recognisances and give security for 
their good behaviour to keep the peace for the future, with “ great and 
small,” throughout the kingdom, and promise to submit to the judgment 
of the next parliament for their offences passed. The earl of Lancaster 
was fined 11,000/., but never paid it. — Duodal*, vol. i. p. 145. Johm 
Tinemouth, p. 2s!9. 

° FitoissART, chap, xxiv., states the members of this embassy to have 
been the lord of Ancenis, the lord of Beausalt, with Monsieur Peter of 
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themselves before that monarch, at Windsor, and tried 
to fulfil their instructions. They caused considerable 
perplexity among the king’s privy council. It was seen 
that the homage must be performed, and yet could not 
be without disallowing Edward’s claim to the throne of 
France. It was at last resolved to record a protest 
against the act required of him, stating that it would 
be performed only to preserve the king’s possessions in 
France.‘ 

This having satisfied the members of the council, it 
was decided that Dr, Gravesend, bishop of Loudon, 
should return an answer to the ambassadors to the effect, 
“ that the king his master would, in compliance with 
the desires of the French king, go over suddenly into 
France; and as to the homage demanded, he would do 
his devoir as he ought.” The ambassadors, after meet¬ 
ing with very handsome treatment, set off with the 
message, which, when the king of France heard, he 
expressed himself exceedingly satisfied; and to make 
it as imposing as possible, he sent to the kings of Bo¬ 
hemia, Navarre, and Majorca, to be present at the cere¬ 
mony. King Edward was not averse to leave the 
country, though it is unlikely he was very willing pub¬ 
licly to exhibit himself in France as a vassal of his rival 
to the throne, but all things having been duly arranged, 
—leaving his brother, the earl of Cornwall, his lieutenant 
—he turned his back upon the unprincipled cabal who 
had hitherto kept him in insignificance, and, accom¬ 
panied by his uncles, the earls of Norfolk and Kent, 
and a splendid retinue of barons, prelates and knights, 
with a guard of honour of 1000 men-at-arms, the 
young monarch proceeded across the Channel from 
Dover, on the 26th of May, 1329.* Although the earl 

Orleans and Monsieur Peter of Massieres, two clerks learned in the laws. 
The chronicler proceeds to slate that they were courteously entertained at 
Windsor, where the king and queen resided, hut were obliged soon after 
to remove to Westminster, as the king lost no time in consulting his privy 
council, before whom they were called. 

' To make this instrument the more impressive, one of his council 
appointed to be the king's procurador, laid his hands upon the holy gos-' 
pels before the rest, and took an oath in confirmation of what it expressed. 

* RvMEa, vol. ir, ' Several papers on the subject of the homage. 
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of Kent had no genius for arms, he seems to have had 
some for diplomacy; and, freed from the busy spirit of 
Mortimer, he strove to give it fair play. He took care 
confidentially to enlighten his nephew, during their 
pleasant voyage together, as to the true nature of his 
own position and the disgraceful conduct of his mother 
and her associate; and, doubtless, did not fail to tell the 
moving story of his father’s sufferings and death. It 
was injudicious in the earl of March to trust his sov'e- 
rcign to the society of one whose opinions against him 
he had publicly manifested ; but possibly he fancied he 
had established his power on too firm a foundation to be 
shaken by so easily defeated a conspirator as the earl of 
Kent. 

There is no doubt that the king received his uncle’s 
communication with a becoming indignation. He had, 
however, business in hand which at the time took up 
his undivided attention ; for having landed at Whit- 
sand, he proceeded thence to Boulogne, where, after 
staying one day to refresh himself, he departed with all 
his attendants for Amiens, where preparations on a ' 
grand scale were being made for the approaching cere¬ 
mony. At Monstreuille he was met by the constable of 
France, with a gallant company, sent by king Philip as 
soon as his landing had been made known to him, to 
do him honour, and the two retinues mingled together 
in one procession with not less cordiality than magni¬ 
ficence. In this order they arrived at Amiens, where 
king Philip had collected the principal peers of France 
and the foreign potentates whom he could prevail upon 
to come, ostensibly to do honour to the young king of 
England, but in reality to witness his own superiority 
formally established. The town was crowded with 
strangers, for whose entertainment due provision had 
been made, and when Edward arrived he was very 
handsomely received, and magnificently feasted for 
fifteen days. 

The day for which so much preparation had been 

including a letter from Edward to Philip, dated April 14, 1329, stating 
that he had long resolved to pay his respects to him, may be found in this 
volume of the Feeders. 
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made at last arrived, and the cathedral of Amiens was 
crowded with the nobles, knights, and prelates of Eng¬ 
land and France, to witness the much-talked-of cere¬ 
mony. King Edward appeared in a stately robe of 
crimson velvet, embroidered with leopards of gold; 
his royal crown upon his youthful brow, a sword 
at his side, and golden spurs at his heels; and king 
Philip sat enthroned to receive him, in an equally 
costly robe of violet-coloured velvet, embroidered 
with golden jleurs des lis, bearing his royal sceptre 
and crown, and surrounded by all the imposing at¬ 
tendants on majesty. It is stated,* that when the 
young monarch beheld with what pride his rival chose 
to receive his submission, he was moved to perforin 
his homage in a less humble manner than he had 
intended; but it is much more reasonable to suppose 
that the arrangement of this important act had been 
settled by his privy council before he left England.'* 
King Edward strode boldly up to the throne, and after 
making a slight obeisance to the French king, ex¬ 
claimed, with equal dignity and decision, “ I Edward, 
by the grace of God,- king of England, lord of Ireland, 
and duke of Aquitaine, do hereby do homage to thee, 
Philip, king of France, to hold the duchy of Giilenne 
as duke thereof, and the earldom of Ponthieii and 
Monstreuille as earl thereof, and as a peer of France, in 
like' manner as my predecessors did homage for the 
said dukedom and earldom to thy predecessors.” 

The viscount Melan, chamberlain of France, at his 

' BjtRNES, p. 36. 

’ Before the performances of the ceremony there had been several con¬ 
ferences between Philip Miles de Noyers, chamberlain of France, and 
the bishop of Lincoln, as the principal officers of kin^ Philip and king 
Edward, concerning the manner in which the homage was to be per¬ 
formed ; the French monarch desiring to extort “ liege homage,” which 
is performed by the vassal, deprived of bis sword and spurs, bare-headed, 
and with joined hands laid upon a copy of the Evangelists, receiving a 
kiss from his lord on taking the oath ; but the young king of England was 
in no mood for doing any thing so submissive. There was also an objec. 
tion on the part of Philip’s officer to receive the homage of Edward for 
the lands the latter possessed, or ought to possess, in Gascony and the 
Ageiiois, but the bishop of Lincoln protested against any homage his 
royal master might perform, prejudicing his right to all Guienne and its 
dependencies. 
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master’s suggestion, acquainted king Edward, that he 
ought, after the manner of his predecessors, to take otf 
his crown, lay aside his sword and spurs, go down on 
his knees, and place his hands between the knees of 
the king of France ; but the youthful monarch would 
not hear of such a thing, denying that any crowned 
head had so humbled himself to another. A number 
of documents were then laid before him, which it was 
affirmed were the proper authorities, but Edward de¬ 
clined acknowledging their evidence, promising that, 
if, when he had consulted his own records, he found 
what was required of him was proper, would grant 
it as publicly as possible. With this promise Philip 
of Valois was obliged to be satisfied; and the cham¬ 
berlain, then addressing the king of England said, 
“ Sire, you become the liege man to my lord the king, 
for the duchy of Guienne, and its dependencies, which 
you acknowledge to hold from him, as peer of France, 
and duke of Guienne, according to the form of the 
peace made between his and your predecessors, the 
kings of France and England; and according as you 
and your ancestors, the dukes of Guienne, have per¬ 
formed for the said duchy to his ancestors the kings 
of France,” 

“ I do,” answered king Edward. 

“Sire,” continued the chamberlain, “ the king of 
France receives you according to the protestations 
already made.” 

“ I do,” said king Philip. 

Edward then put his hands within those of Philip, 
who acknowledged his homage with a kiss on the mouth. 
Homage in the same form was then performed by the 
young king of England for the earldom of Ponthieu 
and Monstreiiille, and accepted'by the king of France in 
the same manner.* The latter was no doubt much 


‘ Mr. James nf Edicard the Black Prince, vol. i. p. 29, 2d edi¬ 

tion) seems to consider that the documents he furnishes from Kymer are 
conclusive as to the fulness of the homage; but bad this performance of 
the ceremony been satisfactoiy, why should Philip have so soon afterwards 
insisted on a more complete acknowledgment 1 7 he mere placing the 
hands of the vassal in those of the lord, and receiving from him the kiss 
VOL, I. G 
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disappointed that he could not make the submission 
of his youthful rival the gratifying spectacle for which 
he had required the presence of the kings of Bohemia, 
Navarre, and Majorca, and such a vast assemblage of 
distinguished personages as had been attracted to 
Amiens; but he satisfied himself with the hope of 
successfully insisting upon his claims at some future 
time. It has been stated' that he was so deeply 
affronted with the public refusal of Edward to accede 
to his wishes, as to have entertained intentions of seiz¬ 
ing his person secretly, and holding him in confinement 
till he had made him fulfil whatever conditions he 
pleased; but that the bishop of Lincoln hearing of the 
project, caused his lord to defeat these intentions by 
leaving France suddenly. Though there is scarcely 
sufficient authority for such a statement, Philip de 
Valois appears to have been exactly the sort of cha¬ 
racter to have adopted such proceedings.® 

Edward returned to England on the llth of June, 
where he was welcomed by his loyal subjects and de¬ 
voted queen, with every demonstration of gladness and 
affection. But Philip de Valois did not allow him 
long to remain undisturbed on the disagreeable subject 
of the humiliating ceremony he had with so much 
spirit avoided. Ambassadors of considerable distinc¬ 
tion followed him from France to obtain satisfaction 
for their master for the due performance of the homage,’ 
but they did not present themselves in England till 
some time after Edward had despatched the earl of 
Lancaster and the bishop of Norwich to Paris to ar¬ 
range the matter in dispute; the arrangement in their 


of acceptance, formed but a portion only of the act of submission ; and 
what was moat humiliating, Kdwurd would not and did not perform. 

* Knighton, S555. 

’ During Edward’s stay at Amiens be bad entered into negociations 
for the marriage of bis brother and sister to the children of Philip, which 
be followed up on bia return to England, there existing in the Feedera, 
memoranda dated at Canterbury the 16th of June, and subsequently at 
Gloucester the 24tb of September following, for this double union. 

’ Froissart, chap. xxir. enumerates among this embassy the bishops 
of Chartres and of Beauvais, the Duke de Bourbon, the counts de Har- 
court and de Tancarville, and the lord Louis de Clermont. 
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hands proceeding too slowly to satisfy the French king.i 
But Edward and his counsellors had no intention of 
hurrying themselves for his satisfaction. They were 
entertaining a very ditferent design. What the young 
king of England had seen of France strengthened in 
him the determination to consider that fine country 
his inheritance ; and as his inclinations were shared by 
the bravest and wisest of his subjects, they were not 
suifered to be idle. There was, however, much to be 
done, and the attainment of such an object all knew 
to require the most careful measures. England was 
not in a position to rush into a war with France, and 
for some sime to come, it was seen that more was to be 
done by diplomacy than by the sword. 

Edward took care that the ambassadors should be 
handsomely entertained; and whilst he evaded their 
demands he provided they should be kept in good 
humour. Spectacles and games succeeded each other 
in admirable variety. Of the former, the most inter¬ 
esting to him, must have been the coronation of his 
amiable queen Philippa, which took place in West¬ 
minster abbey early in the spring, after which he pro¬ 
ceeded with her to Woodstock, where in the month of 
June following she greatly increased the attachment 
with which she was regarded by her lord and his sub¬ 
jects, by giving birth to a son — Edward the Black 
Prince — whose name cannot but be regarded with 
pride and admiration by the English reader. In the 
festivities which followed this welcome birth the French 
ambassadors were treated with marked attention. The 
negotiation, however, which occasioned their stay in 
England, went on very slowly, much to the dissatis¬ 
faction of Philip de Valois. In the meantime Edward 
was making foreign alliances, and strengthening his, 
resources by every means in his power.* His mind 
appears to nave been engaged with more than one most 


■ Rymeri Ftedera, vol. iv. p. 407. One memorandum of instructions 
to these ambassadors is dated Kenilworth, 3d December, 1839; and an. 
other, Kltham, the S7th of the following January. 

* A variety of papers which shew the extent of Edward’s diplomacy 
in this year 1330 are preserved in the fourth volume of the Foedera. 
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important project, which he was only waiting a favour¬ 
able opportunity to realise. 

During this period the queen mother had continued 
in the same reckless course of conduct, which had for 
some time past so disgracefully marked her career; 
and the earl of March had as little abated bis pride, 
his insolence, and his tyranny. On the king’s return 
from France, it could not escape the keen eyes which 
had so closely watched him, that he had been influ¬ 
enced by sinister communications, and they were not 
long in discovering the source whence they had pro¬ 
ceeded. The earl of Kent was equally hateful to 
Isabella and Mortimer, and they resolved to effect his 
destruction. The same fatuity which marked this 
nobleman’s previous actions in the present reign at¬ 
tended him in another attempt to put himself promi¬ 
nently forward in the public eye. lie was easily cajoled 
into tbe conviction that Edward of Caernarvon was still 
alive, and languishing in prison, and readily inveigled 
into putting himself at the head of a party with the 
avowed intention of effecting his liberation.‘ Satis¬ 
factory proof having been obtained of his connexion 
with this clumsy conspiracy, he was arraigned before 
his peers.® The principal evidence against him was 
a letter which he had had the indiscretion to write, 
and the greater indiscretion to intrust to a creature of 
Mortimer’s. 

This clear case, coupled with the knowledge of his 
previous conspiracy, satisfied his judges: he was readily 
found guilty, and condemned to death, Isabella never 
rested till, without the king’s knowledge, she obtained a 
warrant for his uncle’s execution, and Mortimer, fearful 
of any delay procuring a pardon, despatched it at once 
, to the proper ofiicers, and the unfortunate earl of Kent 
was beheaded at Winchester on the 19th of March.® 

' MS. Vet, Ang. in Bibl. Carp, Chriit. Coll. Cantab, c. 213. 

’ Rot. Claus. 4 Eow. Ill. m. 41. Dors. Leland's Collectanea. 
Walsinoham and Kniouton may be advantageously consulted for details 
of this plot to destroy tbe earl of Kent; and tbe account of it given by 
Bahnes, p. 40, is drawn from tbe best antborities. 

• Knighton, 25.S5. There were many persons concerned in this 
couspiracy, some of whom were &ned, some imprisoned, and many 
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Edward deeply regretted his death, and caused the 
body to be buried with proper respect by the friars 
preachers at Winchester; but with his sorrow, mingled 
no small share of indignation, at this and other in¬ 
stances in which his authority had been set aside, and 
he and his queen treated with almost as little conside¬ 
ration as if they had been children, or persons of no 
name or influence. 

Mortimer seems to have fancied, that by this blow 
at one of the highest of the nobles, he should strike a 
wholesome terror into the ranks of those amongst them 
whom he knew to be any thing but well disposed to¬ 
wards him : but in this he certainly overshot his mark. 
There appears from this time to have been a combi¬ 
nation against him which grew every day more for¬ 
midable. Notwithstanding his vigilance, his conduct 
was represented to the king in its proper light, and 
no doubt some stress laid on the late execution, as, in 
the death of the king’s uncle, shewing how near he 
was approaching to the destruction of the king. These 
communications were not lost upon Edward. He was 
now of an age when the tutelage in which he had so long 
been kept was no longer endurable, and he possessed 
a spirit not likely to rest satisfied under the great in- 
‘dignities the haughty Mortimer was so reckless as to 
exhibit towards him. The wealth this bad man had 
accumulated, and the numerous dependants he was 
enabled to retain, gave him the means of making in 
public a much more imposing appearance than his 
sovereign, added to which he kept the machinery of 
government so entirely at his own disposal that he 
exercised all the power as well as assum^ all the state 
of a monarch.* 

The young king shortly came to a proper under¬ 
standing with the malcontents, and it was resolved that 
a bold eflbrt should be made against the earl of March; 


exiled. The bishop of London escaped unharmed, but man;r of the infe¬ 
rior clergy, amongst whom were the Carmelite friars and the Black 
Preaching friars, were either put into prison or sent out of the country. 
Walsinohah, Hist. p. 110. Stow, p. 2S9, 

' Knighton, 3553. 
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but the resolution was much more easily made than 
executed. Mortimer took every precaution to provide 
for his own safety. At a great meeting of the nobles 
appointed to be held at Nottingham for the considera¬ 
tion of public business,* be appeared there with so 
strong a guard that it was not judged safe to risk an 
attack upon him; and as the queen mother had the 
audacity to make him lodge with her in the castle,—a 
privilege not allowed to her son, nor any of the royal 
family—and, as security against surprise, had the keys 
brought to her every night, it seemed hopeless to expect 
to come upon him unprepared. Nevertheless such 
was the intense hatred lie excited amongst all except 
his own partisans, and the determination of the king to 
bring him to punishment and put an end to the shame¬ 
ful conduct of his mother, that Edward gave directions 
to Lord Montacute* to procure the assistance of jiersous 
on whom he could rely, and seize the traitor wlierever 
he might be found. This nobleman succeeded in ob¬ 
taining the co-operation of Sir William Etaud, the 
constable of the castle,® who promised to point out a 
subterranean passage unknown to any one but himself, 
which led into the keep or tower of that building, 
though indisposition would prevent his giving more 
active assistance. On the 19th of October, king Edward} 
associating with him the vice-constable of the castle. 
Sir Edward llohun, with his brothers. Sir John and 
Sir William (sons of John, earl of Hereford and Essex, 
high constable of England), William, lord Clinton, 
John, lord Molines, Sir Robert Gifford, Sir John Nevil, 
and lord Montacute, passed through the secret passage 
by torch-light, and came suddenly and unexpectedly 
upon Mortimer and his adherents. The latter attempt¬ 
ing resistance, a skirmish ensued, in which Sir Hugh 
Turplington and Sir John Monmouth, two of his crea- 

* Hot. Ct,au8.4 Edw. III. m. 23, Dors. 

^ Mortimer appears to have obtained intelligence of the confederation 
against him. and with some of his chief associates was plotting measures 
for the destruction of all concerned in it, when the king and his friends 
came so suddenly upon them. — Adam de Murimutii, Hht. Reg> TAiwardi 
I. et 11, 

* Knighton, 2556. 
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tures, were slain, and Sir John Nevil, of the king’s 
party, badly wounded. Mortimer was taken in an 
apartment adjoining the queen’s bed-chamber, whence 
Isabella having heard the disturbance and learned the 
cause, rushed into the room in her night-dress, and 
addressing herself to her son, exclaimed in the most 
passionate tones, Bel fitz! Bel fitz! Ayes pitie du 
gentile Mortimer.”' But the king was deaf to her sup¬ 
plications; her paramour was hurried away to a place 
of security; the keys of the castle taken from her pos¬ 
session, so that no one should escape, and the next 
morning he was, with his two sons and his principal 
adherents, sent to the Tower. Nothing could exceed 
the gratification with which the news of this enterprise 
was received throughout the kingdom. The commons 
rejoiced at the downfal of one whose pride they had 
been obliged to feed, quite as much as the lords, who 
had so long been obliged to endure his insolence. 
Amongst the latter, the earl of Lancaster, whom Mor¬ 
timer had so often made to feel his power, when he 
heard of his imprisonment, threw up his cap and shouted 
for joy.2 

A long list of offences was speedily prepared,* and 
he was condemned, without being allowed to make a 
defence, after the examples he had himself set in the 
cases of the de Spencers and the earl of Kent; and 


‘ “Fair son! fair son ! liave pity on the gallant Mortimer.” Stow, 
p. S!I9. The MS. Vet. Ang. in Bibl. C. C. C. Cantab, c. makes the 
<jueen mother address her entreaties to the confederates generally, and 
states the king to have been in another part of the castle when Mortimer 
was seized. Stow says, " They therefore being armed with naked swords 
in their hands went forwards, leaving the king also armed, witliout the 
door of the chamber, least that the queen should espy him.” He goes on 
to state that they found Mortimer in the queen’s bed-chamber, and dragged 
him thence into the hall, where the queen speedily followed. 

• Baiines, p. 49. 

* In the king’s writ of summons (Rot. Claos. 4 Enw. III. m. 19, 
Dors.) for a parliament to sit in judgment on the earl of March, he states 
that hitherto the business of government had been taken out of bis 
hands and managed to bis disgrace and the impoverishing of his people, 
and he shortens the usual time of summons, from bis earnest desire to 
lose no time in making reforms which should be to the honour of God, 
the peace of holy church, and to the tranquillity of his people. The 
articles of impeachment are preserved in Kniohton, 3556. 
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the earl marshal, with the assistance of the constable 
of the Tower, the mayor, sheriffs, and aldermen of 
London, were commanded to order him for immediate 
execution, which took place on the 26th of November, 
upon the common gallows at Tyburn, where he hung 
for two nights and two days, to the infinite satisfaction 
of all classes of the community; his body then being 
granted, by the king’s favour, to the grey friars in 
London, who buried him in their church* (Christ¬ 
church) . The trial of this great offender was followed 
by that of his principal associates—those being con¬ 
cerned in the murder of Edward of Ceernarvon and 
the destruction of the earl of Kent, being especially 
the objects of punishment. Such as were in custody 
were executed, and prices were set upon the heads of 
all who had escaped. Nor was it allowed that those 
who had suffered in any way from the vengeance of 
Mortimer, or those who had assisted the king in 
bringing him to justice, should be neglected. The 
former were restored to their lands and property, and 
the latter were amply rewarded out of the traitor’s 
forfeited estates. There was one criminal on whom 
justice had not yet been done. This was the worthless 
Isabella. Edward thought she had still sufficient 
claims upon him to screen her from the penalty of her 
crimes, but he had too strong a sense of her infamy to 
suffer her to retain the greatness she had usurped. 
She was banished from court and confined to her 
mansion at Risings, near London; but every arrange¬ 
ment was made that she should be surrounded with 
the comforts and as much of the state to which she 
had been used, as was considered necessary.^ 


' 't he corpse was afterwards transferred to Wigmore. Some idea of 
this man’s rapacity may be obtained from a passage in liAitNEs' Life of 
Edward the Third, p. dl. — His persona] property was also of immense 
ralue, but “both land and gear” were forfeited to the use of the king, 
who, howerer, gave orders to respect the wardrobe of the widow and 
whatever belon^d to her children and servants. 

These transactions respecting Isabella and Mortimer took up nearly 
the whole of the attention of the parliament till near Christmas of this 
year, 1330 ,—Rot. Parl. 4 Row. 111. n. 1-16. 



CHAPTER III. 


Desire of the people of England for War with Scotland — State of the 
Country at the Death of Robert the Bruce ~ Edward BalioBs Preten¬ 
sions to the Scottish Throne — Obtains Assistance from England, and 

invades Scotland—Edward of Windsor maintains the Truce_Baliol’s 

Successes — Ho is crowned at Scono Bands of Outlaws in England— 
Edward pays a short Visit to France —Behaviour of Philip de Valois 
on the occsision—Baliol driven out of Scotland—Edward raises an 
Army — Marches against Berwick — Penetrates into Scotland—Sir 
Alexander Seton and bis $on.^A Duel—. Defeat of the Scots at 
Ilallidon Hill — Berwick taken—.Edward sets out on a Pilgrimage.— 
Baliol. as King of Scotland, acknowledges the King of England as his 
sovereign lord in the presence of the Scottish Parliament—Baliol 
performs public Homage to Edward for the Throne of Scotland — 
Makes extravagant grants to Edward—Is again driven out of his 
Dominions—Edward makes another successful Invasion—Grants 
the Scots a Truce—Renews tho War—Victory obtained by John of 
IClthum over the Earl of Murray—t reaty of Peace betweelf certain 
partisans of David the Bruce and the King of England—Proposed ar¬ 
rangement of the quarrel of David the Bruce and Edward Baliol— 
Charter in which David acknowledges Homage to the King of Eng¬ 
land—His adherents receive assistance from the King of France, and 
obtain some advantages over Baliol—'I'he Earl of Athol killed at the 
Battle of Kilblene — Edw’ard goes to the assistance of Baliol — 
Marches uninterrupted with his army through that part of Scotland 
that bolds out for David the Bruce—Returns to England to prepare 
for War with France. 

The unsatisfactory character of his first campaign 
in Scotland and the disgraceful treaty which had 
followed had caused very great dissatisfaction both to 
king Edward and the most infiuential of his barons; 
the common people were also much incensed at the 
degrading nature of the concessions their government 
had granted, and to add to the ill feeling thus engen¬ 
dered many of the outrages committed by the Scots 
on such Englishmen as had the misfortune to fall 
into their hands, were of much too recent occurrence to 
have been forgotten or forgiven. To the majority of 
the nation a war with Scotland was exceedingly agree- 
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able. Circumstances had lately taken place in Scot¬ 
land which held out an assurance to her enemies that 
she could be attacked with advantage. Robert de 
Bruce had died on the 7th of June, 1329, a victim to 
leprosy; Douglas had found a glorious death when 
fighting against the Moors, whilst on his voyage to 
Jerusalem, where he was proceeding with the heart of 
the Bruce, to find for it an honourable shrine in the 
holy city. Randolph had been appointed regent during 
the minority of the young king David, the son of 
Robert de Bruce; but though he was a good com¬ 
mander and an experienced soldier, there was so 
decided an absence of unanimity amongst the prin¬ 
cipal leaders over whom he was called to govern, 
that it was not expected by the English he would be 
able to make himself very formidable to them. 

There were many persons m England, who by 
marriage into Scottish families, succeeded to lands in 
Scotland, their claim to which had been allowed by 
the Bruce at the treaty made at Northampton, and 
the S(jottish king guaranteed that they should receive 
their Scottish inheritances,’ but this, he afterwards, in 
a manner that does not do him any credit, refused 
his injustice created great discontent, and no small 
share of indignation amongst the claimants—they, 
however, were not at this time in a condition to ob¬ 
tain better treatment. Soon after the death of the 
Bruce, the disunited state of Scotland appeared to 
open to them a road to justice, to procure which they 
entered into an armed confederacy. In this they were 
countenanced by Edward Baliol—the son of the 
Baliol, for whose elevation to the Scottish throne 
Edward I. had taken such active measures—and they 
agreed to assist him in obtaining the crown his father 
had worn with so little profit, on the condition that he 
should facilitate their recovery of the lands to which 
they had so just a title. Baliol, on his arrival in 
England from France, where his father had died in 
obscurity, found Edward of Windsor indisposed to break 

* Sib Walteb Scott, Tales of a Grandfather, Vrose Works, vol. i. 
p. 198. 
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the treaty his mother had entered into with Scotland, ill 
as he relis|jed the conditions. The king of England 
afforded him no assistance, but there is no doubt his 
sentiments were in his favour.^ His most powerful 
barons, however, did not consider themselves bound 
to follow his pacific conduct, and several readily pro¬ 
mised the royal adventurer their most active support.* 

With their assistance he was crowned king or Scot¬ 
land, at Scone, on the 27th of September, 1331,^ before 
an assemblage of the principal nobility of the country. 

Edward the Third was about the same time engaged 
in waging war on a small scale in the heart of his own 
kingdom, for having been made aware of several out¬ 
rages committed by bands of outlaws, he found 
it necessary to call out the best men of the counties in 
which they assembled, to march into their haunts. 
Spiritual as well as temporal arms were put in force 
against them, and such as were secured shortly after 
received the reward of their crimes. In the same 
year, to quiet Philip de Valois, whose hostility he 

* Ho was, however, so scrupulous a preserver of the peace, that very 
much to his honour as llarnes states, he seized upon the lands of the 
Viscount Beaumont, one of Baliors supporters, for joining the invading 
army without bis permission. ^ Dvodale, yol. ii. p. 5l. Rot, data, 
4 Knw. HI, ni, 12, 

^ Edward issued two proclamations, one dated Windsor, February 16, 
1351, and the other Wigmore, August of 1332. —- fWera, vol. iv. p. 529. 
Notwithstanding the tenor of these documents, which express his desire 
to maintain peace between the two countries, it is evident he took a lively 
interest in BalioVs adyenture, if be did not originate it, for the safe con* 
duct which was granted to Baliol, dated Woodstock, July 20th, 1330, 
and repeated from Nottingham in the following October, makes that 
a reasonahio inference. Edward had at this period u difficult part to play • 
the discontent with which the last treaty with the Scots was regarded in 
Pinglaiid made the people urgent for war, at the same time his position 
with France was very critical, and a rupture with both, countries it was 
his policy to prevent 

3 'fhe successes of Baliol the Conqueror,” as he was thenceforth 
styled, are amongst the most extraordinary upon record, for with the 
handful of Englishmen who had left Ravenspur with him, he fought bis 
way through seyeral armies consisting of irom 10 to 40,000 men. As 
the brilliant advantages be bad obtained became known in England, many 
of the nobles hurried to bis assistance. His progress is described by 
Barnes, and many interesting details of it may be gathered from Robert 
of Avesbury, Hemingford, Knighton, and Walsingham. “ Within the 
space of three weeks from his landing, Edward Baliol saw himself in quiet 
possession of Scotland.”^HAiL£s, vol. ii. p. 190. 
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was not prepared to contend against at present, he 
was prevailed upon to go over to France.* Philip had 
commenced warlike proceedings in Guienro, a portion 
of Edward’s French dominions, and seemed inclined 
to force him into several humiliating concessions, 
which made the latter anxious, in the present state of 
his affairs, to come to such an arrangement, whilst his 
attention was likely to be engaged elsewhere, as should 
prevent Philip giving him any annoyance. Edward 
left Dover on the 4th of April, and an agreement 
was entered into between the two sovereigns on the 
10th of April, 1331,® in which, among other things, 
Philip de Valois bound himself to give 30,000 livres 
for the damage he had lately caused to be done in 
Xainctes and Bourg. Philip on this occasion appears 
to have acted with great liberality, possibly, some 
writers imagine? gratiSed by the confidence the young 
king of England appeared to have reposed in him by 
entering bis kingdom with a retinue of only fifteen 
persons; but Edward would not have placed himself 
in the power of his rival, unless he had had ample 
assurance that he intended honourable treatment. 
During the fortnight they enjoyed each other’s society 
both kings behaved with the greatest apparent cor¬ 
diality ; nevertheless, both were secretly engaged in ad¬ 
vancing their own objects at the expense of the other'.’ 

when the king of England returned to his own 
country he seems to have been entertaining some 


' Some writers appear disposed to regard this visit ofEdwardofWindsor 
to Philip ns a hasty experiment on the generosity of the French king, and 
among them Mr. James (Hist, rf Edward the Black Prince, vol. i. 
p, 4U), in expressing himself of that opinion, states it to be “ one of those 
steps of generous vigour which have seldom been without effect but it 
was by no means so unpremeditated as they imagine — parliament having 
considered its propriety, and the invitation from Philip having been of 
some standing, 

‘ Rymer, vol. iv. p. 483. Barnes, p. 44, gives the date 4th of July. 

^ Philip entertained an inclination to undertake a crusade, and was 
very desirous that Edward should accompany him, for to leave so active 
a rival behind was running too great a hazard. Edward, however, 
thought he had wars enough in perspective, and delayed giving a decisive 
answer. The subject was brought before parliament, who wisely decided 
that their king was too young td embark in such an adventure. Never¬ 
theless Edward for some time afterwards appeared willing to consider it. 
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grand enterprise for establishing his authority in Ireland, 
for an arm^was raised, and every arrangement made 
for his voy^^ to the sister kingdom at the head of a 
formidable and well-equipped force. But in the midst 
of these preparations came news from Scotland which 
caused such a stir in the country, that at a parliament, 
held on the 9th of September, a strong remonstrance 
against his venturing out of the kingdom when a fierce 
war was carried on so close to his own dominions was 
presented to him, and an opinion forcibly expressed 
that he should put himself at the head of all his avail¬ 
able forces, and march towards the north to watch the 
motions of the Scots, who, it was rumoured, were 
preparing to cross the border. To defray the expenses 
of this expedition they then made ample provision, 
and Edward made arrangements for concentrating his 
forces at York. Here a new parliament^ was sum¬ 
moned on the 2d of December, and the chief subject of 
debate was, the opportunity which would be presented, 
by the termination of the truce between the two king¬ 
doms, for attacking Scotland. The question to be con¬ 
sidered was, whether the king should make war in 
his own name, claiming the kingdom as his own right, 
as succeeding to the rights of his grandfather Edward 
the First; or should support Baliol, and be content 
with exacting the homage and services his ancestors 
had enjoyed. This debate, however, was obliged to 
be adjourned, the clerical part of the assembly being 
absent, in consequence of a dispute about precedence 
between the archbishops of York and CanterburyIt 
is stated on the authority of one of our old chronicles,® 
that during the sitting of parliament an embassy ar- 


* Rot. Clavs. 6 Eow. III. in. 4, Dors. 

’ His grace of Canterbury took offence because his grace of York, 
being in bis ovru province, insisted on having bis cross borne before him 
in advance of all other prelates whatever, and in conse()uence, with all his 
suffragans except the bishop of Lincoln, would not attend the parliament. 
Henst (Hut. of England, vol. vii. p. 195), alluding to the debate men¬ 
tioned in the text, erroneously says the parliament, for reasons which 
are not certainly known, did not think fit^to give any advice on that 
important quesuon. 

® ChrvnieU of Lanercost, 
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rived from his brother-in-law David the Bruce, im¬ 
ploring his assistance in regaining theAingdom he 
nad so quickly lost, but Edward’s cou*il being of 
opinion that it would be unreasonable to expect him 
to act against his own subjects, who had been deprived 
of valuable estates in Scotland in consequence of their 
loyalty to their sovereign, the ambassadors left Eng¬ 
land without succeeding in their object.‘ Edward re¬ 
turned to the south to keep his Christinas, but he failed 
not in making the necessary arrangements for obtain¬ 
ing early intelligence of any important movement in 
Scotland. 

In the meantime Baliol’s position appeared daily 
growing more seenre, and many of the most powerful 
nobles, among whom was Alexander Bruce, lord of 
Garrick and Galloway, came and submitted themselves 
to the conqueror. In this favourable state of things he 
imprudently entered into a truce with the lords who 
still held out for David the Bruce, and agreed that a 
great council, composed of the chic.fs of both parties, 
should meet at Arran, near the English border, for the 
purpose of adjusting their differences and creating 
a firm union.* Baliol was brave, and not without 
talent and energy, but he was exceedingly deficient in 
prudence. Situated as he was, the remembrance of 
his father’s treatment might have convinced him he 
could not have been too cautious in his proceedings; 
but, instead of keeping a strong available force close 
at hand, he dismissed nearly the whole of his mili¬ 
tary strength into winter quarters. ’I’he commanders 
who adhered to David the Bruce no sooner heard of 


' Tykrell, Hist, of England, vol. iii. p. 375. 

* DHliol did not forgot the services he had received from England, nor 
fail to perform what might secure him further assistance from the same 
quarter, should it be required; for it appears, by the Foedera, vol. iv. 
p. 536, that, in November S3, he executed letters patent, at lloxburgh, 
acknowledging the subjection of the crown of Scotland to the crown of 
England, and restoring Berwick to the English rule, and expressed a de¬ 
sire to marry the king of England’s sister, ** Joan Make.peace” (so nick¬ 
named by the Scots, for having been instrumental, by her marriage, in 
creating the peace between the two countries), provided her union with 
David tliH Hruce could be dissolved. But Edward was not any nearer the 
possessor of Berwick by this grant than he was before. 
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this rash proceeding than they made arrangements to 
take advan^ge of it, and collecting a force of 1000 
select horse, suddenly fell upon the town in which 
Baliol resided, cut to pieces the few men-at-arms who 
opposed them, and would undoubtedly have taken 
him captive had he not made an early escape, and 
sought refuge in England.* Encouraged by their suc¬ 
cess, the Scots began to make their usual plundering 
incursions beyond the border, where they did all the 
mischief in their power 

Be fore Edward committed himselfin Baliol’scause, as 
soon as the truce between the two countries had expired, 
he sent ambassadors to David the Bruce, to demand 
the restitution of Berwick, claiming it as his right by 
inheritance, it having been enjoyed by his father and 
grandfather, and requiring him to come and do homage 
for his kingdom of Scotland; to which the latter, or, 
more properly speaking, his council, replied, that king 
l{o))ert had won Berwick by the sword, and bis son 
determined to maintain his conquests; and denied that 
the crown of Scotland was ever held by homage or any 
otheiv service; then followed a protestation of David’s 
peaceful intentions, and an appeal to Edward, for the 
sake of his sister, who was the wife of his bosom, not 
to disturb the harmony that ought to exist between the 
two countries.’ Edward became aware that Philip de 
Valois w'as holding secret communication w'ith Scotland, 
and, to keep him from affording David his counte¬ 
nance and assistance, he held out a prospect of joining 
the French king in the crusade he was so desirous of 
commencing; he also amused the regent of Scotland 
with various negotiations, all the time hastening his 
preparations against the Scots. About this time he 
received a letter fi’oni the fugitive Baliol, stating how, 
by the treachery of his enemies, he had been obliged to 
fly his kingdom, and praying, for the love of Almighty 

' W*i,siNCHAM, p. 132. Knighton, 2561. Rot. Pat. 6 Edw. III. 
p. 3, m, 3. 

* Knighton, 2563. Walsinoham, Hist p. 114. 

’ Froissart, chap. xxvi. 
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God, that he would afford him assistance to regain his 
crown, for which he offered to do him homage.^ Ed¬ 
ward promised him support, and allowed*him to raise 
recruits among his friends in England, and used every 
means at his disposal to augment his own forces. His 
first object was the reduction of Berwick, against which 
he sent a detachment under the command of Henry, 
earl of Lancaster—with whom was Baliol—while the 
rest of the army were to rendezvous at Newcastle on 
Trinity Sunday.® 

Finding himself at the head of a powerful army, 
Edward commenced the campaign by laying siege to 
Berwick by sea and land; but, leaving the detach¬ 
ment Baliol had accompanied, that had already ob¬ 
tained some successes, as a sufficient investing force, 
he marched at the head of his army into the heart of 
Scotland, taking the castle of Edinburgh; thence, 
passing the Frith at Queensferry, he proceeded to 
Dunfermline, favourably distinguishing himself in the 
assault on that town by giving orders to preserve its 
ancient abbey. From this point he overran the country 
as far as Dundee, on the one side, and within five, miles 
of Glasgow on the other. He met with trifling re¬ 
sistance. The Scottish nobles had shut up their young 
king in the impregnable castle of Dumbarton, and 
what forces they had they wisely kept as securely as 
possible out of the line of march of the English army. 
As he was returning, the king of England took the 
castle of Blackness, in which, as in other successes of 
the same nature, he left a garrison. He had scarcely 
taken up his old position before Berwick when he re¬ 
ceived an unexpected reinforcement, which was a small 


' MS. Vet. Ang. in Bib. Corp. Christ. Coll. Cantab, c. 223. 

’ Rot. Clads. 7 Enw. 111. n. 19, Dors. 11. Fboissaut, chap. xxvi. 
Lord Hailes calls in question this account of Edward’s proceedings, as¬ 
serting that “ an invasion of Scotland at that time could have served no 
purpose of conquest, and by dividing the army might have had fatal con¬ 
sequences.” But this is not easily perceived ; on the contrary, the king 
of England's remaining before so strong a place as Berwick in inactivity, 
whilst he allowed his enemies sufficient time to concentrate their forces, 
would have been much the most hazardous. 
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force from Ireland, under the command of lord 
D’Arcy.* 

Baliol had greatly injured his cause in Scotland by 
his alliance with the English monarch, and advantage 
was taken of a connexion so offensive to his country¬ 
men to excite a strong feeling of indignation against 
him. Whilst Edward pressed the siege of Berwick,® 
the regent made every exertion to raise a sufficient 
army to act offensively, nor did the garrison suffer 
their besiegers to approach their works without fre¬ 
quent efforts at annoyance. They made an unsuccess¬ 
ful attempt to fire the English shipping; they were 
not more fortunate in the sallies they made, for they 
were invariably beaten back with great loss; and a 
fire breaking out in the town, the governor, Sir Alex¬ 
ander Seton, begged a truce, promising to surrender 
the town if he did not receive succour when the inha¬ 
bitants had succeeded in putting an end to the cpnfla- 
gration. Edward granted the request; nevertheless, 
when the fire was extinguished Seton shew'ed no dis¬ 
position to fulfil his compact. Edward, however, 
pressed the siege so vigorously, that, notwithstanding 
the extraordinary strength of the place and the num¬ 
ber of its defenders, the governor found he must submit 
himself, if assistance did not shortly arrive. He, there¬ 
fore, sent his eldest sou to king Edward as a hostage, 
when the king of England granted him a truce, at the 
termination of which the town was to be given up, if 
not relieved. Seton immediately started off a messen¬ 
ger to the regent, to urge him most strongly to advance 
without delay against the English army, which, he 
stated, might now be attacked with great advantage, as 
it was much weakened by detachments having been 
drafted from it to do duty as garrisons,® and, whilst 
engaged in front, could be attacked in the rear by the 
garrison and inhabitants of Berwick, with the prospect 


‘ He was OQ his way from Ireland.— Hooinshed, ChronicU of Irt‘ 
land, p. 70. 

’An incident, highly characteristic of the times, which occurred at 
this period, has been related by Bsbnbs—H itt, of Edw. 111. p. 75. 

’ MiS'. Vet. Ang, in Bib. Corp, Christ. CoU. Cantab, c. 233. 
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of an easy victory. Archibald Douglas was in T5ng- 
land, where he had led a powerful army, in expectation 
of drawing Edward from his position ; but the latter 
was too good a general to leave a prize which he knew 
to be almost within his grasp, and allowed Douglas to 
plunder and burn unchecked till he.advanced to Bain- 
borough castle, in Northumberland, where queen 
Philippa was then residing. On the summons of Sir 
Alexander Seton,* he abandoned the siege of that for¬ 
tress, and with all his forces, which greatly outnumbered 
those of king Edward, marched towards Berwick. 


^ Hector Boece and Buchanan have, amongst the multitude of 
exaggerations and misstatements which crowd their pages, assorted, that 
Edward caused two of the sons of the governor of Berwick to be hanged 
before his eyes, because he would not surrender the town; which he was 
prevented from doing by his wife, who, when he hesitated, made a set 
speech to him, of the most pedantic character, that gave him courage to 
fulfil his duty. Nearly the whole of the English chroniclers omit all allu¬ 
sion to this assumed barbarity,—there is not a word about it in Froissart; 
and although something of the kind may bo found in the Latin chronicle 
of the monastery of l/aiiercost, and in the Scaia Chronicon —a Norman- 
French MS. in the library of Bennet College, Cambridge—they put the 
aftair in a very different light. The occurrence, as there described, con¬ 
sists in king F^dward, (after Seton bad, at the expiration of the truce, 
refused to surrender Berwick, in accordance with the arrangement for tlie 
due performance of which he had given his son as a hostage) having put 
up a gallows within sight of tho walls, and threatened Seton that, unless 
be fulfilled bis engagement, his son should be hanged. The governor 
still held out, and by the advice of Edward's council the life of the host¬ 
age was forfeited. This is an extreme measure; hut the wars of the 
middle ages furnish many examples of such vindictive justice, and if the 
king of England added another to that list, he was doing nothing wliich 
the laws of war did not justify. But the story, in any form, is doubtful; 
for after Berwick was taken, and Seton at liberty to do as lie pleased, he 
was among the first to perform homage to king Edward, and enrol him¬ 
self among his partisans, which he was not likely to have done had the 
king behaved towards his son with the cruelty attributed to him. In au 
account of this transaction in a recent publication (^Lives of the Queens of 
England, vol. ii. p. 307). Edward is represented with his temper “cer¬ 
tainly aggravated into ferocionsnesst'* and not only are tuo victims insisted 
on, but it is insinuated that they were “prisoners put to death because 
their father would not surrender his trust.” The writer goes on to state, 
that “ the king knew that the Douglas was no trifier in any work be took 
in band;” forgetting that the leader of the Scottish host was not ihe 
D ouglas—who was killed some years before—but a man of very inferior 
abilities, of whose power to give Edward uneasiness Hallidon Hill affords 
sufficient testimony. Sir Walter Scott evidently placed no credit in tins 
story of the Setons, for, in his Tales of a Grandfather, he does not take 
any notice of it. 
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The Scottish host arrived within sight of the Eng¬ 
lish at “ even song,” on the 18th of July, 1333, and 
advanced in four battalions, one headed by lord John 
Murray; the second, by lord Robert Steward; the third, 
by Hugh, earl of Ross; and the fourth, by Archibald 
Douglas. The army they commanded was one of the 
most numerous the English had ever been opposed to; 
including the force in Berwick, the Scots, it is stated, 
had 65 nobles, 140 knights bachelors, 3660 men-at- 
arms, and 64,200 common soldiers, making a total of 
68,055 fighting men. King Edward, though he had 
not any thing like the same number, left his entrench¬ 
ments as soon as the enemy approached, and advanced 
to give him battle, lie had with him John of Eltham, 
his brother; Thomas of Brotherton, his uncle ; and 
many of the most distinguished of his nobles and 
knights ; there were but few of them who had not lost 
a relative in the disastrous battle of Bannockburn, or, 
either in themselves or by their connexions, had not 
received some injury from the Scots, whom they ap¬ 
proached with the determination of exacting a terrible 
reckoning for all such obligations. 

Whilst the armies were within a short distance of 
efich other, and preparing to engage, a man of gigantic 
stature and herculean strength advanced from the 
ranks of the Scottish army, and, by the proclamation 
of a herald, ottered to fight any man amongst the Eng¬ 
lish, in deadly combat. This individual was well known 
for his great strength and prowess by the name of 
Turnbull, which, it is said, he acquired in conse¬ 
quence of his having saved Robert the Bruce, when 
engaged in hunting, from the attack of a wild bull, by 
taking him by the horns, throwing him over, and 
holding him down, till the hunters came up and de¬ 
spatched him. Nevertheless, strong as he was, a 
young knight of Norfolk, called Sir Robert Benball, 
was anxious to give him battle, and having obtained 
the consent of king Edward, left his associates with his 
trusty sword in his band. Before he reached his anta¬ 
gonist, he was furiously attacked by a savage mastiflT, 
of great size, that belonged to Turnbull, but a well- 
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directed blow of his weapon, as the beast attempted to 
spring ujion him, stretched his carcass.at his feet. 
The Scottish champion fared no better than his dog ; 
for, after putting forth his immense power with no 
other result than to exhaust himself, the young Eng¬ 
lishman, who had cautiously kept on his defence, at¬ 
tacked bim so briskly that he in a short time cut off 
one of his arms, and a little time after sent his head 
flying from his shoulders, to the infinite satisfaction of 
the English camp, who honoured their champion’s 
courage with the loudest acclamations. Turnbull’s 
countrymen, however, were so incensed that several 
mounted soldiers spurred forward to cut off Sir liobert 
Benhall from his friends; and they would, no doubt, 
have backed him to pieces had not king Edward sent 
some men-at-arms to his assistance, and he succeeded 
in fighting his way back.' 

The English army had now formed themselves into 
four battalions, and took up an excellent position on 
Hallidon Hill, with a marsh lying between them and 
the enemy. Both Edward and Baliol dismounted, and 
placed themselves in the most conspicuous situations. 
To each battalion were attached two wings of archers. 
The enemy approached with trumpets sounding and 
banners flying, and as if in the best disposition for 
driving the English into the Tweed. Edward having 
sufficiently regarded- the formidable masses that were 
opposed to him, made his arrangements with that pro¬ 
found military skill which afterwards obtained for him 
the reputation of the first commander in Europe. 
The English archers began the contest, and speedily 
made fearful havoc among the crowded Scots,® who 
in vain attempted to extricate themselves from the 
marsh. The arrowy shower came in such a resistless 
flight that, according to an ancient manuscript, the 
men-were slain by thousands.* Their comrades be- 


' Stow, p. 231. gives a brief but grapbio account of this duel, which 
Babnes, p. 77, spina out most elaborately. 

’ Kniouton, 2.563. 

* Quoted by Mr.TYTi.EB (Hiit. of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 338), who ac¬ 
counts for the heavy loss bis countrymen sustained, by stating that. 
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came confused, and lost their proper places. By great 
exertions some strong parties forcea their way to the 
English, who fell upon them, weary as they were with 
their labours, with a fierceness that so increased their 
confusion that the battle soon became a slaughter. 
An old chronicler, in describing this contest, states, 
that the Scottish army, against that of England, were 
as twenty sheep against five wolves.’ Here and there 
there was an attempt to make a stout fight of it; but 
Douglas was pierced through with a spear, their best 
leaders were struck down, and their bravest men fell 
in heaps.* In some places an effort was made to draw 
off the men, but as a powerful body were leaving the 
field they were intercepted by a detachment of the 
English, that charged, broke, and dispersed them, 
after killing a great number.® Though all was now 
confusion and disorder, the conflict raged with in¬ 
creased fury. The English rnen-at-arms mounted 
their horses, and the Scots would have been very glad to 
have done the same, but their grooms and pages had re¬ 
moved them. Several times they were rallied, and with 
the well-known courage of their race strove to retrieve 
their losses, but broke again almost as soon as charged; 
and wherever they presented a compact mass the mur¬ 
derous arrows of the archers made awful gaps. The 
majority began to seek safety in flight; but on one side 


" from the nnture of the ground, it was impossible to come to close 6ght- 
ing, and having no archers, they were slaughtered without resistance; 
the English remaining in the meantime uninjured, with their trumpets 
sounding amid the groans of their dying enemies, while their king was 
fighting on foot in the front of the battle. Upon this dreadful carnage 
many of the Scots began to ily, but the better part of the army, led on by 
the nobility, at last extricated themselves from the marsh, and pressing 
up the hill, attacked the enemy with great fury. It was dilficult, how¬ 
ever, for men, breathless by climbing the acclivity, and dispirited .by 
the loss sustained in the marsh, to contend against fresh troops, admirably 
posted and under excellent discipline ; so that, although the Scots for a 
little time fiercely sustained the battle, tbeir efforts being unconnected, 
the day, in spite of all their exertions, ultimately went against them.” 

' MS. Vet. Ang. in Bib. Carp. Christ. Coll. Cantab, e. 2*4. 

* Hounshed, Eng. Chrm. p. 896. 

® bxRNEs, p. 79, It is rather singular that Froissart, who assumes 
to he so well informed respecting the king of England’s campaigns in 
Scotland, should have made no allusion to this battle, one of the most de¬ 
cisive of Edward the Third’s many brilliant successes. 
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the lord d'Arcy, with his well-disciplined troops, and 
on the other king Edward, with a select body of moun¬ 
ted archers and men-at-arms, made tremendous havoc 
among them. The bravest of the Scots held out in 
small companies, but it was with the courage of despair; 
and as their banners disappeared, one after another, 
the flight became general, but it was no less general a 
slaughter. The remains of the Scottish army dispersed 
in different directions, pursued for five miles by their 
enemies, till night coming on, and weary with the 
work of death, the latter returned to the field. 

Such was the famous battle of Hallidon Hill, one 
of the most disastrous to Scotland of all the dreadful 
reverses she had sustained at the hands of her foes. 
The number of slain was immense, and the majority 
of these were the noblest and bravest in the laud. 
There exists a considerable discrepancy between the 
estimates of the loss sustained by the Scottish army 
in this battle, as furnished by the English and Scottish 
chroniclers: the former asserting that it amounted 
to eight earls, ninety knights and bannerets, 400 
cscjuires, and from 32,000 to 35,000 of less distin¬ 
guished combatantsthe latter acknowledging only 
a total loss of from 10,000 to 14,000 men.® The truth 
will most probably be found about half-way between 
the two estimates. Of the English so few were slain 
that it is scarcely possible to believe that their enemies 
contested the field at all.’ 

Edward was not slow in availing himself of the fruits 
of this great victory. Having bestowed rewards on the 
most gallant of his followers, he soon took possession 
of Berwick, which he entered with a vast display of 
military splendour; there he published a thanksgiving 


• Knighton, 2563. Walsinoham, Hitt. p. 112, Holinsiied, Eng. 
Chron. p. 896. Rymer, toI. it. p. 568. 

‘ Uecior Boethius allows the greater number, Buchanan the smaller 
number. 

’ Seven is the amount of killed given by some of the English historians, 
and it is stated that these were all of the least valued portion of their army 
_the footmen: other authorities allow that there fell on their side one 
knight, one esquire, and fourteen footmen. —Barnes* Hitt, of Edw. 111., 

p. 80. 
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for the signal success which had crowned his arms.* 
Had he possessed the cruel disposition sometime attri¬ 
buted to him, he would have severely punished the 
garrison for their obstinate defence; instead of which 
he displayed the forbearance that distinguished him 
on all similar occasions. He allowed a truce of forty 
days, that all who chose might dispose of their pro¬ 
perty ; those who desired to remain in the town were 
at perfect liberty to do so, retaining every thing they 
possessed on taking an oath of fealty to the conqueror. 
By this dreadful blow so completely was Scotland at 
his feet that very few evaded acknowledging their 
allegiance to the king of England. The great men 
readily took the required oath ;* and by general con¬ 
sent Berwick again became a portion of the English 
dominion, to which it has ever since belonged. To 
shew his gratitude for the brilliant success he had 
obtained, in the spirit of the times he rebuilt in the 
neighbourhood a church and convent that had been de¬ 
stroyed during the battle, and caused an altar to be 
therein erected to the honour of the virgin martyr, St. 
Margaret—the victory having been gained on St. Mar¬ 
garet’s day—and granted to the nuns and their succes¬ 
sors for ever the sum of 20^. per annum out of the 
revenues of the town and county of Berwick, until lands 
of that value could be settled upon them, to the end 
that annually on the eve and day of St. Margaret for 
ever they should commemorate the goodness of God 
for his eminent success in that battle.* 

Edward remained in Berwick about twelve days, re- 
oeiving the homage of the Scottish knights and nobles 
who held lands in the neighbourhood, and making ar¬ 
rangements for the town being properly governed in 
his name. With this view he appointed lord Henry 
Percy, governor of the castle, having for his lieutenant, 
Sir Inomas Grey, with whom earl Patrick of Dunbar, 
one of his new subjects, was joined as one of the war¬ 
dens of all the county on this side the Scottish sea, 

‘ Rymeri Fiedera, vol. iv. p. 571. 

* Sir Alexander Seton was very early in swearing allegiance. 

* Bsrnes* Hist, nf Edw, 111, p. 80.' 
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making the earl, however, rebuild his castle of Dunbar 
at his own expense, which he had lately caused to be 
dismantled, and allow an English garrison to be placed 
therein as a sort of penance for his political oftences.* 
Having left with Baiiol, to support his authority as the 
acknowledged sovereign of Scotland, the lord Richard 
Talbot and other distinguished commanders, with a 

{ lowerful force, he proceeded to England, where, still 
iirther to express nis piety and gratitude, he went, 
with a few attendants, on a pilgrimage to all the holiest 
places in his kingdom; and these were the shrines of 
St. Cuthbert at Durham, St. Edward at Westminster, 
St. Erkenwold at St. Paul’s in London, St. Thomas a 
Becket at Canterbury, and St. George at Windsor.* 
Such visits were regarded as pious exercises, entitling 
the individual who paid them to the favorable considera¬ 
tion of the devout. They were exceedingly popular 
with all classes, and the priests derived a considerable 
revenue from the offerings made by the pilgrims at 
their favourite shrines, to which all were expected to 
contribute according to their means. The offerings of 
princes and the most powerful nobles usually displayed 
their munificence as prominently as their piety. 

The taste of war, which the young king of England 
had lately enjoyed, afforded just sufficient gratification 
to a monarch of his martial disposition to make him 
desirous of a more ample repast. The satisfaction he 
felt in the results of his Scottish campaign was shared 
by his people, with whom his success raised him to a 
degree of popularity, which from this time continued 
so to increase, that he was allowed to strain his prere- 

' Hictob Boeth. Ixx. fol. 315, Un. 37. This castle was built only 
to he a thorn in the way of the English; for, haring been made almost 
impregnable, Dunbar placed in it a strong garrison, and held it for David 
the Bruce. 

* Walsihgkam, Hint. p. 114. Besides the places mentioned in 
the text, there were very many others; in fact, these sanctuaries became 
so numerous, and the custom of going on pilgrimages such an abuse, that 
they did not escape the keen eyes of the contemporary satirists. A few 
years later the muse of Chaucer gave to the world a picture of this feature 
in the national manners, which, in its graphic outline and glowing colours, 
its touching poetry and exquisite humour, continues as vividly ns on its 
first production to excite the admiration of all who refer to it. 
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gative in a manner that even his despotic grandfather 
would have hesitated to attempt. Accompanied by the 
good wishes of his admiring subjects, when he had 
concluded his round of devotions he proceeded to York, 
where he spent his Christmas; and from the unanimity 
of feeling which prevailed in that ancient city, there 
can be no doubt it was a very joyous one. After these 
pleasures he again applied himself to the serious pur¬ 
poses which occupied so large a share of his attention, 
and placing himself at the head of a formidable army, 
advanced on the Scottish frontier and commenced an¬ 
other campaign by laying siege to the castle of Kil- 
bridge, which he presently took by assault. Thence he 
continued his march to Edinburgh, where he found 
Baliol, who, since Edward had parted from him at 
Berwick, had proceeded in his career with such success, 
that he had established his authority in every part of 
Scotland, excepting a remote portion, where a small 
but delcrniined band of the followers of David the 
Bruce had taken refuge, 

A grand assembly df the principal nobles, prelates, 
knights, and burgesses of Scotland, had been summoned 
to meet in Edinburgh about the commencement of 
February; and already so reconciled the nation appeared 
to the government of Baliol that very few hesitated to 
respect the writ. But they not only formed an effective 
parliament, they exhibited a remarkable zeal in favour 
of their new ruler. This was shewn in affording their 
assent to a public declaration of homage from the "king 
of Scotland to the king of England. In the record in 
which this act is described, Baliol granted Berwick to 
the king of England, and it was duly signed and sealed, 
and dated Edinburgh the I2th of February.^ 

There was no protest or opposition of any kind 
offered to this declaration by the Scottish parliament, 
who with the same unanimity acknowledged the claims 
of the English lords to their possessions in Scotland, 

• This important charter, bearing the great seal of England, was for 
many years preserved in a chest inscribed “ Scotia, Tempora Regis Ed- 
wardi 1'ertii,’’ deposited in the old Chapter House at Westminster. 

VOL. I. H 
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and repealed all the laws made in the reigns of Robert 
and David the Bruce. Furthermore, they enacted that all 
such lands and possessions as either of the said Bruces 
had given to any person or persons whatsoever, should 
be now taken and restored to the former possessor and 
true inheritor.! The king of Scotland did not forget 
the English nobles by whom he had been so power¬ 
fully assisted : they obtained many valuable grants. 

Edward, after having been very handsomely enter¬ 
tained by his grateful friend, departed from Edinburgh 
to meet his own parliament, which he had summoned 
to assemble at York on the 21st of February. Business 
of much moment to the nation obtained on this occa¬ 
sion the attention of the legislature, which appear to 
have entered with some spirit into the consideration of 
existing abuses, proposing several arrangements for 
the better administration of justice, and desiring a more 
perfect observance of the great charters which guaran¬ 
teed the people’s liberties and privileges.® Having 
concluded these matters, the king proceeded at Whit¬ 
suntide to Newcastle-upon-Tyne, where the Scottish 
monarch, attended by a magnificent retinue, composed 
of some of the most distinguished of his subjects, paid 
him a visit. It has already been stated that the king 
of Scotland made a public acknowledgment at Edin¬ 
burgh of allegiance to his powerful friend the king of 
England; but the act of homage had not yet been per¬ 
formed. Possibly Baliol did not think a display of his 
submission politic so soon after he had become possessed 
of the sovereign authority; but, as it was necessary to 
Edward to substantiate his claim of feudal superiority, 
Baliol felt bound in gratitude to do what was required 
of him at the earliest opportunity; therefore he has¬ 
tened to Newcastle with the full intention of shewing 
that he was not unmindful of the obligations he had 
incurred. 

’ Holinsbed, Eng. Chron. p. 896. 

* Here we find indications of the appointment of Justices of the peace, 
with a certain stipend, arising out of the fees of their ofiice.—Sia Host. 
Cotton, Abridgment of the Records of Parliament, p, 15. 
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On tlie 19th of the following June,* in the church 
of the Preaching Friars, in the presence of lay and 
spiritual lords, knights, and other individuals of both 
nations, Edward Baliol knelt down before the throne 
of the king of England, by whom he was received as 
his liege-man, with the customary ceremonies.® But it 
appears, that he did not think that his taking the oath 
of fealty, and swearing that he held his crown of the 
king of England, comprised a sufficient recompense for 
the important assistance he had received at his hands. 
He knew that Edward had been put to immense exp’ense 
in raising the army with which be had made himself 
master of Scotland, and he was desirous of affording 
him some compensation. He therefore caused letters 
patent to be drawn out, making over to him several 
castles, towns, and other valuable possessions in Scot¬ 
land.® 

There was another provision added to these liberal 
concessions, by which, whenever the king of England 
or his heir should be engaged in war at home or 
abroad, Baliol bound himself and his heirs to assist 
him with 300 horse and 1000 foot at the expense of 
Scotland for one year; if their services should be 
required for a longer period, the king of England was 
to pay them as he did his own soldiers.^ In this 
transaction there was a degree of liberality likely to 
prejudice the cause of both monarchs. The Scots, 
who were intensely jealous of their national import¬ 
ance, and could not patiently endure the substraction 
of an acre of barren moor from their wild country, 
were not likely to put up with the loss of five counties 
nearest the English border. The homage was equally 
distasteful to them, and the two kings began to be as 
much disliked as distrusted. 

Edward parted from his friend with every possible 


' Wai-sinoium, Hist . p. 115. Asiimoi.e, p. 645.' 

Baiimss, Hist, of Edie, III. p. 84. 

* This document is dated at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the 12th of June, 
the second year of Baliol’s reign, and, with several others confirming it, 
used to be preserved iu the chest mentioned in a preceding page. 

* Fabian, p. 202. 
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expression of good will, and as the latter returned 
to Scotland, he proceeded to Windsor, whence he 
issued his commands for the lay and spiritual peers to 
meet him at Nottingham on the 10th of July, to afford 
him their advice on the state of his affairs. They pre¬ 
sented at this time features of such deep interest, that 
another parliament was summoned to assemble on the 
20th of September,! to take them into consideration. 
The proposition that had so long before been made to 
Edward to accompany the king of France in a crusade 
in the Holy Land, and the part Philip was playing in 
encouraging David the Bruce and his partisans, re¬ 
quired the earliest attention.* Edward outwardly mani¬ 
fested a great desire to join the confederacy of princes 
about to take up the cross, but this seems to have been 
done only to keep Philip quiet. The debate was 
interrupted by news from Scotland, by which it 
appeared that Baliol, acting contrary to the advice 
which F.dward had written to him,® had given offence 
to some of his powerful subjects, who had not only 
joined the party of David the Bruce, but had succeeded 
in detaching from Baliol his most influential supporters, 
and by creating as much clamour as possible relating 
to his unwise concessions, they were speedily in such 
force that they drove him once more out of his king¬ 
dom, and took the lord Talbot prisoner by surprise.* 
This intelligence gave the debate a very different 
turn; and after supplies had been voted, the king 
busied himself in making preparations once more to 
scat his friend on his unquiet throne. About the 

’ Hot. Clads. 8 Edw. Ill. m. 18, Dors. 

’ Dnvid the Bruce had fled from his kingdom, and, with his young wife, 
had found refuge in the court of France; the French king, being induced to 
afford him some assistance, despatched ten large ships to Scotland, but they 
met rrilh a violent storm at sea, and were forced to run back to the port 
they had left.— Walsinohau. 

’ The manner which the king of Scotland succeeded a second time in 
making enemies, of such amongst his most powerful subjects as a moderate 
display of prudence might have retained as friends, will be found related in 
Barnes’ Itistorii of Edwaid III. p. 86. 

* Talbot, foreseeing the result of BalioTs rash proceedings, after warning 
him of the mischief he was doing, was making the best of his way to Eng¬ 
land, when he was intercepted by a body of Bruce’s adherents, and carried 
a prisoner to Dumbarton castle. 
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middle of November, Edward again entered Scotland 
with a gallant army, and having been joined by Baliol 
with a considerable force, he marched through the 
country beyond Caithness, which was farther than 
Edward the First had penetrated. He met with very 
little resistance; and arrived, without accident, at 
Roxburgh, where he kept his Christmas.‘ Shortly after¬ 
wards he marched into the forest of Ettrick, but not 
finding any thing to oppose him that had the most 
remote resemblance to an army, he returned into 
England by the way of Newcastle. 

Baliol’s cause had been ruined by his extravagant 
concessions; and though he gained some brilliant 
advantages, and did a great deal of mischief to the 
property of those who held out against him near the 
English border, he was fast losing whatever claims 
to the consideration of his countrymen he may at 
first have had. But powerful solicitations to Edward 
were now being made by the pope and the king 
of France for peace, to which he so far listened that 
he granted the Scots a truce from Easter of this 
year to the following midsummer. Nevertheless, he 
employed that interval in increasing his military re¬ 
sources, and directly the truce expired, once more 
crossed into Scotland, passing over Solway Frith,® and 
marched into Annandale. Here he created several 
knights, and conferred other honorary distinctions; 
Baliol at the same time entering the country on the 
other side with a powerful army. The king of Eng¬ 
land again proceeded unchecked even to the High¬ 
lands,—he tactics of the Scots consisting in avoiding 
all general engagements with the main army, but 
falling with a superior force upon detachments, by 
which they sometimes gained an advantage. In one 
instance, nowever, it chanced that a body of Scots 
having defeated a small force of the English, most of 
whom they took prisoners, were met by another de¬ 
tachment, which as completely mastered them.’ 

* Ypodioma Nevstiw*. * Knighton, 3565. 

’ Holinshed, p. 898. Edward had oot long got upon Scottish ground, 
when he was agreeably surprised by the appearance of a messenger from 
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Baliol had obtained considerable success, having 
taken several towns and castles, among others the 
strong castle of Cumbermouth, in which he gained 
two or three important prisoners; but the Scots 
suffered most from a third army, wliich was under the 
command of the king’s brother John of Eltham, who, 
besides doing great mischief in the western districts 
that held out against Baliol, defeated, with immense 
loss, a superior force of the enemy, under the command 
of the earls of Murray and Dunbar, and Sir James 
Douglas, when Douglas was killed, and Lord Murray 
taken prisonerJohn of Eltham and his victorious 
troops, loaded with booty, arrived, without further 
opposition, at St. Johnston, to which Edward had 
returned from his successful march into the Highlands. 
Here, again, an unsuccessful attempt at mediation in 
favour of David the Bruce was made by the king of 
France ; but Edward was too well aware of the advan¬ 
tage of his position to listen to any negotiations on his 
behalf. Indeed, the Scots found themselves so com¬ 
pletely at his mercy, that the most powerful of the 
chiefs were anxious to come to a settlement of their 
dispute without further bloodshed. Many volunteers 


WilHum, earl of Hainault, with a magnificent present. This was ** A very 
gorgeous and princely helmet} richly beset with precious stone.s, and 
adorned with the coronet and other thingS} in the same manner as the earl 
himself was used to wear it on festivals, and when he appeared in the 
greatest splendour. The king was extremely pleased with his present, and 
immediately rewarded the messenger with 100/. sterling. Tis likely he 
wore it long after, for the sake of the donor, for I have seen several pictures 
that represent him in such an helmet.*’~15AHN£s’ History of King Edward 
ike Tkirdt p. 95, 

* Knighton, 2567. During this campaign, according to Homnsiikd, 
Hist» of Scotlandt p. 236, the ranks of the English army boasted of ono of 
those volunteer combatants, of which we have not been without several ex> 
amples in modern times. She is described as a woman of exact beauty 
and more than ordinary stature, and is supposed to have disguised herself 
in armour, and ventured into tlie perils of war, out of love for a distin¬ 
guished knight. Sir Robert of Namur, who had drawn hh sword in the 
cause of £:ing Edward. The boldness with which she attacked the enemy 
prevented any suspicion of her sex arising amongst her associates. She 
slew a Scottish squire named Richard Shaw in single fight, but pressing 
too forward, got separated from her company and slain,—when her sex was 
discovered. Barnxs, Hist, of Edw, III, p. 97, in mentioning this heroine, 
ungaliantly adds, Her indiscreet obstinacy to the death, when retreating 
Was not inglorious ; [yet it] shewed her unwise, and too much a woman/’ 
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came and submitted themselves to him, and others 
sent their humble entreaties for peace and pardon. 
The overwhelming force which the king of England 
had at his disposal, and the success which had attended 
Baliol’s enterprises, doubtless, influenced the most 
obstinate of his enemies, so that a treaty was arranged 
between them on the one part, and the kings of Eng¬ 
land and Scotland on the other.* 

It is stated, and on what appears very good authority 
that a condition was added, to the effect that the parti¬ 
sans of the Bruce should recognise Baliol as their 
sovereign during his life—David and his queen to live 
honourably during their time in London, and to succeed 
to the crown on Baliol’s death; and that they should 
oblige him to submit, by personal attendance, to king 
Edward’s arbitration: they yielding their homage to 
the king of England as their superior lord. This 
seems the wisest arrangement the Bruce party could 
adopt, under the unfavourable circumstances in which 
they found themselves placed. Some negotiations were 
niaue to carry out such a settlement; and it is said 
that a charter exists, in which David the Bruce, with 
the concurrence of his parliament, afjrees to hold the 
kingdom of Scotland of the king of England as his 
superior lord.^ But Edward was well aware of the 
little dependence to he placed on his new friends,* and 
had recourse to such measures as would strengthen the 
hold he now possessed in the country. With this object 
he built several strong castles, and strengthened others: 
placing there governors on whom he could rely,® and 
leaving with the king of Scotland a considerable army, 
and many of his bravest .commanders, he returned to 
England. He had, however, returned but a few months 
when he received intelligence that the adherents of 


I >< Written at St. John’s Towne, in Scotlande, the 18 of Angust, anno 
1335.”— Stow, p. 232. 

* Knighton, 2568. 

* Dr. Bbaoy, who produces this document. Continuation of Complete 
Hilt, of England, Appendix, 85. 

* Walsinohah, Y'podygma Keustria, p. 113. 

* Holinshed, Hitt, of Scot, p. 236. 
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David, encouraged and greatly assisted by the king of 
France, were again becoming formidable in Scotland. 
They had taken the field in considerable force, and had 
attacked by surprise, and gained a decisive victory 
over an army stated to be nearly double their number.* 
Edward ofWindsor was speedily engaged in making 
active preparations for another campaign, determining 
to call Philip de Valois to an account, when he had 
quelled his enemies nearer home. Having appointed 
Henry Plantagenet, son of the old earl of Lancaster, 
captain general of his forces in Scotland, he directed 
Haliol to take the field with him, and many of the 
bravest of his nobility who were with the army,^ and 
then made a hasty journey to St. Johnston, whence, 
soon after his arrival, taking the chief command of the 
army into his own hands, he marched against the 
enemy. Although, amongst the nobles who maintained 
the cause of Brnce, there were several brave men, they 
had the sagacity to keep out of the way of the king 
of England,* who poured his well-disciplined hosts 
througli their fastnesses, passing through Athol, as 
far as Inverness. Returning through Buchan, he took 
Aberdeen, which he severely punished—some of the 
inhabitantshaving treacherously slain one of his knights.* 
During his progress his troops committed those mis¬ 
chiefs from which men with arms in their hands in an 
enemy’s country seldom refrained in these barbarous 
days; but a war of this nature was not to Edward’s 
taste, and the king of France having commenced 
hostilities against him, he was eager to obtain a field 
for the display of his skill as a commander likely to be 


* For an interesting account of this engagement, called “ The Battle of 
Kilblene,” the reader is referred to the graphic pages of Sir Waltek Scorr, 
Tales of a Grandfather, chap. xiv. 

’ 'I'hey proceeded with a force amounting to nearly 20,000 men, and 
laid siege to the strong castle of Dunbar, which was well defended by the 
countess, a heroine in especial esteem amongst her countrymen, who bore 
the name of Black Agnes; but after passing nearly twenty weeks assailing 
its massive walls—the garrison having been reinforced—they raised the 
siege to join king Edward.— Walsinohah, Hist. p. 112. 

’ Adam de Mdremuth. 

* Asumole, p. 646._ Buchanan, p. 296. 
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more productive of glory than the rugged mountains 
and dreary moors of Scotland. Therefore, having, by 
the time he returned to St. Johnston, impressed the 
malcontents with such a wholesome dread of his name, 
that the country appeared in a comparative state of 
quiet, Edward again left Baliol, and hastened to com¬ 
plete the preparations on which he had been so long 
engaged for deciding his quarrel with Philip de Valois. 



CHAPTER IV. 


Edward the Third misrepresented by iiistorians^IIis claim to the Tbroue 
of France fairly stated—The Salic Law—State of Descent as affecting 
the Crown of France—Manner in which Philip de Valois obtained its 
possession to the prejudice of the rights of Edward of Windsor— 
Piiilip exacts from Edward the performance of Homage for his French 
Possessions—Wise Policy of the King of England—Robert d’Artois 

— His Persecution by the King of France—Arrives in England — 
The Vow of the Heron—Robert d’Artois excites FMward to attempt 
the Recovery of the Kingdom of France by an Appeal to Arms — 
Edward makes Preparations for War—His Foreign Alliances — He 
leads an Armament into Flanders—His Negotiations with the Lords 
of the Empire—l^ouis Emperor of Bavaria—Edward is created Vicar* 
General of the Empire — Assembly of the German Confederates — 
Their Indecision — Enormous Expense of the King of England — He 
marches at the head of his Army—Besieges Cambray—Is joined 
by his Allies—He advances into France and ravages the Country 
for many miles—Philip de Valois takes the Field at the Iiead of up¬ 
wards of a Hundred Thousand Men—The Hostile Armii^s approach 
eacli other—Compo.sition of the French Army—The Army of Edward 

— The French Captains disinclined to hazard a Battle—Knights of 
the Hare—Retreat of the French Army—Conduct of Philip de Valois 
Examined—Letter of FMward the Third to his Son. 

Almost all French and several English historians 
have thought proper to speak of Edward the Third’s 
claim to the throne of France as completely visionary, 
and in the severest language have denounced him for 
creating a war on such pretensions ; but if this claim 
be fairly examined upon the footing on which it stood 
at the time it was urged, a more satisfactory cause, 
maintained by force of arms, the records of the middle 
ages cannot produce. From the historical writers of 
France there must, however, be excepted one,* to 
whom England owes considerable obligations, not only 
for giving a more comprehensive view of her annals 
than any of her own historians had attempted,- but for 

' Paul de Repin Thoyras, born at Castres in Languedoc, March 28th, 
1661, and died at Wezol, in the duohy of Claves, on the 16th of May, 
1725. 

’ This work, " done into English from the French,” by the Rev. N. 
TiNDAt, was in much repute in this country during the greater portion 
of the eighteenth century. The anchor had only proceeded in the pub- 
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affording in a careful analysis of the whole important 
case, Edward of Windsor versus Philip de Valois, a 
knowledge of the nature of their rivalry, which com¬ 
pletely exculpates our illustrious monarch from the 
many heavy accusations which prejudice and ignorance 
have brought against him.* It does not correspond 
with the design of this publication to follow M. Rapin 
closely through his learned essay ; hut the right Edward 
assumed to the sovereignty of France took so promi¬ 
nent a place in influencing his actions during the most 
active part of his brilliant career, that a brief estimate 
of his pretensions is absolutely necessary to enable the 
reader to understand his position, and be able to do 
justice to his character. 

At the death of Charles le Bel (the last of the three 
sons of Philip le Bel), the claimants to the crown of 
France stood in the following positions;— 


Plulip le Hardit 
King of France. 

j 


1 . 

Louis llutin, 
King t»f 
France, 
Hied 1313. 


2 . 

rhili)> le Lung, 
King of 
Franco. 
Died 1321. 


Philip le Uel, 
King of Franco. 


3. 

Charles lo Jiel, 
King of 
France. 
Died 1327. 


4. 

IsabellavEdward II. 
King of 
Kngland. 


Edward III. 
Khig of Kngland 
and France. 


Charles. 

Comte de Valois. 
Philip de ValoU. 


From this it is easily seen, that according to the 
ordinary laws of descent, Edward descending in a 
direct line from his grandfather, Philip le Bel, has a 
better claim than Philip de Valois, who was king 
Philip’s nephew, or brother’s son. But French authors 
reply, we have a Salic law which governs the .succes¬ 
sion despotically. This law, which was created, they 

lication aa far as tlie death of Charles the First, when a maligfuant fever 
put an end to his valuable labours. His style is dry, and disfigured with 
serious blemishes ; but much praise is due to hiio for the research be 
displayed in the treatment of his subject, which induced other historical 
scholars to devote more attention to it than it had previously received. 

' See the Dissertation on the Salic Law introduced by Rapin in his 
Reign of Edward the Third. 
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say, to prevent the warlike French nation suffering 
by having its sceptre wielded by a female hand,i shuts 
out. Isabella, and therefore excludes her son; but 
granting this, though there is no evidence of the general 
operation of a Salic law in France if such a law has 
been created for the sole purpose of excluding women 
from the throne, when, by the ordinary law of descent, 
they would be entitled to occupy it, its operation is 
not interfered with by allowing Edward’s claim ; the 
desired object for which the Salic law should be en¬ 
forced, being obtained by excluding Isabella in favour 
of her son, who must undoubtedly be the next in suc¬ 
cession. An answer to this argument was furnished 
by the supporters of the superiority of the claim of 
Philip de Valois, who affirmed, that Isabella having, 
by the Salic law, no right, could not transmit any right 
to another; and, therefore, Edward could not be 
allowed to have pretensions through a channel in which 
they never existed. But here the sticklers for the Salic 
law can bring forward no precedent to support their 
desire for the expulsion of mother and son. Indeed, 
any thing like a law of this nature is not to be dis¬ 
covered as affecting the royal family of France, from 
the earliest period of the monarchy to the announce¬ 
ment that was made of its nature and influence when 
Philip le Long, to secure his usurpation of the tl'.ronc 
from its rightful possessor, the infant daughter of his 
brother, Louis Hutin,®. obtained a decision from a tri- 


> The people of France have obtained a great reputation for gallantry, 
hnt this law evinces any thing rather than the superior devotion to the 
sex for which they have so long laid claim. 

^ 'i'here is no satisfactory evidence of a law existing in France to 
exclude females and their descendants from the throne, as a written en¬ 
actment, or as an inviolable custom. There is a curious work on this 
law with the following title, ** Oblatio Salts, live Gallia, lege satis condiia, 
tractatus salts naturam explicans: necrum mysticum ejus lenium, ^c. ad ori- 
ginem, institutionem, et Ugis Salica rationes omnes inletligendas plurimum 
inservient.**—.Opera W. D’Avissoni, 5cati, dvo. Paris, 1641. 

^ The widow of Louis flutio having been left pregnant at his death 
in 1S16, the partisans of Philip le Long lost no time in getting him 
appointed regent; and he made such good use of the influence such a 
position in the government gave him, that on the decease of his bro. 
thePs infant, a prince, who lived but a few days, he was enabled to take 
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bunal of his own creatures, excluding female claim¬ 
ants. 

It was easy for Philip de Valois at the death of the 
last of the three sons of Philip le Bel, about twelve 
years afterwards, to follow the example of Philip le 
Long. Charles le Bel died, leaving his widow in an 
advanced stage of pregnancy, and Philip de Valois 
seized upon the regency, his claim to which being dis¬ 
puted by l^dward the Third, king of England, Philip 
found no difficulty in procuring from an assembly of 
his countrymen convened for the purpose, a decision in 
his favour. This was the more readily obtained in 
consequence of his opponent being a minor, not in a 
position to maintain liis rights, and a foreigner, whose 
pretensions, if allowed, would make France, as was 
carefully impressed on the minds of Frenchmen, a 
mere appanage to her riv.al, England. The people of 
France were then not less hostilely disposed towards us 
than they appear now, nor were they in any degree less 
jealous of the honour and greatness of their country. 
Thei'e is no necessity for calling in question the policy 
of the French in excluding the monarch of a powerful 
neighbouring state from their throne; it was un¬ 
doubtedly the wisest course they could pursue ; but 
this apology for their proceedings against Edward the 
Third does not excuse the gross injustice of which 
they have been guilty in constantly misrepresenting 
the motives and actions of that monarch. 

For the proper understanding of the question, it 
should here be observed, that the Salic law which the 
one party maintained and the other as stoutly denied, 
must be allowed, otherwise the claims of Philip and 
of Edward are equally valueless before those of the 
daughters of the three last kings of France; but to 
make his pretensions superior to those of his rival, 
Philip was bound to prove that the Salic law in ex¬ 
cluding women from the monarchy excluded their 
legitimate male descendants, which he failed in 


on himself the royal dignity, to the exclusion of Joanna, his brother’s 
only surviving chUd. 
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doin^ and Edward, in resting his, upon the high 
and incontrovertible ground being next of kin to the 
last monarch, took a much more satisfactory position. 

The dispute for the regency was maintained by the 
representatives of both parties before the assembly,® 
summoned by Philip de Valois; under these circum¬ 
stances there is nothing strange in the verdict being 
in his favour. But that the whole nation was unani¬ 
mous in this judgment is any thing but clear, as Philip 
found it necessary to mutilate a burgher of Compeigne, 
by causing his hands and feet to be cut off because 
he had maintained the superiority of Edward’s title,— 
a way of dealing with those who questioned his claim 
much more likely to silence the arguers than the argu¬ 
ments. This decision of the assembly affected the 
regency only; nevertheless when the accouchement of 
the widow of Charles le Bel took place, and the result 
was a girl, without any further inquiry or authority 
Philip de Valois seized the crown. It was evident, how¬ 
ever, that he did not feel himself quite secure in his 
elevation, by the efforts he speedily made to take ad¬ 
vantage of the almost helpless position of his young 
competitor, to force from him an acknowledgment of his 
authority as king of France. 

It has been already shewn that Edward found it 


' The most careful research furnished but one instance which can 
affect the question at issue ; and if this has any authority, it coiiiplotely 
establishes Edward s claim. It will be found in the annals of the Ostro¬ 
goths, amongst whom a Salic law being in force, Amalazonta at the death 
of her father Theodorick. was pronounced as a woman incapable of being 
his successor, but the regal dignity was allowed to her son Athalaric. 
IIenuy, vol. vii. p. 20.>, states, that at Philip de Valois’ accession, there 
existed a son of the daughter of Louis Hutin, and another by one of the 
daughters of Philip le Long; but this is doubtful, if not an error, for at 
the death of Louis, Joanna, the eldest of these females, was but four or 
five years of age, consequently, at the period referred to, she could not 
have been more than sixteen or seventeen. The continuator of William 
of Nangis, a contemporary chronicler, whose account of these transactions 
may be favourably contrasted with the unsatisfactory notices of John le 
Bel, states, that many persona in France, learned in the laws, considered 
the king of England's claim as superior to that of Philip de Valois, and 
infers that judgment was given against Edward from a disinclination in 
those who pronounced it, to submit to the sovereignty of the English. 

This assembly, be it remembered, was not ** The States General,” 
consequently its decision, it has been argued, did not amount to a law. 
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expedient to inake his homage to Philip de Valois, 
however disagreeable it might be to him, as satisfac¬ 
tory to that monarch as possible; but he had objects 
in view which he found he could easily attain, by keep¬ 
ing the king pf France in good humour. He, there¬ 
fore, not omy satisfied his demands in this matter, but 
for several years continued to prevent any offensive 
demonstration by amusing the French king with hopes 
of having him as a companion in the Holy Land—Philip 
being very desirous of commencing a new crusade— 
and by holding forth a prospect of a union between 
their offspring. Philip was to some extent deluded by 
these fair demonstrations, but he also was disposed to 
practise in the same school of diplomacy. Ostensibly 
he appeared on excellent terms with the king of Eng¬ 
land, but availed himself of every opportunity to 
cause him annoyance. It is amusing to trace, in the 
manner in which these two sovereigns managed their 
foreign relations, the bold outlines of that intricate 
science so completely associated with the name of 
Machiavclli, which has since been so much the study 
of potentates and their ministers. 

Edward’s grand object appears to have been to 
improve as much as possible his position at home, that 
he might be left to act with greater freedom abroad. 
With such a troublesome neighbour as Scotland, he 
knew ])erfectly well it would, be exOgedingly hazardous 
for him to leave his dominions, abstracting from its de¬ 
fensive resources such a force as he wanted for carrying 
on a continental war ; therefore, he diligently exerted 
himself to bring Scotland into a state from which no¬ 
thing offensive could be dreaded. In the working out 
of this design he found a useful instrument in Baliol; 
and there is little doubt he would have been successful 
to the fullest extent, had Baliol possessed a moderate 
degree of prudence. But even had he succeeded in 
freeing himself from all dread of an enemy at his own 
doors, he dared not hope that he was sufficiently strong 
by himself to appear in the character of invader of 
such a powerful kingdom as France; he therefore en¬ 
deavoured to create alliances with such of the princes. 
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nobles, and other persons of influence on the continent, 
who were most likely to come into his views and assist 
him in their realisation. As early as the year 1328 he 
is found forming the project of a league with the duke 
of Brabant, to serve him with such of his nobles as he 
could bring into his service, against any prince with 
whom he might at any time be at war. This he shortly 
followed up with various arrangements with many other 
nobles whose assistance was desirable ; and his nego- 
ciations proceeded with such success, that by the year 
1337 he had succeeded in forming the closest alliances 
with a considerable number of the most influential per¬ 
sonages in Flanders and Germany, and the provinces 
bordering on France. 

In this state of things, Edward was encouraged to 
carry out his designs by an individual whose counte¬ 
nance could not but be of the greatest service to him. 
Among the peers of France whose influence had been 
exerted to obtain the throne for Philip de Valois was 
Robert d’Artois, count of Beaumont le Roger, a power¬ 
ful nobleman, equally brave and intelligent; but Philip 
chose to forget his obligations to him, and when as a 
party at a suit at law, Robert d’Artois required his 
good otfices, the judgment he received was so little to 
his satisfaction, that after imprudently expressing a 
threat against his sovereign, he found it necessary to 
become an exile.* He proceeded to England, where 
his reputation as a commander made him welcome 
to her warlike monarch, to whom he was related; 
and the quarrel that caused the visit, which soon got 
known, was almost as satisfactory a passport to his 
good offices. To Robert d’Artois has been attributed 
by some writers the merit of persuading Edward to 
put forth his claim to the throne of France. There 


' Grafton’s Chronicle at large, hj Ellis, vol. i. p. 336. The French histo¬ 
rians accuse Robert d’Artois of having produced a number of forged docu¬ 
ments, to support his claim to the property which he disputed with his 
aunt, and that their true character having been detected, and judgment 
given against him, he was so enraged as to quit France, vowing vengeance 
against its monarch. But this charge is by no means clearly established. 
Lancelot, Mem, de I’Acad, da Imcript, tom, x. 
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is no doubt his representations had considerable in¬ 
fluence over the mind of the king of England, but his 
resolution had been formed long previous to his kins¬ 
man’s visit. 

A Norman French poem, known by the title of 
Le Vom du Heron,^ contains some curious details 
respecting the manner in which it was believed Ed¬ 
ward of Windsor was induced to declare war against 
Philip de Valois; and, although the author shews 
himself a partisan of the king of France, greatly pre¬ 
judiced against the party of his rival, his work contains 
such an animated picture of the times in which he wrote, 
that an account of it cannot but be acceptable to the 
historical student. The poet begins by informing his 
readers, that towards the conclusion of the month of 
September, in the year 1338, when the vines were dry, 
the roses dead, the leaves stripped of their foliage, and 
the birds mute, Edward was at London, seated at 
table in his marble palace, surrounded by dukes, earls, 
and knight-errants, dames, and damosels, love having 
the first place in their thoughts, and entertaining the 
most favourable sentiments towards his cousin and 
neighbour, the king of France; and with him was 
Robert d’Artois, a knight of great lineage, who, 
having been banished from France, had found refuge 
at the court of the king of England, Some days be¬ 
fore, this foreign knight had been enjoying the brave 
sport of hunting with bis friend the English monarch 
and his nobles—as he had often done in his own coun¬ 
try—having on his wrist a small hawk, who brought 
down a heron as he was flying over a river. As soon 
as Robert d’Artois beheld the ignoble prey his favourite 
had secured, he felt ashamed, but in a moment resolved 
to turn the accident to some account. On returning 
to the king’s palace, he went with it into the kitchen 
and gave orders for its being carefully cooked; and 
when the company were seated af table, the heron was 


' Preserved in MS. in the Bibliotheq^ue de Berne. A faithful transcript 
is given by M. Ch. Nodier in his edition of Saint Palate, 8vo, 1826. 
Memoires sur I'ancienne ChevaUrie, tom. ii. p. 95, 
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brought in between two silver dishes, preceded by two 
fiddlers, a (fuistrenms (a player on a kind of guitar), 
and two maidens singing. Robert d’Artois then rose 
and addressed the assembly in somewhat contemptible 
terms, praising the ignoble bird as excellent food for 
dastards, he being afraid of his own shadow, and an¬ 
nounced his intention, in the first place, of presenting 
it to the king, for having allowed himself to be disin¬ 
herited of a noble country, and for permitting the person 
who styled himself king of France to spoil him (Robert 
d’Artois) of his lands. 

At hearing this bold appeal, the king of England 
started up, and after acknowledging how much he and 
his knights had deserved the imputations thrown out 
against them, made a vow to God in paradise and to 
his sweet mother by whom he was nourished, that be¬ 
fore six years should pass he would cross the sea with 
his subjects, defy his rival, and carry desolation into 
the heart of his country; and that he would wait for 
him and his army and give him battle on his own 
ground whenever he should appear in arms against 
him, if he had but one man against ten. After this, 
he excused himself for having performed homage, to 
which act he was beguiled when he was young in 
years. Then the author puts in his mouth, with sun¬ 
dry allusions to Hector, Achilles, Paris, and Alexander 
the Great, a very vindictive threat. Robert d’Artois 
hailed this speech with a laugh of congratulation, re¬ 
joicing, that he should have his revenge against one 
who had thrown his wife and children into prison, and 
had wronged him infamously. He concludes some 
animadversions on that monarch, by promising to go 
into France without fear, and, if necessary, fight ^gainst 
Philip and his party. 

Then he took the silver dishes in his hand enclosing 
the roasted heron, and with his fiddlers, and the quis~ 
treneus, and the two damsels, singing a pleasant song, 
he proceeded towards a handsome and distinguished 
knight (Conte Salebrin), the earl of Salisbury, who sat 
near his fair mistress, a daughter of the earl of Derby, 
devotedly attached to him; and after declaring his repu- 
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tation for courap^e, begged of him without delay to 
take an oath on the heron; but the lover declared if he 
must swear, he would prefer swearing by the peerless 
maiden by his side, making a profane comparison be¬ 
tween her and the Virgin Mary; and he entreated her 
to close one of his eyes, which she did at once with 
her fair fingers; then, whilst her fingers rested on his 
closed eye, he made a vow to the omnipotent God and 
his dear mother, whose beauty is resplendent, not to 
employ that member till he had arrived in France, 
and was fighting against Philip and his brave people. 

With increased satisfaction Robert d’Artois next 
demanded an oath from the earl’s fair neighbour, and 
she very readily vowed never to take a husband, what¬ 
ever might be his dignity or possessions, till her vassal 
had fulfilled the vow that he had just made out of his 
extreme love for her, promising on his return to re¬ 
ward him as he deserved. Robert d’Artois then pro¬ 
ceeded to Sir Walter Manny, who eagerly entered 
into a vow to take and spoil the city of which a dis¬ 
tinguished French knight, Gondemar de Fay, had long 
been governor, without sparing any of the inhabitants, 
'file earl of Derby was next appealed to, and he vowed 
to challenge Louis of Flanders, promising to destroy 
his city if he refused to fight him. The earl of Suffolk 
afterwards took a vow, the object of which was to 
overthrow the king of Bohemia in single combat, and 
deprive him of his horse. John de Beaumont, who is 
present, is represented in a very different mood, for 
which a knowledge of the part he eventually played 
fully accounts; he speaks here in favour of the king of 
France, and in conaemnation of the present proceed¬ 
ings. The silver dishes were again taken up, the 
minstrels resumed their song, and Robert d’Artois pro¬ 
ceeded to a knight called John de Faukemont, who, 
after disclaiming from his poverty any right to meddle 
in so important a business, determines to meddle with 
a vengeance, and threatens the enemies of the king of 
England with utter extermination. John de Beaumont 
is next called upon, who, in a somewhat rambling 
speech, vows, if the king of France does not recall him 
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from banishment, to attend the king of England in the 
projected invasion and conduct his host; but should he 
be recalled, declares his determination to have nothing 
to do with Edward or his designs. The last of the 
company to whom the silver dishes were brought was 
the queen. At first she excused herself, saying that 
ladies who had lords had no power to make oaths; but 
the king giving her permission, she is represented by 
the writer making a vow, the spirit of which is quite 
opposed to her well-known amiable character. The 
heron was distributed, and with a festive banquet the 
ceremony concluded. 

• It was natural that the earl of Artois and king 
Edward should have soon grown intimate, and that 
they should have placed considerable confidence in each 
other. Edward created his friend earl of Richmond, 
gave him many other marks of favour,* and had him 
constantly in his society. These favours inereased the 
zeal of his ally, who supported Edward’s claim to the 
French throne with all his influence. When Edward 
was engaged in the Scottish wars, the new eai'l accom- 
jianied him, and continually let him know to how much 
greater advantage his time might be [)assed in endea¬ 
vouring to win his birthright from his enemy, Philip 
de Valois. Thus urged, he felt more and more desirous 
of concluding his warlike proceedings in Scotland, and 
the intrigues of the French king to support the cause 
of David the Bruce, followed by his commencing hostil¬ 
ities in a manner peculiarly aggravating,” made it im¬ 
possible for him to delay any longer disclosing the 
design he had so long meditated. Philip had given 
shelter to the young king of Scotland when he was 
obliged to fly from his kingdom; and knowing how 
«reat an advantage he could derive by making use of 
liim to the annoyance and injury of England, he bent 

' Amongst the favours conferred by Edward upon Robert d’Artois was 
permission to hunt in his forests. The warrant for which was dated the 
23d ot April, 1337. Rymebi Faedera, vol. iv. p. 747. 

* Stow, p. 231, says, “ be made great bragges and shewed greatciuelty, 
for he outlawed, slew, and imprisoned alWEnglishmen.-and confiscated the 
goods and cattels of all that were found in his kingdome of France, tbreat- 
ning that hee would bee revenged for his friends the Scots.” 
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all Ills powers to support his cause. He first satisfied 
himself by making strenuous efforts to obtain from the 
king of England an arrangement in favour of his young 
ally; but in this he did not succeed. The cause of David 
the Bruce getting,almost hopeless, some of his friends 
in Scotland endeavoured to bring about an amicable 
settlement of all matters in dispute between him and 
the king of England; but Philip having received notice 
of the negotiation, contrived to put a stop to it before 
it was settled, and obtaining intelligence of the favour 
his banished subject received from king Edward, he 
was so enraged as openly to shew his hostility. 

Robert d’Artois availed himself of every opportunity 
to persuade Edward to make a bold movement in sup¬ 
port of his claim on the French throne,’ and this advice 
having been approved of by the king’s council, ho was 
induced to lose no time in acting upon it. At the sug¬ 
gestion of some of his ablest ministers he sent ambas¬ 
sadors to the earl of Hainault, his father-in-law, who 
readily offered both ad vice and assistance.® He also wrote 
to Louis of Bavaria on the same subject, from whom he 
obtained a promise of marching in person to his assist¬ 
ance, when necessary, with 2000 men-at-arms, for the 
trifling consideration of 200,000 florins. Many other 
embassies were likewise projected.® The ambassadors 
being directed not to spare that potent negotiator, 
gold; and they acted uj) to their instructions. Ed¬ 
ward’s preparations having been nearly completed, he 
delayed making any offensive demonstration till he 
had published to the world the cause of his quarrel. 
With this object he issued a proclamation dated West¬ 
minster, August 28, 1337, in which he declared the 
several steps he had taken to prevent a war breaking 


* FnoiRSAitT, ebap. xxvi. * Ftcderat vol. iv. p. 783. 

® Froissart, chap, xxviii. states, that in the embassy to the Duke of 
Brabant there were several young knights bachelors, who had one of their 
eyes covered with a piece of cloth, so that they could not see with it. It 
was said they had made a vow to some ladies in their country, that they 
would never use but one eye until they had personally performed some deeds 
of arms in France, nor would they make any reply to whatever questions 
were asked them, so that all marvelled at their strange demeanour. 

This is evidently one of the results of" the Vow of the Heron.” 
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out between England and France, stating, that he had 
offered his son, the duke of Cornwall, in marriage to 
a daughter of Philip, without desiring any dowry. 
II. He had made an offer of his sister Mary, countess of 
Gueldres, in marriage to John, PWlip’s eldest son, 
with a very great sum of money. III. He had offered 
Philip as much money as he could reasonably demand 
by way of satisfaction for damages. IV. He had 
proposed to accompany him to the Holy Land, on 
condition that he would restore him one moiety of the 
lands which he kept from him. V. He had proposed 
the same offer if Philip would but engage to make 
him that restitution after their return. VI. At Philip’s 
request he had granted the Scots a truce, during 
which they had killed the earl of Athol. VII. And 
notwithstanding this instance of the Scots’ treachery, he 
had, at the request of the king of France, granted them 
another truce. 

Edward also caused letters to be written to the 
pope, explaining his situation in a similar manner,‘ 
and wrote again the following month excusing himself* 
for having formed an alliance with the emperor, who 
was under excommunication. To these Benedict XII. 
replied by sending two cardinals to the king of Eng¬ 
land, to dissuade him from entering upon a war with 
France, and he paid such respect to their representa¬ 
tion that he deferred commencing hostilities till the 
midsummer of 1338. He had refrained from putting 
forward his claim to the throne of France till the 7tli 
of October, 1337, when he gave a commission to the 
duke of Brabant, the marquis of Juliers, and William 
Bohun, earl of Northampton, to demand and take 

{ (ossession of the crown of France in his name, sending 
etters patent constituting the duke his vicar-general 
in France, and a proclamation commanding all French¬ 
men to shew him the same respect they would pay 
himself. In the midst of these negotiations, William, 
earl of Hainault, died, and was succeeded in his lands 
and government by bis son John.® The deceased noble 

‘ Dated Weefniineter, September Isf, 1337. Fasdera, vol. ie. p. 807. 

® Fboissaht, chap, xxiv., says he died on the 6th of June, 1337. 
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had taken great interest in the proceedings of his son- 
in-law, the king of England, and had, some time 
before his decease, been instrumental in obtaining for 
him the support of one who, though holding no higher 
rank than an humble burgess, was a person of greater 
authority in Flanders than the sovereign of the country, 
who was a determined partisan of France. This was 
Jacob von Artevelde, a brewer of metheglin. 

Philip de Valois had got together a considerable 
army and all the material of war, but the rumours of 
the threatening proceedings of his formidable rival put 
a stop to every hope of conquest in the Holy Land, if 
he had ever entertained any, and his forces were so 
placed as to render an invasion of England by them 
exceedingly probable.* The troops he had raised for 
an attack on Jerusalem, whatever may have been his 
arrangements, apparently having that object in view, 
found that the only enemies they had to fight against 
were horn on the English soil. Philip de Valois had 
notice of the alliances the king of England was form¬ 
ing on the continent, and lost no time in strengthening 
himself by creating a similar combination.** He began 
the attack in what he considered the most vulnerable 
part of his enemy’s possessions; but a fleet of seven 
sail he sent off to the Scottish coast, were overtaken, 
attacked, and captured. 

Ivlward had fjeen tolerably successful in his foreign 
negotiations, but much remained to be done at home 
before he could consider himself in a state to take the 
field against his powerful antagonist. “ The sinews of 
war” had yet to be procured, and he set about obtain¬ 
ing them in a style much more strongly indicating his 
supremacy than his justice; but justice, at such a 
period and under such circumstances, was not to be 

* It is impossible to read the documents in the Fadtra, illustrating 
this period, without becoming satisfied that Philip desired much more to 
direct a crusade against the English than against the infidels. Edward 
soon perceived what were his real intentions, and publicly made knowa 
his opinion of them. 

* Among Philip’s allies were John, king of Bohemia, and several 
petty potentates and warlike barons in Germany, ISpain, Dauphin^, Savoy, 
and other countries* 
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expected from any sovereign. He demanded provi¬ 
sions of all kinds from the different counties, and bor¬ 
rowed largely from the clergy. He received unusually 
liberal grants from his parliament, who, to a man, 
supported his claims; but they were insufficient for his 
wants, so the estates of the Lombard merchants, under 
colour of an accusation of usury, were seized into the 
king’s hands; and the same fate befell the Alien Priories 
in England. He also, by a similar stretch of his pre¬ 
rogative, took possession of all the wool in the country, 
which amounted to about 10,000 sacks, giving the 
owners wooden tallies as a security for payment, but 
at a price miserably below tbeir value. By these mea¬ 
sures, added to the desperate one of pawning his crown 
for 60,000 florins, Edward managed to acquire a well- 
filled treasury and ample magazines.* 

But whilst increasing his offensive resources, the 
king of England took equal care in putting his country 
on the defensive. All places on the coast likely to 
favour a descent were strengthened by bodies of armed 
men on whom the fullest confidence could be placed; 
and great care was taken to collect and arm a navy 
capable of resisting any armament likely to enter the 
English Channel with a hostile intention. Admirals 
were appointed to watch particular portions of the 
coast,® and all necessary precautions employed to guard 
against a surprise. Every thing having at last been 
settled, Edward embarked his army’ in a fleet of 500 
ships,* from the port of Orwell in Suffolk, on the 12th 
of July, 1.338, and steering for the Flemish coast, arrived 
safely at Antwerp a few days after. It had been pre¬ 
viously arranged that his allies were to meet him in 

* Holinshed, p. 902 j Knioiiton, 2570; Rymer, voI. y. pp. 3, 
48, &c. 

* Rymcr. 

^ A (UYision of his forces, under the command of TIeury Planta^enet, 
earl of Derby, Reg^inald lord Cobham, and Sir Walter Manny, with 500 
men-at-arms and 2000 nrcl)ers, had preceded him, and bad gallantly 
attacked an army of 5000 Flemings, under Guy of Flanders—who had 
garrisoned the island of Cad8and~..wbich they defeated with great slaughter. 
~Wai,sinoiiam, fiist. p. 152. Froissart, chap. xxxi. 

* Walsinoiiam, HUt » p. 119. Hobert de Avesbury says 500. 
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this city, and he had no sooner landed than he sent 
tiiem word of his arrival. Several of the most influen¬ 
tial,, among whom were the dukes of Brabant and 
Gueldres, the marquis of Juliers, and Sir John de 
Beaumont, uncle to the lord ofHainault, speedily made 
their appearance, and were feasted by the king of 
England with a display of magniflcence that astonished 
quite as much as it gratifled them.‘ Nevertheless, 
there did not seem in them that ‘readiness to support 
him he had been led to expect. He was therefore 
obliged to give them a hint upon the necessity of 
attending to the important business they had in hand. 
“ For,” said he, “ I am, upon the promise of your good 
wills, come hither myself, and not only remain here 
at great expenses, but also the season and convenient 
time of the year passeth away; therefore I pray you to 
let me know your minds.”* 

The German lords appear#d somewhat surprised at 
this appeal, and after some consultation amongst them¬ 
selves, replied, that they had eome to Antwerp merely 
for the pleasure of seeing their good friend and ally 
the king of England, and were not in a situation 
to give a decisive answer to his request; then, as if 
with a view of reconciling him to their want of zeal in 
his service, they assured him that they would each go 
home with no other object than to consider what he 
had said, and return to him at any time he might 
appoint: with so full an answer, they could not be con¬ 
sidered an obstacle in the carrying out his projects. 
King Edward did not conceal the effect this dilatori¬ 
ness and indecision made upon him, and remonstrated 
against allowing any further delay; but it was ulti¬ 
mately decided that they should have three weeks for 
consideration, and then they departed to their several 
territories or districts.* It was evident to the politic 
monarch that but little dependence could be placed 
upon his foreign friends, notwithstanding the negoti¬ 
ations he had carried on with so much expense tp 

' Froissart, chop, zzxii., says that multitudes came to Antwerp to 
behold the extraordinary splendour in which the king of England lived. 

“ Grafton, vol. i. p. 340. ’ Froissart, chap, xxxii. 

VOE. I. I 
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secure their earnest co-operation; but he found he had 
no help for it, so while they were hesitating as to 
which side in the quarrel it would be most to their 
interest to adopt,^ Edward feasted his captains in the 
abbey of St. Bernard, which he had made his resi¬ 
dence, and many of his nobles rambled into the neigh¬ 
bourhood, being liberally entertained wherever they 
went. The three weeks passed very pleasantly to the 
officers of the English army, and at their termination 
came, not the German lords, but their excuses. The 
duke of Brabant was not forthcoming; and the other 
nobles held back till he could be prevailed on to leave 
the intrigues he was believed to be carrying on with 
the king of France, and play his part in the coalition 
against him. 

Had king Edward possessed a less energetic mind, 
he would have been disheartened by such evasions 
from parties on whom he relied for affording him the 
means of measuring himself with his adversary ; but 
he had too much at stake, and was too determined to 
carry out his intentions to give them up without a 
struggle; therefore, having received a hint from the earl 
of Gucldres,' who seems to have been the most honest 
of those uncertain confederates, he took the trouble of 
communicating with the duke of Brabant, and suc¬ 
ceeded so far in impressing that nobleman with a 
proper sense of his own dignity, that he agreed to meet 
the lords of the empire, and consult upon what they 
ought to do.-’ These “ lords of the empire ” were cer¬ 
tain petty potentates and nobles of Germany and 
Flanders who acknowledged the emperor Louis of 
Bavaria as their feudal superior. All the king of Eng¬ 
land’s backward allies laid claim to this distinction, 
and, agreeable to the wishes of so influential a neigh¬ 
bour as the duke of Brabant, they met at Halle, where, 
after considerable deliberation, they declared that king 

’ Thp duke of Brabant went to Louvain, where he opened communica¬ 
tions with Philip de Valois, with the object of making himself equally 
accessible to him as he had become to the king of England.— Grsfton, 
p. S40; Froibssrt, chap, zxxii. 

* Knighton, 2571. ’ FaoissAaT, chap, xxxii. 
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Edward must obtain the ■permission of their lord the 
emperor before they could be allowed to join him to 
wage war upon the king of France, intimating that 
this concurrence could be easily procured, as there 
existed a fair cause of quarrel on which the emperor 
might be induced to defy king Philip.^ 

Edward immediately despatched an embassy to 
the emperor, with whom went commissioners from the 
confederates to give them authority and support. The 
duke of Brabant, however, declined taking the decided 
sth'p of authorising any one to express his sentiments at 
the imperial throne, but to prevent giving offence to 
the king of England, he offered his castle of Louvain 
as a residence for that monarch during his stay in the 
country, and there shortly afterwards Edward and his 
court removed. Louis of Bavaria received the embassy 
with much respect, but it is believed that his ultimate 
co-operation was owing much more to the counsels of his 
queen Margaret, sister of Philippa of Hainault, than to 
their diplomacy. Ho willingly agreed to their wishes, 
and proposed to invest the kmg of England with such 
an authority that the lords of the ctnpire might sup¬ 
port him without hesitation. On the return of the em¬ 
bassy, king Edward proceeded, with a handsome re¬ 
tinue, to meet the emperor, of whose approach he had 
had notice.^ They met at Coblentz,’ with all the 
s])lendour with which either monarch could invest 
himself, and the simple burgesses found ample source 


^ The confederates alluded to a law by which no king of France was 
allowed to obtain or keep possession of any place within (he limits of the 
empire ; notwithstanding which Philip ae Valois held the castles of 
Crevecoeur, in Cambresis» and of A|;leux in Artois^ and the city of Cam- 
bray.— Fhoissart, chap, xxxii. 

® Knighton, 2571. 

® Mr, James of Edw, Black Prince, vol. i. p, 100), on the 

authority of M. Dacier, in his notes to Froissart, considers this city 
to have been the scene of the interview between the two kings, although 
the English historians name Cologne, and the Chronique de Flandres 
Frankfort. The evidence is in favour of Coblentz; and it does not 
follow, as Mr. James has persuaded himself, that, because a name bas 
been given erroneously, all the circumstances related with it should 
be as little worthy of confidence. The particulars furnished in the text 
are chiefly derived from Knighton and Walsiugbam, who are authorities 
not to be too hastily dismissed. 
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of marvel and comment in the military display which 
was so prominent a feature in this interview. Some 
conception may be formed of the magnificence of the 
scene, from a knowledge of the nature and number of 
its actors and spectators, which, besides the two sove¬ 
reigns, consisted of four powerful dukes, three arch¬ 
bishops and six bishops, thirty-seven earls, and of 
barons, baronets, knights, and esquires, according to the 
estimate of the heralds, *17,000.^ 

No building being sufficiently commodious for such 
an immense assembly, two thrones were erected in the 
market-place.* The emperor seated himself on one, 
the king of England on the other; the latter success¬ 
fully resisting an attempt to induce him to submit to the 
usual homage exacted by emperors from less elevated 
sovereigns, of kissing the imperial feet, stating that he 
was an anointed king, having the privilege of taking 
life, and being accountable to no one but his Creator, 
as King of kings, therefore could not abase himself be¬ 
fore any mortal potentate.’ 

The eriiperor, gloriously apparelled, bearing in his 
right hand the imperial sceptre, and in his left the 
golden orb, denoting universal sovereignty, a German 
knight, holding over his head a naked sword, publicly 
adjudged the king of France, by his disloyalty, false¬ 
hood, and villany towards him, to be unworthy the 
protection of the empire, defied him and all his power, 
and pronounced him deserving of any punishment with 
which his offences could be visited ; * after which, he 
announced to his numerous audience, that he consti¬ 
tuted Edward, king of England, to be his deputy and 
vicar-general throughout the German empire, and 
granted him absolute power on this side the empire as 
far as Cologne ; at the same time the imperial charter 
by which this office was conferred was presented to the 
full view of the assembly. This imposing ceremony 
was followed by a grand entertainment; but the former 
was not deemed sufliciently binding till the church had 


' Barkis, Hitt, Edw. Ill, p. 123. 
’ Walsinoham, Hitl. p. 132. 


» Kniohton, 2571. 
* Ashmolk, p. 649. 
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sanctioned it, consequently the next day the two kings 
proceeded in state, with all the nobles and prelates, to 
the principal church, where they heard divine service ; 
and after high mass, the emperor and his nobles took 
a solemn oath that they would assist and defend the 
king of England against the king of France and all his 
partisans, to live and die with him, for the space of 
seven years, provided the war between the kings of 
England and France should not terminate before that 
time. In addition, the lords of the empire belong¬ 
ing to that part between the Rhine and the sea took 
an oath of service to the king of England, promising 
to be ready whenever called upon to wage war against 
the king of France, in any place required, whether the 
king of England were there in person or not; and if 
any individual of their body refused his service, they 
bound themselves to unite for his destruction. All 
these ceremonies having been properly performed, each 
monarch displayed his munificence in giving enter¬ 
tainments to Ins allies, and then, with many professions 
of consideration, they separated. 

Edward returnee! to Antwerp,^ whence, as vicar of 
the empire, he issued his summons to his German 
confederates, for a general meeting, or parliament, by 
November the 11th, to be held at Arques* (Herck), 
on the frontier of Brabant. Extensive preparations 
were made to render the proceedings of this assembly 
as imposing as possible; the apartment in which they 
were to deliberate, the town-hall, being hung with the 
richest drapery, like the presence-chamber of a sove¬ 
reign prince. Here the king of England sat enthroned 
on a seat five feet higher than those of his associates, 
wearing a superb gold crown, and clad in magnificent 
vestments, when the business, for which they had been 
summoned, commenced by a herald reading to the 
lords who attended,* the charter of the emperor, by 
which the king of England was constituted vicar of 
the empire; after which, the assembly,* without any 

' Fxdera. 

‘ FnoissAKT, chap, xxxiv.; but Knighton, S573, says Malines. 

* Froissart, chap, sxsiv. * Knighton, S572. 
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sign of dissent, expressed their willingness to respect 
the provisions of this instrument in every particular, 
and such as had not taken the oath at Coblentz were 
now sworn to the king of England’s service. Claims 
were then heard, and judgment given by the king, 
with the same observances as if he were the emperori 
An ancient law of the empire was then discussed, and 
directed to be maintained. It obliged every one, 
hostilely inclined, to give three days’ notice to his 
enemy before venturing against him, and condemned 
any one omitting such challenge to degradation. No¬ 
thing disturbed the harmony of the meeting—one 
spirit appeared to direct its counsels, and each of the 
warlike chiefs present seemed as eager to embrace the 
king of England’s quarrel as that monarch was to 
avail himself of his services. 

'file bishop of Liege, a prelate of great influence 
in the interest of France, not having regarded the 
summons, a formal complaint was made to the em¬ 
peror, who replied that he was about to join the king 
of Fngland himself, and assist him personally in 
opening the. campaign; and after the lords had suffi¬ 
ciently deliberated, they came to the determination of 
uniting their forces, and commencing operations by 
laying siege to the city of Cambray on the 8tli of 
July of the following year; and then separated to 
make the necessary preparatjons. 

King Edward proceeded in state to the castle of 
Louvain, where his queen,* with the ladies of her 
court, were creating the most favourable impression 
on their German friends. Indeed, all classes of the 
English army had contrived to make themselves ex¬ 
ceedingly popular by their gallantry and liberality; 
the nobles displaying a generosity of disposition which 
greatly increased the good feeling with which they 
were at first regarded. Edward found it necessary to 
remove to Antwerp with all his court, and although 
the state of his kingdom, especially on the Scottish 
borders, through the active intrigues of his enemy. 


' FnoissABT, chap, xxxiv. 
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might give him some uneasiness, he knew his foreign 
alliances so completely depended upon his presence on 
the continent, that he was obliged to rest contented 
with sending back a portion of his forces. Notwith¬ 
standing this diminution of his army, his expenses 
had been immense, and they continued to drain his 
treasury so rapidly, that a fresh and a very consi¬ 
derable supply was necessary, to enable him to take 
the field in the following summer with proper effect. 
The gentle squeezing his subjects had had before he 
left England was now repeated,* and such was the 
affection they entertained towards him, that every one 
cheerfully paid the exacted quota, with his best wishes 
for his monarch’s success. Through these good offices, 
Edward was enabled to keep his Christmas at An¬ 
twerp in most regal state," and to extend and strengthen 
his alliances. lie established there a royal mint, 
and issued a considerable quantity of gold and silver 
coin, which, there is no doubt, he found very service¬ 
able in exciting the zeal of the lukewarm, and in¬ 
flaming the ardour of the friendly. The duke of 
Brabant, however, still continued his double dealing, 
and the bishop of Liege had not yet acknowledged the 
vicar of the empire. 

Edward of Windsor had not been allowed to pro¬ 
ceed so far in his preparations without the pope taking 
measures to stop the threatened war. Cardinals were 
sent to him,® truces begged,"* and communications came 
from Rome to dissuade him from breaking the peace;* 
but the king of England was too shrewd not to dis- 

' Knighton, 2571. 

* The queen bad brought over with her the female relations of her hus¬ 
band’s principal captains, which rendered the royal court exceedingly bril¬ 
liant. She was “ newely come thither out of England with great noble- 
ncsse, and well accompanyed with beautifull ladyes and goodly damozelles 
of England.”— Grafton, voI. i, p. .S42. On the 29th of November Philippa 
was brought to bed of a “man cbilde ” (Lionel), whose christening was 
celebrated with great ceremony. 

’ These were Peter, priest-cardinal of St. Praxed, and Bertrand, dea¬ 
con-cardinal of St. Mary in Aquizo.— Rot. Fran. 11 Edw. 111. m. 2. 
Dors. 

* Rot. Alhan. 12 £i>w. III. part 1, m. 5, a.d. 13S8. 

‘ Barnes’ Hist, of Edw. III. p. 119. 
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cover the leaning towards the interests of Philip de 
Valois which the pontiff exhibited in all his trans* 
actions; therefore, he treated the cardinals with re¬ 
spect ; granted the desired truce when not interfering 
with his arrangements; replied to the pope’s letters 
by a vigorous exposition of the justice of his quarrel 
and increased his exertions to place himself in a posi¬ 
tion to maintain it advantageously. Philip was not an 
indifferent spectator of these transactions; he pressed 
his antagonist wherever he saw he could do so with 
effect,® and employed all his influence to multiply his 
means of defence.® Letters continued to pass between 
the two sovereigns,® and ambassadors also were ap¬ 
pointed to negotiate a settlement of all matters in 
dispute; but they benefited neither of the principal 
parties, and imposed upon no one who belonged to 
them. 

The time which bad been agreed upon for opening 
the campaign was now fast approaching, and the 
aspirants for military glory, who had ventured from 
England to fight under the banners of their monarch 
were looking forward with great anxiety for the com¬ 
mencement of hostilities. Edward had received con¬ 
siderable reinforcements from home, his subjects being 
remarkably anxious to support his cause with their 
weapons as well as with their property. It has been 
stated that they were lodged at Vilvorde,® a small 

' lloBKiiTus DE AvESBvnv, p. 83. Walsinoham, p. 119. Cle¬ 
ment replied with ah equally long epistle denouncing the emperor, con¬ 
demning Edward's acceptance of the office of vicar of the empiie, and 
holding out a threat of excommunication if he did not act in a manner 
more satisfactory to him»—Ononic, Kainald. Ad, An, 1338. This threat 
gave Edward very little uneasiness, and he pursued his course without pay¬ 
ing any attention to the various strictures his correspondent bad indulged in. 

’ Besides greatly assisting the Scots, Philip despatched several naval 
armaments to the English coast that effected great mischief. Kniohton, 
*570. 

* Do Chfsne, f. 646. 

* Edward appears to have been undecided as to his proper course in 
claiming the throne of France; for in one commission he styles his compe. 
titor simply "Philippus de Valoys consanguineus noster Franci®.” Whdst 
in another of the same date he is addressed in the more imposing style of 
" Excellentissimus princeps, dominus Philippus, rex Francim, illustris 
consanguineus noster charissimua.” 

* Fboissart, chap. xxxv. 
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town in Brabant, where their monarch made every 
arrangement for their accommodation. Here were 
1600 men-at-arms, and 10,000 archers, with a 
vast number of camp-followers, all natives of the 
English soil, and proper provision had to be found 
for them. But their expense, however considerable, 
formed only one item in the king of England’s ex¬ 
penditure. The retaining fees of the lords of the 
empire were on the most liberal scale, and for every 
man-at-arms, belonging to them, they induced to enter 
into his service, they were allowed fifteen florins a 
month! (about eighteen pence a-day), unusually high 
wages. Then came the entertainment, in which he 
chose to exhibit his munificence to his German friends 
—an example so closely followed by his principal 
commanders, that they made themselves exceedingly 
popular all over the neighbourhood in which they 
happened to be quartered." Notwithstanding . these 
gratifying attentions from their emperor’s vicar, he 
was obliged to stir his lethargic allies with frequent 
messages to hasten their preparations. The time for 
action came, but they came not. Dissatisfied with 
excuses, Edward sent a peremptory summons for a 
general meeting at Mechlin, on the 12th of September, 
which was obeyed; and after some debate, it was 
agreed that the campaign should open in fifteen days 
from that time at the latest, and, by general consent, 
a defiance was sent to Philip de Valois, which all the, 
confederates signed except the cautious, double-dealing 
duke of Brabant,* who, with his customary ingenuity, 
excused himself. 

Whilst in Mechlin, Edward obtained intelligence 
of the loss of two of his ships, laden with treasure, 
after a gallant fight with vessels of twice their size and 
complement of men, in the pay of the king of France, 
and of certain deplorable ravages the different fleets 
of the enemy had made on the coast of England. 
This news so. greatly excited him, that one of the two 

' Rot. Alhan. 11 Edw. III. m. 1. * Froissaht, ebap. zzzv. 

* Kmiohton, S574. Froissart, chap. zzxv. 
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cardinals, -who had been long endeavouring to induce 
him to abandon his expedition, having ventured to 
express a doubt of his being able to make any im¬ 
pression on so mighty a power as France, asserting 
that a silken cord, he could not pass, defended that 
kingdom, was answered, that however invincible these 
Frenchmen might be thought, he would march into 
their country with banner displayed, and would either 
win the realm against all comers, or leave his body 
in the field.* lie gave evidence that this was no 
idle boast, by putting his army in motion. He was 
soon strengthened by his German auxiliaries, to the 
amount of 20,000 men ; but the duke of Brabant not 
making his appearance, the king sent to him to know 
whether he intended joining him at the siege of Cam- 
bray, and the duke, finding the game he was playing 
would not avail him, promised that as soon as the 
siege was commenced, he would make his appearance 
before the walls with 1200 spears, with which reply 
Edw'ard appeared satisfied.® Others of his allies, who 
W'cre more to bo depended on, brought forward their 
forces, and joined him as, he advanced. They passed 
Brussels, and, after a short stay at Mons, approacliod 
Valenciennes. Here the king found himself among 
old acquaintances, especially Sir John de Beaumont, the 
hero of his first campaign in Scotland, lie, with his ne¬ 
phew, the young lord of riainault, wereamongstthe most 
active of the confederates. The latter took his brother- 
in-law by the hand on his entrance into his city, and 
led him to the Great Hall, which had been handsomely 
prepared for his reception. As they were on the. point 
of entering there, the bishop of Lincoln,* who was in 
the king’s retinue, elevated his voice and cried, 
“ William d’Aussonrie, bishop of Cambray, I, as proctor 
on the part of the king of England, vicar of the em¬ 
peror, do admonish you that you consent to open the 
gates of the city of Cambray, which, if you fail in doing, 

‘ Uakneb, Hist, of Edw. III. p. 137. 

* Froissaot, chap, xxxviii. 

’ This prelate was not only a distingaished diplomatist, but possessed 
unquestionablo courage. He was much respected by Edward. 
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you shall forfeit your lands, and we will make an entry 
by force.”* 

It was. impossible that the prelate, thus formally 
cited, should reply, for an excellent reason—he was 
not present; and finding that liis summons was unre¬ 
garded, the king's proctor, with better success, cried 
out, “ Lord of llainault! we admonish you, on the 
part of our lord the emperor, that you come and assist 
the king of England, his vicar, before the city of Cam- 
bray, with all your force.” To this the lord of Hain- 
ault answered, “ Eight willingly.” Then he led the 
king into the hall, and conducted him to his chamber 
to prepare for a magnificent supper, at which lie enter¬ 
tained him and his principal commanders. The king 
of England was, no doubt, greatly gratified by his 
brother-in-law’s attentions, and looked upon them as 
evidence of a sincere attachment to his interests. It 
will be seen presently what these attentions were 
worth. 

The next day the allied army was in full inarch for 
Cambray, where Edward soon afterwards took up a 
])Ositian, and was almost immediately joined by those 
lords of the empire who had not accompanied him, 
among whom came the duke of Brabant, according to 
his promise, with a well-equipped force, and he shewed 
he had made np his mind as to which side he intended 
to be, by sending a challenge to the French king.* 
The siege was vigorously pressed, and the surrounding 
country grievously harassed ; a little skirmishing took 
place, in which some of king Edw'ard’s captains evinced 
distinguished gallantry. Among these were two, who 
subsequently became the inost fortunate commanders 
that fought under the banners of the king of England 
and the Black Prince; one was Walter de Manny, for 
his valour lately honoured with the dignity of knight- 

' FnoissART, chap, xxxviii. 

^ Sir Lewis de Traneheii had, from the duke of Brabant’s representa¬ 
tions, been so satisfied of his honourable intentions towards France, that 
having whilst at the court of the French king mainiatned the duke’s ho¬ 
nesty with extraordinary xeal, he was so hurt when hU double dealing was 
placed beyond a doubt, that be is said to have died of grief. ->->Fuoxssart, 
chap, xxxviii. 
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hood, and believed to be the friend and tutor of the 
father; the other, John Chaudos, now serving in the 
army as an esquire, from which his daring‘spirit and 
military knowledge soon raised him to be the friend and 
tutor of the son.* Edward had now 40,000 men at his 
command, but although an attack on the gates afforded 
occasionally an opportunity for the display of their 
courage and discipline, Cambray being of great 
strength and well defended,® the siege was likely to be 
too tedious to suit either, himself or his army. A 
council of war was called, in which Robert d’Artois, 
who still retained the confidence of the king and was 
generally very much respected, took a prominent part. 
There seemed to be no difference of opinion. It was 
seen by every one experienced in military matters, that 
a considerable time must elapse before Cambray could 
be taken; and as the winter was fast approaching, 
and the army could only be retained in its present un¬ 
profitable position, where both forage and provisions 
were scarce, at an immense expense, it was sufficiently 
evident that a bold push into the enemy’s territory was 
the most desirable measure .that could be adopted.’ 

On the 10th of October, 1335), the allies broke up 
from their encampment, marking their progress with the 
usual barbarities of an invading army,^ and crossing 
the Scheldt, shortly afterwards entered France without 
opposition. Before, however, the king of England 
obtained a footing on the lands of his adversary, the 
earls of Hainault and Namur drew off their forces, on 
the pretext that as they were vassals of the king of 


‘ Edward III. For biker notices of Sir Walter Manny, the reader is 
referred to the Life of Edward of Woodstock in this volume; and for a 
curious biography of the gallant Chandos, see Wili.iam Wsvlky’s Trve 
Vse of Armorie shewed by flistorie, and plainly proved by Example, 4to. 159S. 

* The garrison had recently been reinforced with a detaciiment of 500 
men - at - arms under the command of John, duke of Normandy, son 
of Philip de Valois; says Mezebav (tom. iii. part 2, p. 15), but this is 
doubtful. Another authority (M. Dacier, note to Froissart) states that 
Cambray was defended by Stephen de la Baume, grand master of the 
cross-bowmen of France, who had lately reinforced the place with 200 
lances. 

’ Froissart, chap. XKXviii. 

‘ Bobertvs de Avesbdry, p, 46. Knighton, 2574. 
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France, they were bound to give him their assistance 
whenever he should be assailed on his own lands. To 
this Edwa*d courteously said, “God assist you!” and 
the two earls led their forces in a different direction.’ 

One of the earliest acts of Edward of Windsor on 
entering the French territory was to call before him a 
young esquire, called Henry of Flanders,* on whom he 
conferred the honour of knighthood, presenting him at 
the same time with a grant of the value of 200/. per 
annu.m properly secured in England. He distinguished 
John Chanclos in the same manner, and a few others 
who had secured his favourable notice by their con¬ 
spicuous bravery ; and Lawrence Hastings was by 
royal charter created earl of Pembroke. The time 
was well chosen for making these gallant spirits 
exainjjles to their less fortunate brethren in arms, and 
many who witnessed the imposing ceremony with 
which the king bestowed his favours, were impatient 
to earn the same distinction. The army was again 
put ill motion, and advanced in admirable order, the 
marshals being William Bohun, earl of Northampton, 
Hugh Audley, earl of Gloucester, and Robert Ufford, 
earl of Snftblk; Thomas Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, 
being lord high constable. Edward had remained for 
two days in the abbey of mount St. Martin, near the 
Scheldt, and he marked the hospitality with which 
he had been entertained by the monks, by publishing, 
on his quitting the abbey, express orders to the army, 
under pain of death, to respect the sacred edifice and 
all its inmates.* 

The army advanced to St. Quentin, when, after 
a reconnaissance, finding the place possessed excellent 
defences and a numerous garrison, a council of war 


' Fhoissaht, chap, xxxviii. 

* He is sometimes called Henry Earn, and appears to have been a mem¬ 
ber of some distinguished Flemish family. Determining to win his spurs, 
he, with a handful of daring companions, made, shortly after receiving 
knighthood, a desperate attack upon a town called Ilonnecourt, but it was 
so vigorously defended by its abbot, a fine specimen of the church militant, 
that he was at last glad to draw off bis forces—B aknes, Hut. JEda. III. 
p. 140. 

* FnoissABT, chap, xxzix. 
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decided it would be more advantageous to march in 
the direction of that district called the Thierasche — 
a scarcity of forage and provisions making k advisable 
to keep as near the friendly province of Hainault as 
possible. Hitherto Edward had met with no successes 
of an encouraging character. His detachments had 
spread themselves for many miles in their line of 
march, and done considerable mischief and obtained 
some booty, but no decisive advantage had been ob¬ 
tained.' Whilst the captains were pondering on this 
unsatisfactory result, intelligence reached them which 
excited the most lively interest. It was rumoured that 
the king of France was approaching with 100,000 
men ;• this news was to sonic extent contirined on the 
18th of October, by a letter from Stephen de la Baume 
to one of Edward’s commanders, to the effect tiiat if 
the king of England would select a field of battle 
devoid of wood, water, or morass, the king of France 
would give him battle. This proposition not being suffi¬ 
ciently official, Edward could take no not ice of it; he con¬ 
tinued his march, keejiing his men in excellent array 
for battle, if tlie French army made its appearance. 
The duke of Gueldres and the Germans led the van, 
the king the centre, and the duke of Brabant the rear; 
but Edward had not advanced far when certain intelli¬ 
gence reached him that Philip with all his forces was 
within two leagues of him. This induced him to 
despatch a herald to the French king to learn whether 
Philip intended to give him battle. The king of France 
made no reply, though he courteously entertained the 
messenger; but his allies, the king of Bohemia and the 
duke of Lorraine, sent back by him letters to king 
Edward, under their own hands and seals, declaring 
that battle should be given under the circumstances 
de la Baume had mentioned.^ 

The prospect of a general engagement which should 
decide the quarrel of the two kings seemed equally agree¬ 
able to both armies; many of the gallant partisans of 


' Stow, Annals , p. 235. * Robehtus be Avesbubt, p. 46. 

^ Fboubabt, chap. xl. 
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Pliilipde Valois, confident in the advantages he possessed 
over his rival, were anxious that he should give him 
battle without delay, and as if with this object, the 
French advanced from St. Quentin to Bouronfossa,* 
where they halted. The king of France had scarcely 
arrived here before he was joined by the young earl of 
Hainault with 500 lances, who now came to fight 
against the ally for whom he had so lately promised 
such great things. It does not appear thsit he received 
any j)articular marks of encouragement from Philip, 
though his support it was not thought prudent to 
refuse.^ This addition, however, the French army 
might easily have dispensed with, for it already com¬ 
prised four kings, those of France, Bohemia, Navarre, 
and Scotland; six dukes, those of Normandy, Brittany, 
Burgundy, Bourbon, Lorraine, and Athens; twenty- 
five earls, upwards of 5000 kniglits, and so many 
fighting men of all descriptions as, joined to the pre¬ 
ceding, made a host of more than 10(),000 men. This 
was formed into three divisions, each consisting of 
15,000 men-at-arms and ‘20,000 foot. As this forniid- 
abl(! force made, a display of '227 banners and 5(>0 
pennons, when they ju'cscntcd theuiselvcs in order of 
l)attle, they must have created a magnificent spectacle.’ 
Imposing as may have been their appearance, Edward 
left La Chapelle and approached La Flamengerie, 
within a league of his powerful enemy, where the 
open plain between the two hosts afforded an excellent 
battle-field.'* The duke of Gueldres led the German 
auxiliaries, amounting to 8000 men with twenty-two 
banners and sixty jtennons ; the duke of Brabant 
headed a second division of 7000 men of the chivalry 
of Flanders, bearing twenty-four banners and eighty 
pennons. The king of England led the main body,* 

' Vironfosse.”— Froissart, chl^. xl. ^ Ibid. 

’ The marshalling uf an army at the present day appears one of the 
grandest sights that can be presented to the eye, but the numbers and 
variety of banners, the glittering armour, and the superb vestments used in 
war in the fourteenth century, made a similar scene at that period infinitely 
more imposing. 

* Kobehtiis de Avesbury. p- 46. 

‘ Frojssary, chap. xli. Kniohton, 2577. 
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consisting of 6000 men-at-arms and 6000 archers, all 
either from England or Wales, bearing twenty-eight 
banners and ninety pennons; these divisions were 
entirely infantry, the horses of the men-at-arms having 
been left with the baggage in a neighbouring wood, 
well guarded; but to support his infantry Edward had 
a powerful reserve of horse, consisting of 4000 men-at- 
arms and 2000 archers, all English, who were stationed 
on one of the wings under the command of the earls of 
Warwick and Pembroke, and the lords Berkely and 
Milton. 

When it appeared a battle was impending, Edward • 
made a creation of knights, and after seeing each lord 
under his proper banner, he mounted an ambling 
palfrey and rode along the lines of his army with the 
earl of Riehmond, Sir Reginald Cobham, and Sir 
Walter Manny, “right sw'eetly” entreating his cap¬ 
tains to afford him their best assistance to sujiport his 
honour, which they readily promised ; then he returned 
to his division and commanded that no one should 
advance before the banners of the marshals. 

Thus it was on the morning of the day fixed for 
deciding the quarrel of the two kings by force of arms— 
the armies being drawn out in battle array within sight 
of each other, and every man having heard mass in the 
full conviction that a sanguinaiy conflict was about to 
commence. Edward and his allies were preijared to 
fulfil their part of the engagement, but there was any 
thing but the same readiness with Philip and his 
friends. Notwithstanding the boasts of the latter, 
when the time came for action they were irresolute and 
divided in opinion. The reconnaissance they had made 
of their opponents* did not give them confidence, and 
instead of bringing their divisions into the field, they 
spent the best part of the day in idle debates in 
council. These sapient (ftu'hcillors having marched 
an overwhelming force against their enemy, with 
the express purpose of driving him out of France, 

' Two of the lord of Haioault’s knights proceeding in this duty, one, 
through his horse taking fright, was carried into the camp of the king of 
England, and taken prisoner.— Fboissaut, chap. xl. 
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when a battle seemed inevitable, made the extra¬ 
ordinary discovery, that if their enemy should beat 
them (they being nearly three times their number), 
tbej would by no means be so pleasantly situated 
as if tho K - W ere the victors.^ Whilst disputing on this 
importi^lll^int, a hare,‘ an apt emblem of their timid 
counseJil, was started in the plain before the two 
armies, and ran among the front ranks of the French¬ 
men, who made so great an outcry whilst giving her 
chase, that their rear, under the impression that the 
king of England had began the attack hastily advanced 
to their support. Knights were dubbed by Philip and 
his commanders in as great numbers as so critical 
a time would allow, the lord of Hainault, an admirable 
agent for such a business, having with his own hand 
conferred the honour on fourteen individuals, who had 
scarcely congratulated each other on their elevation 
when tlie cause of the tumult was ascertained, which 
brought on them from that time forth the distinguish¬ 
ing title of “ knights of the hare.”* 

The debate of the lords of Philip’s council had 
not ended, when a messenger arrived from Robert, 
king of Sicily, a crack-brained enthusiast, who called 
himself an astrologer, bringing letters stating that 
he had cast the nativities of the kings of France and 
England, and had discovered, by the influence of the 
stars, that if Philip fought against his rival in person 
he would be defeated .■* This precious intelligence con¬ 
cluded the debate; the lords could not think of fight¬ 
ing, and the chief cause of their anxiety now was to 
remove their array from the vicinity of the king of 
England as quickly as possible; and the king of 
France having thanked the leaders for having come 
so well equipped to his assistance, they took their 
departure in such haste that crowding upon some 
marshy ground, on a rumour that they were pursued, 
they sunk into the treacherous soil to the amount of a 

' Froissart, chap. xlii. Grafton, vol. i. p. 346. 

* Du Chesnei p. 649. ^ , 

^ Froissart, chap. xHi. * Ibid. 
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1000 hotsemen.‘ Some writers have endeavoured to 
excuse this inglorious retreat of Philip de Valois,® and 
others have ventured to misrepresent the facts so as to 
make Edward the retiring party.® Of.tbe la^urs of 
the first it is only necessary to observe 
the blame upon his chief councillors i.^Hjlllner are 
refuted by every action of the king of:!l^|f|w^%ben 
taking the field against his rival. 

Edward and his allies finding there vras tfo enemy 
to fight, and the w'eather becoming very severe, broke 
up their camp; the several captains returning with 
their men to their own country, and their leader 
marching his own forces back to winter quarters in 
Antwerp. The king wrote to his son"* from Brussels 
on the 1st November, stating the manner in which the 
campaign had concluded, and then busied himself with 
arrangements for commencing another. 

* Walsinoham, Hht , p. 128 j Knighton, 2575, 

* jAMbB, Hist, (f Black Brince, vol. i. p. 125. 

^ Among these are tlie compilers of the Chronicles of France, The 
continuatnr ol William of Nangis, and M.Dacier, io his notes to Jf'ituissAiii. 

* Kobeutus de Avesuury, p. 46. 



CHAPTER V. 


The results of Edward’s first Campaign in his War with France—Ilis 
Connexion with von Artevelde and the Flemings—Adopts the Title 
of King of France'—Fights the combined French, Spanish, and Genoese 
Navies near Sluys*~Gains a decisive Victory—Meeting of the Con¬ 
federates at Vi1levorde—~Edward takes the Field at the head of a 
powerful Army—Besieges Tournay—IJis Challenge to Philip de Valois 
—March of the King of France to raise the Siege of Tournay— 
Truce between the two Kings—Advantages of the second Campaign 
—The King returns to England—Punishes his Councillors for Neglect 
~'i'he Archbishop of Canterbury attempts to hold himself above the 

King’s Authority_He is obliged to humble himself—Is again taken 

inlo Favour-Truce with France prolonged—David the Bruce invades 
England with a powerful Army —Atrocities committed by his Fol¬ 
lowers at Durham—They retreat as IMward marches against them — 
'File Countess of Salisbury and the King of England—He decides the Dis¬ 
pute of Charles de Blois and the Count de Montford respecting the Duke¬ 
dom of Brittany~The Count performs Homage to the Ringof England— 
Edward engages to assist him—He is thrown into Prison by the French 
King—Heroic Conduct of the Countess de Montford—Death of Robert 
d'Artois—Edward leads an Army to the assistance of the Countess—His 
Successes in Brittany—Besieges Vannes—Approach of the Dauphin 
with superior Forces—Pope Clement VI.—His exertions to produce a 
Peace—Convention entered into between the rival Kings—Results of 
the Third Campaign—^I'he King on his Voyage to England overtaken by 
a dreadful Storm—-The Negotiations at Avignon—Treachery of Philip 
de Valois. 

The king of England’s first campaign of his long 
projected war with Philip de Valois to maintain his 
claim to the throne of France, being over, each party 
in the quarrel had leisure to consider the offensive and 
defensive resources of the other, and his ability to make 
the best uses of them. Whatever may have been 
Philip’s opinion of his rival, the attitude tlie latter had 
maintained could not have failed to impress him with 
a greatly increased consideration for bis military ca¬ 
pacity ; and the complaints which came pouring in 
from the districts his troops had devastated convinced 
him that he wanted neither the means nor the will to 
make himself a formidable enemy. Edward’s successes, 
however, brought with them no important advantages. 
He had passed triumphantly over a large portion of 
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his rival’s territories,it 18 true; but when, on his return 
to winter quarters, he had leisure to reflect on his po¬ 
sition, he found the only results of this invasion were 
an empty exchequer, a heavy amount of debt,i allies 
indifferent to his cause, unless the most extravagant 
bribes excited their zeal,’’ and his kingdom sufieriug 
greatly from his protracted absence.® The reader, 
therefore, will not be surprised to learn, that before the 
year had concluded, commissioners from both kings 
were very busy arranging terms of peace.* Perhaps 
the pontiff’s representations may have contributed to 
this change of sentiment, for after the campaign, his 
holiness had repeated his endeavours to bring about 
an accommodation.® 

Whatever may have been their negotiations, both 
kings used every exertion to put themselves in as for¬ 
midable an attitude as possible. During the Christmas, 
Edward entertained his friends very sumptuously at 
Antwerp, where he commanded the presence of his 
youthful son the duke of Cornwall,® who, though but 
ten years of age, had already become an object of the 
highest political interest, not only in his native coun¬ 
try, but in the principal continental states. lie also 
summoned a great parliament of his confederates to 
meet at Brussels for the despatch of urgent business, 
amongst whom came von Artevelde, the celebrated 

* When the king sent the archbishop of Canterbury, his old friend and 
tutor, Jtichard of Uury, now bishop of Durham, and Michael de la Pole, 
as messengers to England to obtain assistance from parliament, they stated 
that he was 300,0001. in debt. Hot. Pshl. 13, Enw, 111. pars 1, n. 4. 

* The Duke of llrabant alone received a gratuity of 60,0001. Rvurni 
Faitra, vol. ii. part 3, dated July 1, 1337. 

’’ Foreign pirates infested the coast, and the Scottish partisans of David 
the Bruce were rapidly gaining the ascendancy. 

* Asiimole, p. 650. 

* To Benedict’s exhortations for peace and a lecture for retaining a 
hostile altitude, Edward, whilst expressing his willingness to entertain 
reasonable conditions, excuses his hostility by complaining that Philip do 
Valois not only look from him the kingdom that had lawfully devolved upon 
him, but had seized his duchy of Aquitaine, invaded his kingdom of Eng¬ 
land with the fleet he had collected on the pretence of proceeding to the 
Holy Land, and had excited the Scots to rebel against him.— Walsinohsm, 
Hist., p. 129. 

* One of the causes for which the young duke's presence was required 
was a projected marriage with Margaret, daughter ol the duke of Brabant. 
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brewer of metheglin, who had such an extraordinary 
authority over his countrymen, the Flemings, that to a 
man they would do his bidding, however extravagant 
it might be. As it was exceedingly desirable that 
Edward should have the support of the warlike people 
of Flanders, he lost no opportunity of striving to attach 
their leader to his person. He completely succeeded, 
but the Flemings excused themselves from taking an 
active part in the king of England’s quarrel, though 
they were well inclined towards it, saying they were 
bound in a penalty of two millions of gold florins not 
to make war upon the king of France. Of such an 
obstacle, however, they proposed a way of getting rid, 
which was by the king of England taking upon 
himself the style and arms of the king of France. 
This plan, after a consultation with his principal allies, 
Edward adopted—in all public documents and coins 
styling himself king of England and France, and 
quartering the arms of France with those of England, 
with the motto, then first adopted, of “ Dieu et mon 
Droit" and wrote along letter to the pope, defending 
what he had done. This, however, did not prevent 
Benedict from hurling the thunders of the church 
against the Flemings for acting in opposition to a 
monarch in such favour with the holy see as the king 
of France .1 Before the terrible interdict had arrived 
in Flanders Edward had sailed for England, where he 
now obtained such handsome assistance from his loving 
subjects as once more to place him in a condition for 
carrying out his gigantic projects. 

Whilst making arrangements for recommencing 
the war, Fldward learned that Philip having rashly 
violated the territories of the young count of Hainault, 
the latter had become so incensed as readily to join 
his uncle, John de Beaumont, and other of the con¬ 
federates, in an invasion of France, in which they did 
considerable mischief. This intelligence made him 
hasten his movements. After settling his affairs at 


' Benedict would have acted in a similar manner towards England, 
which he had threatened, but he wisely forbore. 
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home he collected a fleet on the coast of Suffolk, with 
which he sailed from the port of Orwell on the 22d 
of Jun^, 1340, but not before he had received warning 
from his brother-in-law Reginald, duke of Gueldres,* 
that his enemy was making extraordinary preparations 
to interrupt his passage. Nevertheless he undauntedly 
stood out to sea with a fleet of 260 ships, quite as 
ready to meet those who were believed to be lying in 
wait for him as they were to interrupt his voyage. 
The next day,®' about three o’clock, as he approached 
the coast of Flanders, near Blankenberg, he discovered 
—arrayed so as to dispute his passage—an armament 
so formidable, that the numerous masts gave it the ap¬ 
pearance of an immense forest. The king having de¬ 
manded of the master of his ship what he thought of 
these strangers, was told they were the French, Spanish, 
and Genoese fleet, under the command of three of the 
most distinguished admirals of the age, Bocca Negra, 
the Black Beard of the fourteenth century; Sir Hugh 
Quieret, an officer of the highest courage and ability; 
and Sir Peter Behuchet, who, besides being the most 
distinguished admiral in the French navy, held the 
responsible office of treasurer of France—tliat their ob¬ 
ject was to take the king dead or alive ; and that there 
was little doubt amongst the ships might be found 
the St. Edward and the St. Christopher, two of 
Edward’s vessels, which had been taken the preceding 
year by these commanders, whose atrocities on the 
English coast were fresh in the memory of every one 
of Edward’s gallant associates. 

This was quite sufficient to determine the fearless 
monarch to make an attack; yet he was ill prepared 
for an encounter with such a superior force. On board 
his ships were numerous ladies who were going to join 
the queen; and these ships were, in many respects, 
ill adapted for much severe service as vessels of war. 

* Walsinoham, Hht. p, 134. Stow, p. 237, The French had been 
cruising on the coast, and the king’s two ablest admirals, Lord Moriey and 
Sir John Crabbe, were very active in assembling a fleet to give them battle. 
The former was sent with a division of this armament called the northern 
fleet, in pursuit of them, 

* Kniohton, 2577. 
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Under these circumstances Edward wisely sent the lord 
Reginald Cobham, Sir John Chandos, and Sir Stephen 
de la Burkin, to observe the appearance and strength 
of the enemy from the land side.* This they did with¬ 
out any accident, and reported that within the harbour 
of Sluys were nearly 400 sail at anchor; that there 
were amongst them nineteen ships of a size, of which 
so many had never been seen together,® and that in 
one they recognised the lost St. Christopher. Edward 
then made all his ships come to an anchor, and took 
care that every man in the fleet should retire to rest 
early, so as to be ready for the contest on the ensuing 
morning. 

The next day being the feast of St. John the 
Baptist,^ the French fleet was observed in the haven 
of Sluys formed in three divisions. Edward prepared 
to make an attack. Having*secured the safety of the 
ladies, he placed his largest vessels, well furnished with 
archers, in the van, and to each ship carrying men-at- 
arms provided one at each side, well supplied with 
archers.'* He manoeuvred to obtain a favourable posi¬ 
tion, and then, about mid-day, with the royal banner 
of England floating over his vessel, followed by the rest 
of his force, bore down upon the enemy. They appear 
to have been taken by surprise by the spirited tactics 
of their able adversary ; for, notwithstanding the fame 
of their admirals, their experienced crews, their more 
formidable ships, and their other great advantages, 
the English soon began to shew that superiority 
at sea they have since maintained in so many hard- 
fought battles. As on land, the chief dependence 
of the commanders was on the archers, who plied 
their arrows so fiercely, that the Genoese cross-bow- 
men, opposed to them, were brought down by 
thousands ; and notwithstanding the Spanish ships 
were so much higher out of the water, the English 

' Knighton, 2577. 

‘ The united fleet cnnsUted of Spanish, Genoese, and Norman ships of 
which 120 were large vessels, carrying 40,000 Genoese and Picards. 
Fboissart, chap. I. 

^ Stow, p. 237. Knighton, 2578. 

* Froissart, chap, I. 
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sailed boldly up and grappled them, and tried to carry 
them by boarding; they presently came to hard blows 
with pikes, pole-axes, and swords, and some threw 
stones from the tops of the ships, wherewith many 
were brained.^ 

The captured Christopher had been placed by the 
French in a conspicuous situation, and sailed with the 
largest ships, having on board of her trumpets and 
other warlike instruments that made a prodigious 
noise; but this bravado was soon silenced. She was, 
as may readily be imagined, one of the first vessels 
of the enemy attacked. After a sharp contest 
she became once more the property of the king of 
England, and having been manned with a fresh crew, 
was despatched against the Genoese.® Edward was 
actively engaged in encouraging his followers, and 
proved himself as skilUl an admiral as he had on 
other occasions shewn himself an able general. The 
admiral Bocca Negra, or Barbenoir, as ho is called by 
Froissart, despatched four galleys against an English 
ship a little detached from the rest of Edward’s fleet, 
styled the Rich Oliver, that coming up and grap¬ 
pling with her, assailed her so vigorously with heavy 
stones and other missiles, she would have been taken 
had not assistance arrived that made the galleys look 
to their own defence. Their crews fought well, but 
could not withstand the fierce assault of their ene¬ 
mies, and all the four galleys became the prizes of 
the English.® Amid the tumultuous cheering and the 
encouraging war-cries of the combatants, with tiie shrill 
clang of the trumpets, the fight continued ; each ship 
having large grapnels and iron hooks with chains, 
fastened upon an antagonist, and on their decks there 
presently ensued a most terrible hand-to-hand conflict. 
The battle raged with intense fury, ship after ship of 
the enemy changed masters; and their first division 
being overpowered, the second was attacked with the 
same fierceness and mastered with the same ease; 
multitudes of their crews in their fright leaping 


* Stow, p. 237. 


Froissart, chap. 1. 


® Fabian, p. 211, 
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overboard.* The victory was secured by the timely 
arrival of Lord Morley with part of the nortliern Heet 
and some succour from Bruges.® The terrible conflict 
ceased only when night set in ; and in its convenient 
shadows twenty-four ships belonging to the hostile 
squadron, with .5000 men on board, commanded by 
Bocca Negra, endeavoured to make their escape.® They 
were,- however, chased by Sir John Crabb, one of 
Edward’s most distinguished naval captains, who suc¬ 
ceeded in taking several and in sinking others.'* A 
large Norman ship, the James of Dieppe, had been 
so fortunate to capture one English vessel of inferior 
force; but as she sailed away with her prize, the 
English crew rose against the Frenchmen, and after 
a most sanguinary contest, brought both ships the next 
day into the English fleet.® 

Tbe results of this decisive victory were of the 
most brilliant kind. Of the 190 large ships in the 
enemy’s fleet, 166 were captured or sunk, and out of 
flii.OOO men, not 5000 escaped. Among the prisoners 
were the admirals Behuchet and Quieret. The latter 
is called by Froissart Sir Hugh Quiriel, and by the 
same author, he and his companions are stated to have 
been bold and determined men, who had done much 
mischief to the Fhiglish at sea, and destroyed many of 
their ships;® but he and his brother commanders had 
committed so many atrocities upon such Englishmen 
as had the misfortune to fall into their hands, as in the 
worst state of barbarism would have found no defend¬ 
ers. In the engagement in which the Christopher and 

* The French ships were chained together in such sort that they could 
not he separated one from another.”— Stow, p. 237. 

‘ IUrnes^ p. 183. ’ Hymeri Fiexierut tom. ii. part iv. 

* Knhjhton, 2578. 

* Ada.m M uremptii. “ A great ship, called the James of Dieppe, 
thinking to have carried away a certain ship of Sandwich belonging to the 
prior of Canterbury, was stayed ; for the sailors so stoutly defended them- 
selves by the help of the earl of Huntingdon, that they saved themselves, 
and their ship from the Frenchmen. The fight continued all the night, 
and in the morning, the Normans, being overcome and taken, there 
were found in the ship 400 men slain.”— Stow, p. 237. This “ great 
ship^’ must, by having so numerous a crew, have been very superior in 
size to the largest vessels in the English navy. 

^ Froissart, chap. 1. 

VOL, I. K 
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her consort had been taken, they mercilessly flung 
their wounded enemies into the sea.' At the sacking 
of Southampton, they committed the grossest outrages 
ever heard of,—hanging the principal inhabitants in 
their own houses, violating the women, slaying the 
unoffending poor people, and setting the whole town 
on fire;® and on the coast of Essex, Sussex, Kent, the 
isle of Wight, Cornwall, and Devonshire—wherever 
they could effect a landing — they indulged in similar 
atrocities.’ It is, therefore, not at all extraordinary 
that Edward, when he found these fellows in his 
power, should have treated them with little ceremony. 
The French historians accuse him of causing Quieret 
to be slain in cold blood after the battle, and that he 
banged Behuchet at the mast of his own vessel, but 
nothing of the kind exists in any of the Fnglish 
writers,^ except Fabian, who copied from the French ; 
and Froissart is equally silent. If Edward acted in 
this mantier towards his prisoners, it can only be said 
they richly deserved it; but the statement wants con¬ 
firmation. 

The loss on the side of the English was abotit 4000 
men,® which shews that the victory was not won with¬ 
out a determined resistance on the part of the French 
and their allies. Froissart says that the battle was 
very murderous and horrible,*’ and another French 
author states that it lasted nine hours.^ Qui(;ref, 
Behuchet, and Bocca Negra, had sworn to take the 
king of England dead or alive, and the English 
fought with unexampled fury to avenge their slaughtered 
countrymen at Southampton. No quarter was given 
on cither side ; in short, it w'as one of the most san¬ 
guinary and well-contested sea-fights on record. Ed- 

* FAiirAX, p, ‘^00, Hoi.insiifi), p. ^204. 

* Slow, p. 2 .S 0 . Hoi.iNisiiKD, p« 904. Knighton, 2573. 

^ SxtMV, p. 235, Knighton, 2573. 

* Knighton (2578) says that Quieret and Hehuchet were killed 
during the engagement. Fabian’s account of the battle {Chronicles of Eng- 
laud and France, p. 45(0 not a little apocryphal; for he speaks of 
*• gunneshot, ” and “ hayleshot,” and of the “ hyclous and fereful dynne and 
noyse of guiinys.” 

* Stow, p. 237. ® Fhoissart, chap. 1. 

^ Du Chesne, 1. XV. p. 651. 
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ward greatly distinguislied liimself during tlie engage¬ 
ment, and be was bravely seconded by his com¬ 
manders, every one of whom were wounded, and Sir 
Thomas Montbermer, eldest son of the lord Ralph Mon- 
thermer, and others of less note, killed.' Among the 
ships recovered, besides the Christopher, were the St. 
Ceorge, the St. Edward, and the Black Cock,^ which 
had been previously captured by the French. A large 
shij) belonging to the king of France, called the 
St. Denis, was one of the numerons prizes wliich 
fell into the hands of the victors. Thus at a blow the 
king of England annihilated the naval power of 
l•'rance, and taught the Genoese and Spaniards such 
a lesson as made them, for a long time, carefully avoid 
any further instruction of the same nature. These 
results were of the more importance from the pub¬ 
licity given to them ; for, during the contest, the 
men of Bruges, who were Edward’s allies, lined the 
coast arrayed in order of battle, and were spectators 
of the indomitable courage of their English friends, 
Avbich created a very powerful impression in their 
I'avour. fhey gave what assistance they could to the 
conquerors, cutting otf all who attempted to escape by 
siettiii"; on shore.-* 

Edward remained on board during the night, but 
his victorious Heet kept up such a joyous flourish with 
their musical instruments, that, had they not had other 
intelligence, it was impossible for their friends not to 
have been aware of the result of the contest.* On 
the morning some of the principal men of Flanders 

‘ Hahnks, p. 183. Aniori^ those who most eonspicuousJy exliibited 
their prowess on this occiision were the earls of Warwick, Derby, Pem- 
bioke, Huntingdon, Gloucester, Hereford, Noithnmpton, and Uichmond ; 
lords Hoger Northwode, Reginald Cobham, Henry Percy, John <ie la 
Ware, Lucy Multon, and Ralph Rasset; sirs John Beauchamp, John 
Ciiandos, VVilliam Felton, Walter Manny, Henry of Flanders, and Ste¬ 
phen de la Burkin, and Nele Loring, an esquire whose valour was rewarded 
after the battle with the honour of knighthood from the hands of the king 
of England, and a grant of per annum.— Froissart, chap.!. Ashmolf., 
p, 700. 

* Stow, p. 237, ^ Barves, p. 182. Froissart, chap. 1. 

* Froissart, chap. 1. A French MS. chronicle, cited by Tyrredl 
(vol. iii. p. 424), states that Philippa, on the news of her husband’s victory, 
left Ghent, and came to him at Sluys, returning to Ghent, after what 
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ascended the king’s ship to congratulate him on his 
extraordinary success; and after learning from them 
the state of things in their country, particularly in¬ 
quiring after Jacob von Artcvelde, who had marched 
at tiie head of 60,000 Flemings to assist the earl 
of Hainault against the duke of Normandy, then 
besieging Thun I’EvCque, he dismissed them very 
graciously, and shortly afterwards landed with all his 
force, the inhabitants receiving him with every de¬ 
monstration of honour and respect.’ He attended 
grand ma.ss with all his captains in the principal 
church at Sluys, where he publicly returned thanks 
for so glorious a victory, and two days afterwards 
further exhibited his gratitude and devotion, by pro¬ 
ceeding on a pilgrimage on foot, attended by a crowd 
of his gallant associates, to the shrine of “ Our Lady 
of Ardembourg,” a town of considerable importance at 
this time, about a league distant from Sluys." He 
directed a circular letter to be sent to the clergy of 
liiigland, apprising them of the glorious victory, and 
commanding them to return public tiianks for such a 
signal mark of Divine favour.* 

This communication was enclosed in another to his 
son, which gave a modest account of the battle, and 
breathes a spirit very different from that which ani¬ 
mates the bulletins of the great conqueror of our own 
days.* Edward stayed in the neighbourhood of Sluys 
to complete his pilgrimage, when, having attended 
mass and dined, he leaped on his horse and rode to 
Ghent, where he had the satisfaction of acquainting 
his amiable queen with his triumph, and of beholding 
her and her new-born infant, to whom she had given 


would have been under the circumstances a most gratifying intcrvievr, but 
as she happened to be confined of her fourth son, John of Gaunt, on the 
very day oi the battle, the statement is, of course, erroneous. 

^ Robeu'ius oe Avesduky» pp. d4!>9* Walsinqham, Hist, p. 148, 
Kymek, voI* V. p. 195. 

^ Fhoissart, chap.]. 

^ Fox. Acts and MonumentSt p. 494f edit. 1641. 

* This letter is printed with tne Chronicle of London, and is preserved 
among the MSS. in the city archives, whence Mr. James transferred it to 
the appendix of the first volume of his History of the Black Prince. 
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birth on the day he was no less perilously engaged 
with his enemies. The child was christeiieil John, 
and from the place of his birth was always known by 
the name of “ John of Gaunt.” He played a conspicu¬ 
ous part in the history of his country, and his career 
may be traced through the present and the two follow¬ 
ing lives of the princes of Wales. Whilst at Ghent 
the king wrote to the earl of llainault and his asso¬ 
ciates at Thun I’Eveque, to apprise them of his safe 
arrival and his marvellous victory ; rumours of which 
had preceded his messengers, to the exceeding gratifi¬ 
cation of the Flemish lords. But to no one did it 
appear to give such intense gratification as to von 
Artevelde. A hero himself, and in other respects a man 
of extraordinary genius, he could, to a much greater 
extent than his associates, appreciate the heroism and 
the remarkable talents of his illustrious ally, and this 
made the brew'er of Ghent regard him with enthusi¬ 
astic admiration, and attach himself to his cause with 
a zeal that ended only with his life. Neither the merit, 
nor the devotion of his humble friend, was overlooked 
by Edward, whose personal esteem his many noble quali¬ 
ties had firmly secured. lie possessed to a wonderful 
extent the gift of eloquence, which, on more than one 
occasion, but particularly just after receiving the news 
of the battle of Sluys, he exercised among his country¬ 
men in advocating the claims of the king of England 
to the crown of France, and by announcing the advan¬ 
tages which must accrue to his allies by attbrding him 
assistance to establish it.' llis oratory created a 
warmer feeling in his Flemish friends towards Fdward, 
and they agreed to wait upon him at Ghent in a body 
to hear his views. It is scarcely necessary to say that 
on doing so, they were nobly entertained, and by 
general consent a parliament of the confederates w'as 
appointed to be held at Villevorde. The king still 
further ingratiated himself with the Flemings, for he 

' FnoissABT, chap. 1. Lord Berners, panslatiog this passage, conveys 
a very striking picture of this distinguished man addressing his associates 
after their arrival at Valenciennes, to which place they had proceeded from 
Thun I'EvSque. 
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had brought over with him a considerable number of 

{ iriests, who performed for them the ceremonies of re- 
igion, which they had been denied ever since Bene¬ 
dict Xil. had thought proper to sentence them to the 
pains and penalties of excommunication. 

The conference of Villevorde was attended by all 
the great nobles* and three or four burgesses from 
each of the principal towns in Flanders, Uaiiiaiilt, 
and Brabant. Amongst them the counsels of von 
Artevelde had great influence, and his presiding 
genius evidently dictated the union of the noble and 
the burgher for one common object, which this meet¬ 
ing established. Under his auspices the three powerful 
j)rovinces of Flanders, llainault, and Brabant, entered 
into a treaty to afford each other prompt assistance 
in any emergency; providing that if two of them 
should quarrel, the third should arrange whatever 
matter might he in dispute between them, and if it 
should not be sufliciently powerful to effect this object, 
the affair should be laid before the king of England, 
and governed by his decision. Oaths were taken to 
make this covenant as binding as possible, and coins 
were struck to commemorate it, which should be cur¬ 
rent in the three countries. It was also decided* that 
two complete armies should be raised, of which one 
was to be composed of the men of Ghent ami Bruges, 
with other Flemings and a certain proportion of J"hig- 
lish archers, in all amounting to 55,000 men; to be 
under the command of Robert d’ Artois, and to be 
directed against 8t. Omer; and the other was to con¬ 
sist of the rest of the allies, with the English army, 
led by the king of England in person, and to march 
against Tournay, the siege of which was to commence 
about the middle of the following month. Having 
made these arrangements the assembly broke up, each 


* Besides Edward and his principal nobles there were present the dukes 
of Brabant and Gueldre.s, the maniutses of Juliers, Nuys, and Blankeberg; 
the earls of Hainault, Mods, and Namur, the lords of Valkenberg, Fauque- 
munt, and William de Dumort, Sir John de Beaumont, Robert d’ArtoU 
earl of Richmond, Jacob von Arterelde, and many others of less note* 
Froissart, chap. lii. 
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lord hastening to collect his men and get them in a 
state for taking the field. 

As soon as the proper arrangements could he made, 
Edward began his march from Ghent, having with 
him a gallant English army comprised of seven earls, 
eight prelates, twenty-eight barons, 200 knights, 4000 
men-at-arms, 9000 mounted archers, and a due pro¬ 
portion of infantry.* lie was accompanied by several 
of the lords of the empire with their followers, and in 
the display of banners, the imperial eagle floated con¬ 
spicuously amongst the English lions and the cross of 
St. George.- He lost no time in crossing the Scheldt, 
and encamped before Tournay, near the gate of St. 
Martin, where he was shortly afterwards joined by the 
duke of Brabant with 2(),()0() men, the eui-1 of llainault 
with his fine cavalry, von Artevelde with 40,000 Flem¬ 
ings, and by the forces of the other confederates, 
who presently beleaguered the city on every side. 

Before hostilities commenced, Edward thought fit 
to send a defiance to his rival.^ 

In some copies the date concludes with “ Fan 
de nostre I’egne de Fraunce primer, et d’Angleterre 
(juatorze.” 

The battle of Sluys had been a tremeiidons blow 
to Philip de Valois;* nevertheless he omitted nothing 
which might repair the loss he had sustained by it. 
11c, liowever, shewed no inclination to accept the 
challenge of his rival, to whom he replied, after some 
indignant comments on the claim he advanced, with 
a threat to drive him out of his kingdom, to his own 
and his kingdom’s honour and the profit of his people; 
and with a firm hope in Jesus Christ, from whom he 


• Fkoissaht, chap. liii. ® Speed, p. 573. 

^ lloBEttIUS DE AvESBURY, Cap. XXXi. 

* When the intelligence of this defeat reached the French court, no one 
could be found willing to make it known to the king. A channel of com* 
munication was atlastohtained in the person of the royal jester, who, running 
carelessly into Philip's presence, began loudly to stigmatise the conduct of the 
Knglish, and being asked by bis patron why he did so, exclaimed that tiiey 
must needs be faint-hearted knaves, for they had not the courage to leap into 
the sea like the gallant !Normans.— Walsingham, Hist. p. 134. 
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obtained his puissance.* After despatching the herald 
who brought the king of England’s defiance with this 
answer, he busied himself in collecting his resources 
for the purpose of advancing with them to raise the 
siege of Tournay. While he was thus employed, Ed¬ 
ward was putting forth all his military talent to obtain 
possession of this important post, but it was both well 
guarded and well victualled, and although Jacob von 
Artevelde and others greatly distinguished then)selvcs 
while their army remained before Tournay, no decided 
advantage was obtained. 

Many excursions were made during the siege by 
different detachments of the confederates into the 
enemy’s territories, sometimes with marked success, 
and at others with a very different result — ])artieuhirly 
in an attack on St. Omer by a division under Robert 
d’Artois, which met with a signal defeat. 

The siege had endured eleven weeks when, while 
famine was busy within its walls, the French king 
with a powerful army marched to the assistance of the 
garrison, and took up a position so close to the be¬ 
siegers that skirmishes frequently took place between 
<letached parties of the two armies; but again there 
was no battle. Philip had more confidence in diplo¬ 
macy than in the sword, and managed, through that 
unstable character the duke of Brabant, to gain 
friends amongst the confederates, whilst by some secret 
means he took care that the besieged should obtain 
the supplies they so much needed. At this time the 
most zealous endeavours were made to bring about 
a peace between the contending sovereigns; not only 
did the pope employ himself in this good work,'^ but 
Joan of Valois, dowager countess of llainault,^ a near 

* ** Nostre entente si est quant bon nous sembler a de voz getter !ior$ 
de nostre roialme, al honure de nous, et de nostre roialme, et eti profit de 
nostre people, et a ceo faire avoms ferme esperaunce en Jhesu Christ, 
dount tout puissance nous vient 'Kohertvs de Avesrury. cap. xxxii. 

^ The pontifr*8 views were ably seconded by an Englishman, one of his 
chaplains. William Norwich, dean of Lincoln, who played a prominent part 
to the negotiations.^OnoRic. Rainald. ad. an. 1340.— Barnes, p. 203. 

^ Froissart, chap. Ixiii. 
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relative of both, and the king of Sicily'—whose know¬ 
ledge of the stars had, on a recent occasion, secured 
the safety of one—were exceedingly solicitous to effect 
the same object. Edward finding his allies getting 
very lukevvann, except von Artevelde, who opposed 
pacific measures,'^ and having learned tliat England 
had been invaded by the Scots, and his dominions 
in Aquitaine had been almost entirely conquered by 
the French, whilst notwithstanding all his exertions 
Tournay held out, and might do so for an indefinite 
period, reluctantly responded to the overtures of peace, 
and agreed to a truce for nine months.' Immediately 
the treaty was signed, the lords of the empire took 
their departure ; the duke of Brabant being the first to 
abandon the standard of his ally. By the provisions 
of the treaty the earl of Flamlers returned to his pro¬ 
vince, and on his paying a visit of ceremony to the 
king of England, the latter entertained him with his 
usual magnificence.' Edward returned to Ghent. 

Thus entled the king of England’s second cam 
paign against his rival. It was much more satisfactory 
than the first;—the brilliant victory at Sluys, and the 
occupation for nearly two mouths of a portion of the 
enemy’s territories, were far from discouraging cir¬ 
cumstances to Edward ; but he soon found that they 
weighed but little in the scale against the liabilities he 
had incurred. Still his active spirit would not be 
discouraged. With the poor estimate he by this time 
possessed for all his allies, except Jacob von Artevelde, 
— whose valour and zeal in his service did not pass 
unregarded by him—he had not long returned to 
Ghent when he again began to put forth the energies 
of lijs powerful mind, to promote the grand object he 
steadily kept in view.' Money more than ever seemed 
the one thing needful, and finding that his urgent 

* Fhoissaut, chap. li. * Fabian, p. 453.' 

’ KNioH'rON, 2578.—.Du Chesne, p. 263. 

* Hounshed, Eng, Chion, p. 912. 

* In November he wrote a powerful letter to the pope» in support of his 
claim to the throne of France, aitU denounced the conduct of the archbishop 
of Canterbury.— Baanes, p. 207. 

K 2 
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requests for assistance from home were unsatisfactorily 
attended to, and havino- received intelligence that 
matters there were getting into a deplorable state; with 
his customary decision, accompanied by his queen, and 
a few attendants, he suddenly set oil' from Flanders, 
and very unexpectedly to his subjects and those whom 
he had left to govern them, he arrived at the Tower of 
London about two o’clock in the morning.' Here he 
discovered evidence of the grossest neglect in his 
oflicers—this imj)Ortant fortress having been left with¬ 
out a guard; no one being there on his arrival but his 
children and a few domestics.- The king was slow 
neither to punish nor reward where decision became 
absolutely necessary, and before any of the oH’eiiders 
knew of his being in hinglaml, they found themselves 
securely lodged in ])risou.'‘ Edward was incensed at 
their remissness in not having levied and sent over the 
funds he required, for the want of which ho had been 
forced to raise the siege of Tournay, and for the 
genera! neglect of their duty, which was but too pal¬ 
pable. Tlie arehbisho]) of Canterbury was the only 
one who got notice of the king’s indignation, and iie 
wisely kept out of the way; but his (coadjutors were 
not so fortunate, for they were dismissed from office 
and thrown into prison. The prelate did not seem to 
have any friends at court, and by their representations 
Edward conceived he had been in traitorous commu- 


* He experiencetJ such .stormy weather, that some clironirlers ((irt AF- 
TON, vol. i. p. Ujl; Fahian, p, 454) have ventured to accuse French 
wizards of raising the tempest to destroy him ; but, etjually marvellous, he 
invariably met with unfavourable winds from the Continent, whilst when 
crossing from England nothing could be more propitious ; and this, in the 
opinion of some historians, denoted that Heaven was agaiust his returning 
till the conquest ofFrance had been efFecied. 

Wai.sinoiiam, Hist . p. 155. Rymkri Fadera ^ vol. v. p. ^16. 

^ Among the parties who felt the king’s indignation, were the constable 
of the Tower (Nicholas de la ]5eche), the mayor of London (Andrew 
Aubry), Sir John PouUney, an alderman, the keeper of tlie great seal 
(Sir John S. Paul), the lord chief justice of the King’s Bench (Sir John 
Stonorre), Sir William Shareshall, one of the justices of the King’s Bench, 
Sir Richard Willoughby, deputy lord chief justice, Sir William de la Pole, 
a baron of the Exchequer, the lord*chancellor of England (the bishop of 
Chichester), the lord treasurer (the bishop of Coventry and Lichfield), and 
the lord John Molines.— Holinsusd, Eng. Chron, p. 912. 
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nication with France,* and had wilfully retarded the 
supplies. The archbishop took himself off to Cauter- 
hui’y, where he made much unseemly stir by j)ul)lic 
discussing’ his own loyalty, and complaining of the 
conduct of his sovereign in communications to the 
highest officer of the state of a threatening charticter." 
Jjetters were exchanged, in which the king condemned 
the archbishop, and the archhisliop ipiite as freely cen¬ 
sured his monarch. John Strafford was the Wolseyofliis 
age, with fifty times his arrogance. Had there been a 
Henry the Figlith instead of an Edward theThird to deal 
with him, the unseemly contest would have been very 
summarily concluded. His malju’actiees seemed pretty 
clearly established, notwithstanding his laboured de- 
fenee in his specious letters, and Edward was not a 
man to be intimidiited from doing justice to an offender 
by tile fear of ecclesitistical censure this artful priest 
endeavoured to excite in his mind. Most [irobably, 
the archbishop had been induced by the head of the 
Christian church to attempt that neglect of his duty 
which had forced Edwtird to agree to a ])eace with his 
rival; and fancied he was 'too important a personage 
to be meddled with if his misconduct should be disco¬ 
vered. The king was not to be moved by his insolence to 
forget the forms of Justice. He commanded him to re¬ 
frain from writingorpublisliing any impertinent remarks 
and denunciations jirejudicial to the royal authority, 
and summoned a parliament to meet on the 9th of April, 
1341.3 Although no wi’it had been sent to him, he 
thought proper to attend, yet entered J.ondon secretly, 
as if he began to doubt the issue of the struggle he 
had commenced of the ecclesiastical with the royal 
authority. On attempting to enter the house to take 
his seat, he was met by the king’s steward and cham¬ 
berlain, who, in the king’s name, forbade his admis¬ 
sion, until he had taken his trial in the exchequer 
concerning certain crimes laid to his charge."* He 
turned back and procured a copy of the articles of 

* Bahnes, p. 213. ’ Anglia Sacra, vol. i. pp. 21-42. 

3 Rot. Pahl. p. 40. Sir Robert Cotton’s Abridgment, p. 31. 

* Antiq. Brit. p. 236, n. 60. 
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accusation, and ultimately took his place in parlia¬ 
ment, which he addressed in his defence, concluding 
with a prayer to he tried by his peers. The parliament 
debated on bis case for several days. At last, a select 
committee, as it would be called at the present day, 
were appointed to inquire into his crimes. 

Scarcely had these arrangements been made when 
the prelate again made his appearance at the door of 
the house, but he was stopped by the captain of the 
king’s guard. He then tried to force his way in by 
clamour, but the king was too popular with bis sub¬ 
jects for even so high a dignitary of the church to 
create a prejudice against him, and he found him¬ 
self at last obliged to entreat the favour of some lords 
w’ho were passing to intercede for him with his 
offended monarch. Edward, who knew when to be 
firm and when to yield, allowed him to take bis seat 
in parliament, where be offered to prove bis innocence, 
of the crimes imputed to him, but was referred to the 
twelve peers to whom his cause had been intrusted. 
The archbishop, finding how completely he bad mis¬ 
calculated his strength, was now as yielding as he bad 
before been eontumacious; and on the 19th of the 
same month, when Edward sat enthroned in the 
painted chamber in the presence of his parliament, tlie 
once haughty prelate humbled himself to ask the 
royal pardon, which, with his customary liberality, the 
king readily granted.’ The archbishop then craved to 
be tried by his peers, but Edward, who appears to 
have thought that the minister had been sufficiently 
punished, answered, there were matters of greater 
importance to the state that first called for his atten¬ 
tion. Shortly afterwards Edward again took him into 
favour, and allowed the accusations against him to be 
abandoned. That the conduct of the archbishop had 
been criminal in his management of the affairs in¬ 
trusted to his charge, there can scarcely be a doubt, 
and that the blustering manner in which he treated ^ 
his sovereign when this was discovered deserved dis- 


* Anglia Sacra, p. 39. 
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grace is equally evident; but his abilities as a states¬ 
man were of a superior order, and Edward, in the 
leniency he shewed to such an offender, was most 
probably influenced by a hope that the archbishop had 
been tauglit a lesson which he could scarcely fail of 
reinenibcring with profit, and that his interfering to 
save him from the ruin he had brought upon himself 
would, for the future, secure the most zealous dis¬ 
charge of any service he eould render. 

Edward of Windsor had soon other business on his 
hands that required the assistance of a trusty counsel¬ 
lor ; for, doubtless, to his surprise, he received a letter 
from Louis of Bavaria'—for allying himself with whom 
he had dared to brave the thunders of the church — 
revoking his letters patent making Edward vicar- 
general of the cm])ire, announcing that he had en¬ 
tered into a strict fideudship with Philip de Valois, and 
.offering- to employ his influence with that monarch to 
jjrccure a truce between him and I'idward for a year 
or two more. Whatever might have been Edward’s 
opinion of the emperor’s disposition, or of the policy of 
the king of France in drawing so powerful a jtrince 
from the confederacy which supported bis claims on 
the French crown, he saw how useless it was quarrel¬ 
ling about such a desertion, and courteously replied to 
the emperor, granting a truce for two years.® This 
measure was a very prudent one, and perhaps no one 
was better acquainted with its wisdom than Edward, 
lie saw that the country had been drained of its 
supplies to satisfy the wants of his two campaigns in 
France, and that some repose was necessary to enable 
it to supply all deficiencies; he saw also that the state 
of Scotland, through the intrigues of Philip de Valois, 
required his most earnest attention. Young David the 
Bruce had returned there. lie was now of age, and was 
so strong in partisans as to threaten a speedy invasion 
of England. Edward made preparations to repel his 

* Walsinohami Hist, p. 146« The true cause of the defection of 
Louis was the stoppage from want of funds of the liberal subsidies with 
which Edward had obtained his co-operation. 

^ Baknes^ p. 258. 
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unruly neighbours, who had collected a force of 
60,000 foot and 3000 horse, made up of IScots, 
French, Danes, and Norwegians.* lie suininoiied his 
barons to be in readiness with all their followers on the 
24th of January, 1342, at Newcastle; but before he 
could form his army, David the Bruce had crossed tlie 
borders, taken tlie city of Durhaui and committed 
the usual barbarities of a Scottish invasion," but as 
soon as he ascertained the king of England to be 
in a position to punish him, he retreated with his 
army more rapidly than he had advanced.'* Edward 
was not slow in following upon his footsteps, being 
cpiickened by intelligence that the Scots were laying 
siege to the castle of VVerke, in Northuinbcrlaiid, 
which was defended for the king of England by a 
garrison under the connmind of Sir William Mon¬ 
tague, ill the absence of the governor, the ctirl of 
Salisbury, who was a pri.soner in France; but when 
the king arrived before the castle, every truce of the 
Scottish inouarch and his powerful tiriny had vanished. 

Ill the castle of VVerke resided the countess of 
Salisbury, who had exhibited during the siege a spirit 
worthy of these days of chivalry,'* and her manners 
and appearance are represented to have been so fascinat¬ 
ing that the king grew desperately eiiamoiired ol' her 
almost as soon as he had entered into her company. 
The well-known story of king Edward and the count¬ 
ess has been doubted, because the latter had at the 
period at which the king’s gallantry made itself 
so manifest, a son thirteen years old. This fact 
hovwever, is far from being conclusive against the 
addresses of Edward, then not thirty years of age; 
and the narrative of Froissart, especially in the words 


* FnoissART, chap. Ixxiv. 

^ Loan Bkrners thus describes the doings of David and his cut-throats: 
“ The city was won by force, and robbed and dene brent [burned], and 
•all matter of people put to deth without mercif, men, vwnen, and chyldren, 
monks, preestes^ and chanons, $o that ther abode alyoe no maner person, 
house, or church, hut it was destroyed; the which was great pytte so to 
destroy Christen hlode, and the churches of God, wherein that God was 
honoured and served.’* 

^ Froissart, chap. Ixxv. * Ibid. 
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of Lord Berners, affords too characteristic a picture of 
social manners in these piping times, to be too hastdy 
dismissed. She is represented rejecting the advances 
of the enamoured monarcli in a way ihat does her 
great honour.' 

Edward, finding his gallantry unprofitable, and, it is 
to be h<)])ed, not a little ashamed of his folly, left the 
castle of the virtuous countess, and, with all liis host, 
procc^eded in chase of the fugitive Scots, who were 
concealed in the iin])enetrable forest of Jedburgh; bui, 
as he coidd not bring them to action, ami the position 
of affairs on the continent seemed to require his imme¬ 
diate attention, he listened to the attempts of mutual 
friends to bring about an arrangement between him and 
David the llruce, and agreed to a truce between the 
two countries, lie hastily returned to England. 

The aspect of affairs abroad was Certainly one that 
reqnii-ed a careful observation by a person circumstanced 
as be was. Tbe duke of Brittany, wbo in tlie last 
cam|)aign bad marched to tbe assistance of Ebilip de 
Valois with a powerful force, had, on his return to his 
own country, died at Caen in Normandy, on the last day 
of April, 1341, leaving his duchy to be contested by his 


‘ I\Ir. James, Jlistory of T'.dwnrd the TUach Timre, vol. i. p. 201, follows 
Baiinis in seeming to dtmht tlii.s storv, because the lady was the kyng’s 
senior ; but the dUpaiity of years was inconsiderable, and so far fiom the 
countess being '*on the sear,” as is assumed, she was in the very prime of 
life, being but little more than tbiriy, and every account lepresents her as 
a reiuarkdbly handsome woman, llis suggestion that Jane Plantagenet, 
commonly called the Pair INlaid of Kent, who was in the castle at the time, 
was the object of tbe king’s passion, is infinitely more unreasonabU^, this 
lady being at the peiiod scarcely thirteen years of age, and the conduct 
attributed to the countess is that of a matron and not of a child. The 
subject has been a favourite with poets and novellists; it forms one of 
Duavion’s Ktigland’i Ileroical Kphilea, —who,however,fall3 into the curious 
blunder of making the lovers the Fair Maid of Kent and the Black Prince, 
w*bo w’ere children at tlie time—and may be found duly set forth in a work 
entitled, liationis et adpetitus Fugnut hoc est de Amove Edourdi IIL Regis 
Anglia et Elipsite ComUhsa Sulisbericensis Historia quam ad famtu favum 
adjecit /Eschaciuh Major* I’2mo. Halts Saxonumt 1612. As some apology 
for the king, it is necessary to state that such adventures in his days were 
not considered extraordinaiy, and as scarcely criminal, and that he always 
greatly honoured and esteemed the earl of Salisbury, and secured his 
freedom almost immediately after the incident Froissart has so graphically 
described. 
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brother, Peter, count de Montford, and his niece Joan, 
married to Charles de Blois. The count de Montford, 
hy rapid and energetic measures, in which he was 
greatly assisted by his countess, a woman of extraordi¬ 
nary capacity and courage, succeeded in getting posses¬ 
sion of the accumulated treasures of his deceased bro¬ 
ther at Limoges. This enabled him to establish a con¬ 
siderable military force, and to take the field against 
the party that had einbriiced the cause of his niece ; and 
he obtained many important successes. But, although 
he had concpiered the best portion of the disputed ter¬ 
ritory, he knew he held it by a very insecure tenure, 
for if his fair competitor appealed to Philip de Valois, 
or rather to the French court of peers, which she was 
likely to do, a verdict against him was almost certain to 
be the result—the president of the court being the 
uncle of Charles of Blois—and the whole power of 
France would be directed against him to enforce com¬ 
pliance with its decision ; the count de Montford, there¬ 
fore, sought with as little delay as possible to strengthen 
himself against the power of France, and there was 
but one state to which he could look for the assistance 
he required. The count hurried to Windsor, tendered 
his homage to Edward, and requested his support. It 
was readily promised, for the politic monarch saw, in an 
alliance with de Montford, a sure means of advancing 
his own views on the crown of France. He had had 
enough of the lords of the empire, and gladly entered 
into an engagement before a public assembly, to aid, 
defend, and preserve the count as his liege man, against 
anyone, the king of France or any other, to the utmost 
of his power. After this, says the chronicler, the king 
and queen made such rich presents of jewels, and other 
gifts, to the earl, and to those who had come over with 
him, that they pronounced him a gallant king fit to 
reign many years in great prosperity.* 

Scarcely had he returned to his province when he re¬ 
ceived a summons from the king of France to answer 
the complaint of the lord Charles of Blois, before the 


Fboissari', ebap. Ixviii. 
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court of peers, which he at once obeyed. After his first 
interview with Philip de Valois, he was sufficiently 
satisfied that justice was not to be obtained from him, 
and secretly tied from Paris to his heroic countess at 
Nantes, where he endeavoured to make arrangements 
to withstand the powerful force which he expected 
would be sent after him to support the claims of Charles 
de Blois. In this he was not mistaken, for a consider¬ 
able army shortly afterwards advanced upon Nantes, 
and the inhabitants not being to be depended on, he 
was forced to surrender to the duke of Normandy, the 
king’s son, by whom he wiis conveyed to Paris, and 
Philip caused him to be kept a close jjrlsoner. Not¬ 
withstanding this heavy loss, his countess, who, accord¬ 
ing to Froissart, “ possessed the courage of a man and 
the lieart of a lion,” excited her partisans to defend 
herself and her son with a devotion worthy of such an 
object; and desjtatclied one of her knights. Sir Almeric 
de Clissons, to tlm court of England, to entreat Ed- 
w'ard’s .'issistance, on the condition that her son should 
marry one of his daughters. Sir Almeric found the 
king in London, engaged in giving a congratulatory 
bampiet to the carl of Salisbury, whom he had at last 
succeeded by exchanging for the Earl of Moray, in re¬ 
leasing from his imprisonment in France, and after 
receiving him very courteously, gave a ready assent to 
the countess’s request, and despatched Sir Walter 
Manny, with a force in which were 620 men-at-arms, 
and 6000 archers, to herrelief.* 

Edward at this time found ample employment in 
the various warlike measures he was obliged to adopt 
to strengthen himself at home and abroad. On the 
continent he is stated to have been carrying on war in 
Picardy, Normandy, Gascony, Poitou, Saintonge, and 
Brittany at home he was collecting his resources for 
a bold movement; and, like a skilful general, he sought 
to keep alive the spirit he desired should exist amongst 
his followers, by giving a series of the most splendid 


' Tlie adventures of Sir Walter Manny in behalf of the lion-hearted 
countess will be found delightfully told by Fhoissart, chap. Ixxzi. 

* Fhoissart, chap. Ixxxix. 
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military entertainments; one of which, a tournament, 
believed to have been held in honour of the countess of 
Salisbury, is described as lasting for fifteen days, and as 
having been attended by native and foreign nobility in 
great numbers. The ladies and damsels were most 
superbly dressed, according to their different degrees, 
except the countess, who made herself remarkalale by 
the plainness of her apparel, amidst the general display 
of magnificence around her. This is said to have been 
done to shew her reluctance to the distinguishing atten¬ 
tions the king continued to pay her, but he does not 
appear to have expressed any thing beyond personal 
homage, and it is not very probable he entertained any 
evil intentions, for he made her husband one of his 
most confidential advisers, bestowed upon him the sove¬ 
reignty of the Isle of Man,* and sent him afterwards 
to Brittany with an important command.- 

Sir Walter Manny shewed the highest talents and 
the most daring valour, whilst fighting the countess of 
Montford’s battles, but his force was not sufficient to 
cope with that of the enemy, .and Edward found it 
necessary to send considerable reinforcements under 
the command of the earls of Richmond and North¬ 
ampton. They performed many brilliant achievements ; 
and, on one occasion, whilst signalising himself against 
the enemy, who were besieging him with a very suj)c- 
rior force in the city of Vaniies, which he had recently 
taken by assault, the earl of Richmond w'as sevei’ely 
wounded. He managed to cut his way through the 
beleaguering host, and escaped to Hennebon, where 
anxiety of mind, acting upon an enfeebled frame, caused 
his wound to assume a more serious aspect than the 
surgery of the time could remedy. The proud spirit of 
Robert d’Artois sunk when all his aspirations seemed 
humbled in the dust, and the wrongs that had made him 
a wanderer from his home were apparently likely to pass 
unavenged. Neither the bruised heart nor the wounded 
body could be healed, and an enfeebling dysentery in a 
few days hurried the sufferer to the grave. He died 


Bahses, p. t267. 


’ Fkoissaut, chap. xcii. 
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early in November 1342,^ greatly lamented by all who 
knew how to appreciate his chivalrous character. The 
king of England, by whom he was much esteemed, 
caused his corpse to be entombed with the most honour¬ 
able obsequies. 

In the autumn of the year 1342, Edward had com¬ 
pleted his preparations under very great difficulties, for 
his exchequer was at the low'est ebb, and engagements 
to a lieavy amount were still unliquidated. Neverthe¬ 
less he managed to raise a large sum from his loyal 
subjects, and to equip a formidable army, with which 
he sailed from Sandwich, about the 6th of October, and 
had j-eached the coast of Brittany at the commence¬ 
ment of tile following month ; his warlike stores being 
provided on so liberal a scale as to take three days in 
landing. Intelligence of the death of his friend, Robert 
d’Artois, must have reached him almost as soon as he 
came on shore, and whilst he gave orders to do him ho¬ 
nour, he was planning the means of avenging him. He 
opened coininnnications with the countess de Mont- 
ford, with Sir Walter Manny, and other commanders 
in the neighbourhood : taking Sir Walter with her, the 
fair countess hastened to join the king, who was hand¬ 
somely entertained by Jier for four days, when, with 
the good wishes of Edward and all his gallant associates, 
the fearless heroine returned with her retinue to Hen- 
nebon. 

bid ward soon put his army in motion, and became 
possessed of Several places of minor importance in the 
neighbourhood of Vaunes,* a very strong city, in the 
possession of the enemy, to which he then advanced. 
He commenced the siege with his usual vigour, but 
was far from confining his attention to it, for he de¬ 
spatched detachments in various directions, to make 
themselves masters of any place within reach that was 
not too strong to resist them,^ and entered into’ nego- 

* Bahnes (Hist. III. p. 272), following Froissart, chap, xciii. 
makes lloberl d’Artois proceed after bis wound to England, and die tliere; 
but this account does not agree with the documents in the Fccdera* 

® UoBER'lUS DE AvESBURY, p. 98. 

^ The principal of these detachments was under the command of the 
earls of Norfolk and Warwick, and its destination was Nantes. 
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tiations with some of the lords of the country in the 
French interest, in which he succeeded in persuading 
them to embrace the cause of the count de Montford.* 
In the meantime Philip de Valois was not inactive, 
for Charles de Blois and the besiegers learned that 
John, duke of Normandy, was marching against them 
at the head of 40,000 men. The force remaining with 
the king of England was not a fourth of that number ; 
and when it was announced that the king of France 
and the count de Blois were approaching with consi¬ 
derable reinforcements, his position appeared a perilous 
one. Edward called in all his detachments, and made 
arrangements for giving his enemies a warm reception 
if they attacked him. The duke of Normandy ap¬ 
proached and took up a strong position, which obliged 
the king of England either to remain and suffer great 
privations in his camp, or leave his entrenchments and 
offer battle under the most hazardous disadvantages. 
The first of these evils seemed to be forced upon him, 
for a French fleet prevented the arrival from England 
of any provisions, of which the army stood greatly in 
need. 

Before the hostile armies had been many days in 
each other’s vicinity, two cardinals arrived from the 
new pope, Clement VI.—Benedict having died in April 
of this year-—with the oliject of persuading the rival 
kings to cease their hostilities. They laboured with 
earnest zeal, and were not in want of friends in either 
camp to give them their co-operation. The English 
forces were sufl’ering from want of provision, and were 
obliged to go out in large parties to forage, whilst the 
Frencli suffered equally from the inclemency of the 
weather, the rain coming dowm in such torrents that 
their encampment became an uninhabitable marsh, 
in which they lost the greater part of their horses, aud, 
to secure themselves, were obliged to abandon their 
tents and lie out in the open fields.® Under these cir- 

^ Tiie lords of Ciisson, Loheac, Macbecoul, and Retz, were amongst 
those whom the king had gained over* 

^ Fabian* p. 455, edited by Sir lleury Ellis. 

^ Froissart, chap, xcviii. 
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cumstances both leaders became accessible to the exhor¬ 
tations of the peace-makers; but Edward, not without 
reason, had some distrust of the pontiff’s impartiality, 
and stated to the cardinals, that unless a treaty was 
proposed to him, honourable to himself and profitable 
to his allies, which that pope should decide as a private 
person and not as a judge, he would not acknowledge 
his mediation, arid would pursue his quarrel.i After 
some delays, commissioners for both parties were ap¬ 
pointed to meet at the priory of St. Mary Magdalen, 
in Malestroit, a town in Brittany, and a convention 
for a truce was the result of their deliberations.* 

A charter, containing the necessary conditions, was 
drawn up, sworn to, signed, and sealed, in the presence 
of the cardinals, and is dated on the 18th of January, 
1343.’ 

Thus ended Edward’s third campaign in France, 
for soon after the conclusion of the treaty he pro¬ 
ceeded, with the greater portion of his army, and his 
fair ally, the countess de Montford, to England. The 
results of this campaign must have afforded him more 
satisfaction than either of its predecessors, for although 
there had been no great victories, several of his captains 
had led distinct bodies of his troops against the French, 
and obtained such decisive advantages, that he could 
not but place increased confidence in their valour. 
Before defences they had no less distinguished them¬ 
selves than in the open field ; and at the end of the 
canijiaign the king found himself indebted to them for 
the towns of Brest, Quimper, Corentin, Quemperle, 
Honnebon, Redon, and Guerande; Vannes might be 
included in these acquisitions, as, notwithstanding the 
article in the treaty, its inhabitants continued to ac¬ 
knowledge him as their liege lord. It will be readily 
seen, from a careful perusal of this and the preceding 
chapter, that the genius of Edward of Windsor was 

* Bahnfs, p. 283. 

* The treaty at full may be found in Robert op Aveshouy, p. 100, in 
Walsinoham. p. 147, &c. and \s abbreviated in Du Chesne, f. 659. 

^ Dr. Henry, Hht* of Britain, vol. vii. p. 226, erroneously states that 
the “ truce was confirmed with great solemnity by the oaths of both kings.** 
The business was arranged entiiely by commissiooers. 
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beginning to triumph over the almost insurmountable 
dilbculties with which the enforcement of his claim 
upon the throne of France was at first siirroundefl. 
His military resources bore no comparison to those of 
his rival, yet, despite of most serious obstacles, he was 
gradually improving them at his expense. Ilis captains 
were gaining knowledge and acquiring advantages si¬ 
multaneously. His men were drilled by the most en¬ 
couraging of all lessons, success. They acquired 
confidence in themselves, their weapons, and their 
commanders, by evidence that could not bo called in 
question—their superiority to ail opposed to them. 
And Edward was obtaining the most useful portion of 
the education of a general—intelligence of the assail¬ 
able points of his enemy, and a ])ersonal knowledge of 
the features of the country he intended to make his 
battle-field. 

It may, therefore, be imagined, that it was with no 
ordinary feelings of gratification Edward embark ed to re¬ 
turn to his own country; but these soon turned to anxiety 
for the safety of his fleet, for a most furious teinjiest 
arose, which kept his vessels a long time beating about 
at the mercy of the winds and waves, during which 
they are stated to have been driven towards the coast 
of Spain, where they fell in with the fleet of king 
Alphonso.* The king managed to reach Weymouth 
on the 2d of February the countess of Montford 
landed at a port in Devonshire,^ but some of the ships 
were wrecked in the storm, and all on board drowned. 

Edward summoned a jiarliament to meet on the 
Ist of May,* to consider whether their king ought or 
ought not to send envoys to explain his rights to the 
pontiff; in other words, to get their consent to a pro¬ 
vision in the treaty just conclmled, to that effect. On 
which day the prelates and great men answered, that 
the convention was both honourable and advantageous 
to the king as well as to his allies, and that every Christ- 

' Knighton, 2583. 

* UvMEni Faderut vol. v. p, 357. Rouertds de Avesuury, p. 109. 

® Holinshfd, Eng» Chron, p. 920. 

* Hot. Paul. 17 Edw. Ill, n. 7. 
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ian ought to desire that a war so hurtful to his com- 
intinrty should cease: wherefore they agreed to the 
truce, and particularly to the embassy to the pope. 
Then the knights of counties came, and the commons, 
and answered, by master William Tressel, in the pre¬ 
sence of the king, prelates, and great men, in the White 
Chamber, that provided an honourable peace could 
be obtained they agreed to the truce; but in case the 
ainl)assadors could not obtain honourable conditions, 
they were ready to grant aid to assist the king, and to 
maintain his quarrel with all their power. Consequently 
commissioners were appointed to meet those of the king 
of France, in the presence of the pope, as a private per¬ 
son, and not as a judge, and to treat upon all dominions, 
ilignities, honours, lands, possessions, places, and rights, 
in wliieh there was any controversy,*and concerning 
Fidward’s right to the crown and kingdom of France, 
ami to arrange all dissensions, wars, quarrels, commo¬ 
tions, questions, damages, and injuries, done, given, 
or made, on either side.* 

'file new pontiff, Clement, was a Frenchman. But, 
besides this cause for leaning to the side of Philip de 
Valois, he was incensed against his rival for having 
recently put an end to the loug-coinjdained of abuse of 
tlie jiupe apjiointiiig to vacant benefices in England." 
^Vhell, therefore, the ambassadors presented themselves 
at Avignon, it is not to be expected that the treaty was 
allowetl to proceed to the satisfaction of the king of 
Fiiigland.^ His claim was argued very elaborately, and 
re[ilied to with an equal display of eloquence, 'fhe 
jionlitf offered many equivalents for the dukedom of 
Guienne, and seemed desirous of treating of matters 
not contained in the instructions of the commissioners; 
but they would not enter upon the discussion of such 
tilings till they were satisfied in their demand of the 
crown and kingdom of France for their sovereign. 


' UoT. Fiijixc. 17 Edw. III. m. 12, 20 Maii. Ibid. 19 Aug. n. 6. 
Inin. 18 Edw. III. ni, 3, 4 Aiifi, Xiiio. m. 2, Ocl. 20. 

^ The style in which Kdwaiti wrote to the pontiff on this subject must 
have been any things but ai^reeablc to him.—B aunes, p. 277. 

® MS. CoTT. Cleopatra, Edw. 111. f. 18. 
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Two additional commissioners* were soon afterwards 
sent from England; but they met with no better suc¬ 
cess than the others, and up to the close of the year 1344, 
the proposed treaty was as far from being arranged as 
at first. It must not be forgotten that in the course of 
the negotiations the pope held out a threat of the 
emperor of Bavaria joining Philip de Valois against 
the king of England. In answer to which Edward 
characteristically sent word that he was ready to fight 
them both in defence of his rights.'^ 

Philip de Valois appears throughout the quarrel to 
have acted with an entire absence of any thing resem¬ 
bling great and generous views. He was crafty in his 
policy, which always bore the impress of narrow¬ 
mindedness ; but what he gained in subtlety he lost by 
meanness. By assisting David the Bruce, he knew 
how much he was advancing his own interests; but 
the gross injustice with which he acted towards Robert 
d’Artois and the count de Montford, entirely from 
selfish considerations, gave an advantage to his rival 
much more than an equivalent to any injury Edward 
might sustain from his influence in Scotland. Whatever 
may have been the sentiments entertained by the king 
of France for the king of England, the recent successes 
of the latter appear to have aggravated his hatred till 
it assumed an a.spcct at once dishonourable and con¬ 
temptible. Secure of the interest of Clement, he eared 
not for covertly breaking the truce; and as he well 
knew he could not gratify his vengeance on his anta¬ 
gonist, he was disposed to direct it against any ])er.son 
connected with him who might by a stretch of authority 
be got within his power. Among the lords of the 
country who had recently been won over to the side of 
Edward, during the contest between Charles de Blois 
and the count de Montford, was a powerful baron of 
Poitou, styled the lord de Clisson. This nobleman, 
with others of his countrymen who had also become 
partisans of the king of England, Philip marked for 


* Rot, Fran, Edw. Ill, m. 2, 18, Oct . 20, 

* Walsin'gham, //tit, p. 153, 
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liis victims. The lord de Clisson with fourteen nobles 
of Normandy and Brittany were, towards the close of 
the year 1343, seized in Brittany.' On their arrival 
in Paris they were all thrown into prison,^ and without 
any form of trial de Clisson was beheaded, and his 
body suspended from a gibbet at Monfau^on.^ The 
loi'd of Malestroit and his son, the lord of Avangour, 
Sir Tibaut de Morillon, and other lords of Brittany, to 
the number of ten knigh'ts and squires, were also be¬ 
headed at Paris; and it was reported that four other 
knights of Normandy were made victims of the same 
cold-blooded treachery.'* As soon as intelligence of 
these proceedings reached Edward, he made an indig¬ 
nant protest to the pope against such an infamous 
violation of the truce ; and although Clement sought, 
by every artifice of which he was master, to excuse his 
countryman, he was obliged to allow that one of the 
j)rovisions of the treaty had been infringed. Some 
correspondence passed between them, in which Philip 
is made to put forth a defence more contemptible than 
the act it so vainly attempts to justify.® These wretched 
deeds were much canvassed in the provinces bordering 
on France, as well as in England, and they caused 
many a distinguished knight who had hitherto been a 
zealous partisan of the king of France, to turn with 
disgust from a monarch so void of every chivalrous 
impulse, and to regard with a livelier admiration the 
knightly virtues of his illustrious competitor. 

‘ The French historians say that they thrust themselves into the lion's 
den, by going to Paris voluntarily, to assist at a tournament.— Chron. da 
FrafiCPf chap, xxxii. 

* Fihussaht, chap. xeix. Knighton, 2588. Robertus of. Avesuurv, 
p. 114. 

® Hht. de Bretagne, vol. i, p. 268. 

* Froissart, chap, xeix, 

* Rvmeri Faidera, vol. v. Odor. Rainald, ad huuc aim. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Edward holds a Feast of the Hound Table at Wimlsor—Conduct of Philip 
de Valois—Impres’sion it produces in England—Invasion of France by 
the King of England and his Sun—A Bad Omen—The English in 
France—Edward lakes Caen—Approaches Paris—His Critical Posi¬ 
tion— Passage of the Somme—Edward defeats Goiidomar du Fay— 
liis Military Position at Cressy—Appearance of the King before the 
Battle—Approach oi the French army—Its immense Superiority to the 
English—The Battle of Cressy—The English advance upon Calais— 
The English Camp before Calais—Expense of the Army^Blocka<!e of 
Calais by Sea and Land—Edward’s Noble Conduct—Philip de V'alois 

incites tlie King of Scots to Invade England_David the Bruce taken 

Piisoner at the Battle of Neville’s Cross and his Army defeated—Ar¬ 
rival of Queen Philippa in the Camp before Calais_Advance of Philip 

de Valois to the assistance of the besieged —He retreats beyond 
Amiens—Surrender of Calais—Eustace de St. Pierre—The Queen and 
Prince beg the foifeited Lives of Six of the principal Burgliers—Ed¬ 
ward's Generosity to the Vanquished—He returns to England. 

When Edward returned to England after the treaty 
of Malestroit, he appeared to devote himself almost 
exclusively to the military education of his eldest son. 
That he had long entertained a taste for military spec¬ 
tacles, the preceding pages sufficiently prove; but it 
was now to be exhibited with a degree of method that 
gave to all preceding displays a totally dilferent cha¬ 
racter. Mention has already been made of Edward’s 
admiration for the chivalrous doings of his ancestor, 
king Arthur of glorious memory ; and he gave a further 
proof of it by creating an annual military festival to be 
held at Windsor, called “ the Feast of the Round 
Table,” 1 in wliich himself as the representative of that 
hero of romance, and his most distinguished captains 
as his doughty knights, entered the lists against all 
comers. Heralds® having made known that foreign 

' Several instances have been preserved of ** feasts of the Round 
Table/’ Since the da^sof king Arthur,kingStephen, RichardCoeurde Leon, 
Edward the First, and Mortimer, lord of Wigmore, had held them in dif¬ 
ferent parts of England: the circular form of the table, at which the knights 
sat at their banquets, having been selected, to put them all on an equality. 
—Bahnvs, p. 2l)2. 

^ Rymeui FWera, vol. v. p. 400. 
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knights would be welcome to share in these feats of 
arms, and that queen Philippa, and 200 of the 
fairest ladies of the ‘court, would grace the entertain¬ 
ment, lingland was honoured with an imposing array of 
European chivalry. Philip de Valois,* with character¬ 
istic little-mindedness, strove to stop the knights of 
France and the neighbouring nations from visiting his 
rival, by setting up a Round Table of his own; but his 
envy and jealousy effected nothing against the well- 
designed festival of the king of England. 

When the appointed day arrived, the 18th of January, 
1.344, Windsor was crowded with a brilliant assemblage 
of the beauty and bravery, not only of England, but of 
all the neighbouring states. A commodious amphi¬ 
theatre, of 200 feet in diameter, .had been erected near 
the castle,® and there the festival was opened with a 
costly banquet served up with all the imposing prodi¬ 
gality and rude magnificence which distinguished the 
stately feasts of this era.® The next day, and every 
day the sports were continued, the nobles and knights 
of luigland, and those of other countries, exercised 
themselves in every kind of knightly exercise; the 
(juccii and her ladies looking on from a balustradcd 
balcony running all round the lists.*' Every knight 
sought distinction, and only gained it at the exjtense of 
many hard blows,— in one instance, a most lamentable 
one, an English nobleman high in his sovereign’s 
estimation, the earl of Norfolk, marshal of England, 
died from the injuries he received.® 

The king thus early brought before the attention of 
his son, in a manner that could scarcely fail of leaving 
a deep impression, the most noble examples of knight¬ 
hood in the world, exhibiting the accomplishments 


* Waesinoham, F/jodtg’. p. 17. * Tiiin. 

^ Barnfs, p. 295. * Iiiii) 

^ Bahnf.s hasfollowed VValsingiiam p. 11?), and Holinsiied 

(EvgL Chron, p. 924), in making Um brave earl of Salisbury the nobleman 
who was killed on this occasion; but there is ^ood reason for believ* 
that the earl survived for many years, and was one of the original 
knights of the garter, though, with most historians, hik son, a youth of 
nineteen, who had done nothing to deserve such a distinction, is .supposed 
to have been so honoured. 
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which procured them their reputation, at the same 
time that he increased his own influence both at home 
and abroad. But this superiority excited in Philip de 
Valois the most bitter animosity; and he employed 
every engine he could command to give his rival as 
much annoyance as possible. His influence with the 

E appears to have been unbounded, and through 
itrigiies the cardinals, who had been left in Brit¬ 
tany as conservators of the peace, became intolerably 
hostile to the king of England. He paid the most con¬ 
temptuous disregard of the treaty, setting his partisans 
to break out into open hostilities against the friends of 
do Montford, and assisting them with arms and money. 
He also endeavoured to cajole some of the influential 
friends of Edward to abandon him, and connect them¬ 
selves with his party. But of all his unprincipled pro¬ 
ceedings, the most disgraceful was his pitiful revenge 
upon the lords of Normandy and Brittany alluded to 
in the last chapter. When the intelligence reached 
England it excited a deep burst of execration from 
every manly breast; and Edward, then preparing for 
his Feast of the Round Table, was so incensed that in 
the first outpouring of his indignation, he seemed 
desirous, in the barbarous spirit of the times, of re¬ 
taliating by taking the life of Sir Hervc de Leon, a 
French prisoner in his hands. But wiser and better 
counsels were readily listened to,and he proceeded to act 
in a very different manner. Calling the knight before 
him, he exclaimeil, “ Ha! Sir Herve, my adversary, 
Philip de Valois, has shewn his treachery in too cruel 
a manner when he put to death so many knights. It 
has given me much displeasure; and it ap|)ears as if 
it was done in despite of me. If I were to take his 
conduct for my example, I ought to do the like to you, 
for you have done me more harm in Brittany than 
any other; but I shall endure it, and let him act 
according to his own will. I will preserve my own 
honour unspotted, and shall allow you your liberty 
at a trifling ransom, out of my love for the earl of 
Derby, who Mas requested it; but upon conditions that 
you perform what 1 am going to ask of you.” 
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“ Dear sir,” replied the knight, “ 1 will do, to the 
best of my power, whatever you may command.” 

“ I know. Sir Herve,” added the king, “ that you 
are one of the richest knights in Brittany, and if 1 
were to press you, you would pay me thirty or forty 
thousand crowns for your ransom. But you will go to 
Pliilip de Valois,, my adversary, and tell him from me, 
that by putting so many knights to death in so dis- 
honounible a manner, he has sore displeased me; and 
1 say and maintain that he has by this means broken 
and infringed the truce which we had agreed to ; and 
that from this moment 1 consider it as broken, and 
send him by you my defiance. In consideration of 
your carrying tliis message, I will let you off two 
thousand crowns, which you will pay or send to 
Bruges, in five days after you shall have crossed the 
sea. You will also inform all such knights and squires 
as wish to attend my feast, for we shall be right glad 
to see them, not to desist on this account, for they shall 
have j)assports for their safe return, to last for fifteen 
days after it be over.” 

“ tsir,” answered the knight, “ I will perform your 
message to the best of my abilities, and God reward 
you and my lord of Derby for your kindness to me.”* 

The matter did not rest here. It came under the 
considei atiou of parliament in its most comprehensive 
form. In a statement which was presented to the 
members, after noticing the unjustifiable slaughter of 
“ chevaliers, esijuires, et gents” already alluded to, 
it proceeds to say, that “ the said adversary” (Philip 
de Valois), sent men-at'arms and foot to a great 
number into Gascony and Brittany, who, after the 
truce made, took castles, towers, and manors, and other 
possessions en obedience de nostre seigneur le roi, at the 
making of the treaty, in which, amongst other things, 
it is contained, that no new thing should be attempted 
during the truce;® but besides attempting to possess 


' Fhoissaht, chap. ci. 

“ UoT. Pabi. 18 Edw. hi. n. 5. " Es queux entre autrea chosea est 
contenuez que rien serroit attemptez de novell durantes mesmea lea 
Trewes.” ' 
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himself of all the king’s lands beyond the sea, the said 
adversary labours intently to induce his allies in Bra¬ 
bant, Flanders, and Germany, to abandon him, and, 
adds the document, “ hath a firm purpose, as our king 
and council have certainly been informed, to destroy 
the English language, and to possess himself of England 
(which God forbid!) if a forcible remedy were not 
applied to him.”* 

Both lay and spiritual lords were greatly excited by 
tlie French king’s conduct, and the walls of the “ White 
Chamber” rung with many a bold denunciation of it by 
the bold barons and hardy knights, who had been 
summoned to decide how the offender should be treated. 
The debate continued for nearly three days, when, 
among other resolutions, the assembly gave it as their 
opinion, that considering the great charges to which 
the great men and the commons of England had been 
put to, by reason of the war continuing so long, “ by 
false truces and sufferances;” and seeing openly that 
an end of the war, or so good a peace as ought to be 
obtained, cannot be arrived at without great force of 
men and great power, they pray the king with one 
assent, and all the great men individually, that he 
would make an end of the war either by battle, oi’ by 
a convenient peace if it might be had. And that when 
the king should be about to pass beyond sea to take what 
God should give him upon the exploit of this business, he 
would not for the letters or command of the pope, or any 
one else, lay aside his voyage, until he had brought 
this affair to a conclusion one way or the other. 

These energetic sentiments were readily responded to 
by the king, and he immediately promised all his par¬ 
liament desired; and then they proceeded to pass very 
liberal grants to enable him to expedite his prepara¬ 
tions.* While these matters were in progress, Edward 
gave a succession of tournaments and military pageants, 
by which means the prowess and skill of his com- 

' Rot. Pari.. 18 Edw. III. n. b. " Et si est il inferme propos a ce que 
nostre seigneur le roi et son conseil ont intendui en cerleyn a destruire la 
lange Englois,” iSce. 

“ Rot. Pari.. 18 Emv. III. n. 9, 10, ice. 
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manders were placed so familiarly before bis eyes, that 
he possessed the most accurate conception of their 
talents. William de Bohun, earl of Northampton, 
was selected by him to cross the seas and defy his un¬ 
worthy rival, with the title, and in the capacity, of his 
representative in France and Brittany, and a proclama¬ 
tion to the French people, and a manifesto of defiance to 
Philip de Valois, were published at the same tinie.‘ 
'file king had not long to wait for volunteers for a new 
invasion of France, for, from the highest to the lowest, 
they were eager to assist in punishing a monarch who 
had behaved with such inexcusable injustice. VV'hilst 
this warlike ferment was at its height in England, the 
earl de Montford escaped from his prison, and with 
Godfrey de Harcourt, another distinguished victim of 
Philip’s tyranny, publicly acknowledged Edward as 
the rightful king of France—de Montford performing 
homage to him, in that capacity, for his duchy of Brit¬ 
tany.® Both these noblemen were men of distin¬ 
guished courage, and were deeply excited against 
Philip de Valois for the wrongs they had suffered at 
his hands; but the high-spirited claimant of the duke¬ 
dom of Brittany lived not to display the ardour for 
gallant enterprise he undoubtedly felt. lie died on 
the 2Gth of September at Uennebon, a little after he 
had landed on his native soil, with a small detachment 
led by the earl of Northampton.* This expedition was 
followed by one on a much larger scale, to support the 
king of England’s authority in Guienne, under the 
command of the earl of Derby, having with him the 
earl of Pembroke and Sir Walter Manny; ‘ but a third, 
of a still more imposing character, was in a considera¬ 
ble state of forwardness. The greatest activity pre¬ 
vailed amongst all classes engaged upon it, for it was 
known it was to be under the command of the king, 
and that he intended taking with him his son, the 
young prince of Wales. A sufficient number of ships 
having been collected, the armament set sail from 

• Robertvs de Avesbury, p. 114. 

‘ Ryheri Fadera, vol. v. p. 458. ’ Ibid. 

* Froisbirt, chap. cii. 
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Sandwich on the 3d of July, 1345, and landed at Sluys 
a few days afterwards.‘ 'Hie sudden and violent end 
of von Artevelde caused the chief object of this ex¬ 
pedition to be abandoned, and Edward and his forces 
returned to England before the end of the month.- 
The king had scarcely returned to his dominions, 
when he commenced making the most strenuous efforts 
to increase his disposable force, as it was his intention 
to invade France directly all his military resources were 
available. He was actively employed in renewing old 
alliances, and forming new ones with the view of 
strengthening his own position and weakening that of 
his adversary. He was not indifferent to the import¬ 
ance of placing his kingdom on the defensive, although 
he cared little for the vapouring of the Normans, who 
were exceedingly liberal towards England in their 
promises of annihilation ; but his chief anxiety was to 
create an army capable of standing against the immense 
force tlie duke of Normandy was reported to be lead¬ 
ing against the earl of Derby, whose achievements in 
Guienne had done him much honour. Notwithstand¬ 
ing all his exertions, however, and the zealous co-opera¬ 
tion of his subjects, Edward did not set sail from 
England till the month of July in the following year. 
The delay was vexatious, but it enabled him to bring 
into operation such an army as he felt, confident would 
permit of his taking the field against his adversary, 
with a fair hope of success. He liad with him the 
prince of Wales, who was about to enter upon his first 
campaign, and to shew to what profitable purpose he 
could apply the careful teaching by which his gallant 
father had made him the most accomplished knight of 
his age. He was accompanied also by an assemblage 
of the bravest men in England, many of whom had, by 
their sovereign’s example, been induced to embrace the 
profession of arms, and under his observation had 
conferred upon it no slight share of honour. The 
humblest soldiers were of the same sterling stamp as 
their superiors; and a considerable portion were veterans 

* Rymer, vol. V. p. 474. FnoissABT, chap. cxv. 

’ Bobertusde Avesburt, p. 122. Knighton, 2585. 
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who, at the very sound of war, eagerly left their com¬ 
fortable homesteads to follow tlie fortunes of their heroic 
lord.' Every man between sixteen and sixty on the 
hitherside ofTrenthad been summoned. Altogether the 
army amounted to at least 30,000 combatants. They 
set sail fi-oiii the Isle of Wight about the middle 
of .Inly 1346,® and after a short passage, reached La 
Hogue, on the coast of Normandy, where they disem¬ 
barked without opposition. 

Edward had learned before he had left England, that 
his brother-in-law, the count of llainault, had managed 
to get himself knocked on the head in some skirmish in 
Frieslandhe bad also received intelligence, that his 
uncle, John do Beaumont, had been won over by the 
seductions of Phili[i de Valois, whom he had joined with 
all his foi'ces.^ The last loss made by far the greatest 
impression upon him ; but Edward had had such ex- 
])erienee of his Flemisli allies, that the apostasy even of 
the one he had had most confidence in failed, it seemed,' 
to excite any mark of his indignation beyond a hearty 
malediction. llap[)ily for himself and his gallant 
countrymen, he was not encumbered in his voyage by 
such uncertain friends, and knowing of what trusty 
stuff his men were made, he embraced the enter¬ 
prise with the most sanguine expectations. Before 
embarking he had made a trial of their fidelity, by 
publicly stating his claim to the throne of France, tind 
the justice of his quarrel, desiring them upon their 

^ Rymeri Fa'dera, vol, v. p. 493, &c. RonF.nius de Avesbuhy, 
p. 123. 

* Fuoissaht, chap. cxx. ** They found eleven ships at La Hogue, 
each of which iiad castles before and behind ; these a man set on tire."—. 

liOllERTUS DE AvESBL'IIY. 

® Fkoissart, chap. cxvi. 

* luiD. chap, cxvii. These worthies were always open to the best 
bidder, as is very clearly expressed in the following apology : “ In order to 
make him alter his opinion of the KngUsh, they made him believe that they 
would not pay him his subsidy for a considerable time. This put Sir John 
so much out of humour, that he renounced all treaties and agreements 
which he had entered into with England. The king of France was no 
sooner informed of it, than he sent him persons sufficiently authorised, who 
retained him, as well as his council, for France, at a certain salary ; and 
he recompensed him in his kingdom with a greater revenue than he derived 
from England/* 
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landing to behave themselves like men, since he re¬ 
solved to send bacl^ his fleet on his arrival in France; 
and added, that if any man’s heart failed him, he might 
stay in Kngland with his good leave. “To which they 
answered with one consent,” says the historian, “ that 
they were all ready to follow where he pleased, were 
it to death itself.”^ So impatient was he to set his 
foot upon the soil he claimed as his own, that he was 
the first to leap on shore; hut in his eagerness, he 
stumbled and fell on his face on the sands, with such 
violence, that the blood gushed from his nose. IIis 
friends stood aghast; “ Dear sir,” said they, very 
earnestly, “ let us entreat you to return to your ship, 
and not think of landing to-day, for this is an unfor¬ 
tunate omen.” 

“ For why?” answered the king quickly. “ I look 
upon it as very favourable, and a sign that the land is 
desii'ousof me .”2 This sensible and well-timed answer 
wonderfully pleased his superstitious auditors, and 
they became satisfied nothing could have ha])pened 
more encouraging. The landing continued, and six 
days elapsed before men, horses, armour, and baggage, 
were brought on shore, and preparations made for 
commencing the march. During this interval liidward 
held a council to deliberate on the best means of carry¬ 
ing on the war; and made several appointments, 
among which were the earl of Warwick and Sir 
Godfrey de Harcourt as marshals of the army, and the 
earl of Arundel as constable.^ lie also created several 
kn ights, the prince of Wales being of the number.* 
These rewards operated as stimulants to exertion, 
making many a young squire who witnessed the im- 

' Giov. Vii.LANi, 1. xii. chap. Ixii. p. 872. 

Uu CimSNt, p. 663. Fboissaht, chap. exxi. 

® Du Chesne, p. 663. Fhoissaiit, chap. exxi. 

* This creation of knights, made, as it were, on the threshold of the 
kingdom they were expected to aid in conquering, was a singularly fortu¬ 
nate one, for nearly every one obtained great distinction in the French 
wars. T'he most celebrated, exclusive of the piince, were the lord William 
Montague,.son of the countess of Salisbury, Roger lord Mortimer, William 
lord de Roos, and Roger de la Ware, grandson of lord John de la Ware, 
John d'Arcy, son to the lord John d’Arcy, was made a knight banneret, 
with a grant of 2001. per annum out of the exchequer.— Barnes, p. 341. 
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posing ceremony eager to perform some exploit likely 
to attain for him the same distincdon. 

I’he arm^ of the king of England thus established 
in an enemy s country was estimated to consist of 4000 
men-at-arms, and 10,000 archers, with about 18,000 
Welsh and Irish foot, the latter being in number not 
more than one half the other.* Its great strength, 
however, consisted in the number of experienced 
leaders who were found in the ranks, every one by his 
own banner. The names^ of the most distinguished 
will be frequently repeated in this narrative; others of 
less elevated rank raised themselves to a level with the 
highest by their exertions in this war, and many a 
noble family, at the present day, owe their honours to 
some humble ancestor, whose first step to honour 
violated the Norman soil under the banner of lidvvard 
of Windsor. Sir Godfrey do Ilarcourt, whose own 
domains were in the neighbourhood of La Hogue, has 
the credit of originating and suggesting this invasion 
to king Edward, for which his reputation has been 
very savagely handled by the historical writers of 
France. 

After due deliberation, a few of the best vessels 
well .manned, were ordered, under the command of the 
earl of Huntingdon, to sail along the coast, to accom¬ 
pany the march of the army as closely as possible. 
The land forces were then put in motion, and were 
divided into three divisions : the first to march by the 
sea-side on the north, led by the earl of Warwick ; to 
the left marched Sir Godfrey Harcourt with another 
division, and the king, having the prince of Wales with 
him, commanded the centre.^ What were the feelings 
of Edward as he beheld the compact masses of his 

' Froissart, chap. cxx. 

‘ A list is given in Froissart, chap, cxx. 

“ Froissart, chap. exxi. “ On ihe Friday, whilst the king still re¬ 
mained, a detachment proceeded to Barfleur, where they expected to hnd 
many people, but there were none of any consequence. Here were eleven 
ships with castles before and behind, two carracks, and several smaller 
vessels lying in tlie quays. The town is about the size and importance of 
Sandwich. When this detachment went away, the seamen set fire to the 
town, and several good towns and manors in the neighbouring county were 
given to the Barnes.”— Kobirius oe Avesburv. 
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troops pressing forward, eager to shew their devotion 
to him, and scannedg|their vigorous frames and martial 
bearing, it is not difficult to imagine. The path in 
which he had met so many obstacles seemed at last 
opening before his view. It is true, he had not with 
him so numei’ous an army as when he invaded France 
from Flanders, but its deficiency in numbers was coun¬ 
terbalanced by its union, its discipline, and its deter¬ 
mination to conquer or perish. He was no longer 
under the fear that some important section of his 
forces would abandon him on the first temptation of 
their mercenary leader from his watchful rival. The 
men under his command moved as if they had but one 
heart, as they had but one cause. Most of them had 
freely parted with the best portion of their worldly 
wealth to enable their beloved monarch to match him¬ 
self against bis enemy, and they were now disposed to 
lavish their blood for the same object, and with the 
same generosity. 

The three divisions were directed to proceed on 
their several ways during the day, but at night they 
were to draw together, and lodge as though they were 
but one host. They, like the ships, swept all before 
them ; for, as Godfrey de Ilarcourt had said, the 
French had not dreamed of an invasion on that part 
of the coast, and they had no means whatever of 
offering a defence.* The town and castle of Valognes 
were obtained without opposition.® This seems to have 
been their first halting place. The army pressed on 
under the guidance of Sir Godfrey de Ilarcourt, who 
was thoroughly acquainted with every part of that 
district,® and a remarkably agreeable one it must have 
seemed to its invaders; for it is said, “ They found it 
rich and plentiful, abounding in all things ; the barns 
full of every sort of corn, and the houses with riches; 
the inhabitants at their ease, having cars, carts, horses, 


‘ 'MVhen tbe king: removed on Tuesday, be marched to Valognes, 
where they stayed all night, and found abundance of provisions.’’^ 
Rouektus de Avesdury, p. 123. 

® Cui'TON MSS. Claudius D. VII. 

^ Froissart, chap. exxi. 
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swine, sheep, and every thing in abundance, which tlie 
country afforded.”* I regret to add that this pleasant 
landscape was speedily marred. Possibly the recent 
threat of the people of the country to destroy England 
excited Edward’s troops to do more mischief than 
under other circumstances they would have been dis¬ 
posed. Certain it is that the ravages of the torch and 
the sword were such as in more humane days would 
not be tolerated amongst any people boasting of pre¬ 
tensions to civilisation. 

At first little resistance appears to have been made 
to the English army, but the alarm of their approach 
spreading as they advanced, they found bridges broken 
down, and other evidences that preparations were 
being made to dispute their passage. The inhabitants 
had not time to remove their wealth, and great booty 
fell into the hands of the soldiers.* Pillaging and 
burning as they passed along, they at last arrived at 
the town of Carentan, at which an attempt at defence 
was made by the garrison, but it was so fiercely 
assailed by land and sea that both town and castle 
speedily surrendered.'’ It so happened that the heads 
of some of the victims of Philip do Valois’ vengeance 
had been exposed over the gates,* which, on being dis¬ 
covered, so inflamed the minds of the conquerors that 
the town was given up to pillage, and a considerable por¬ 
tion destroyed. Carentan fell to that division of the 
army commanded by the earl of Warwick. The king 
proceeded with his own division, before which Sir God¬ 
frey de Ilarcourt marched as marshal, at the head of 
the vanguard of 500 armed men and 2000 archers, about 
six or seven leagues in advance. He did not keep the 
best discipline, for his men seized upon whatever they 
fancied, retaining the most valuable articles to their 

* FnoTSSAHT, chap. exxi. 

* FnoissART states, ** Tliat there was so much wealth found in some of 
the towns that the boys of the army set no value upon gowns trimmed with 
fur.” 

^ ^'This town is as large as Leicester, and contained vast quantities of 
wine and provisions. A great pait of the city was given to the dames, 
although the king tried to save it/’ —Rob. oe Avesbvry, p. 124. 

* X)u Serkes, in Philip de Valois, p. 7. 
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own use, and making an account to their officers of the 
remainder. The whole battalion, consisting of 3000 
men-at-arms, 6000 archers, and 10,000 infantry, exclu¬ 
sive of those with the marshals, marched on to St. Lo,‘ 
which is described as a rich commercial town, with 
iiiueh drapery and many wealthy inhabitants, of whom 
eight or nine were engaged in commerce. The king 
encamped outside the walls, sending his advanced 
guard to assault the place. St. Lo was very shortly 
in liis possession, and a rare prize it proved. “ iNo 
one can imagine the quantity of riches they found in 
it,” says the chronicler. “ If there had been any pur¬ 
chasers, they might have bought a goodly jienny- 
worth.”- 

After this the king marched towards Caen, a town 
with such defences as made it difficult to win, but 
possessed of such wealth as made its conquest exceed¬ 
ingly desirable. The garrison and inhabitants, with a 
great show of resolution, marched out of the town to 
meet the advancing English ; but when they caught 
sight of their banners, and beheld their martial array, 
they very wisely marched back again ; not fast enough, 
however, for their own security, for they were pursued 
into the town with a vast slaughter, and many were 
glad to secure their lives by a timely surrender.* A 
terrible conflict took place in the narrow streets. The 
people hurling down on the heads of the English, 
stones, benches, and every thing sufficiently pon¬ 
derous to be destructive, by which Froissart declares 
that at least 600 of the assailants lost their lives. 
This obstinate defence, it is asserted by the same 
authority, made the king inclined to severe measures, 
but Sir Godfrey de Harcourt, who exercised great in¬ 
fluence in his'councils, advised those of a conciliatory 
character; these being readily agreed to, a proclama¬ 
tion was made public in the king’s name, that no one 


' Fkoissaiit* chap. exxi. Immense riches were found here,—1000 
tuns of wine, and abundance of other goods. The town is larger than St. 
Nicho]as.*~RoB. de Avesbury. 

^ Froissart, chap, exxii. 

^ Froissart, chap, cxxiii.—R ymeri Fcedera, tom. ui. part 1. 
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sliould dare, under pain of immediate death, to insult 
■or hurt man or woman of the town, or attempt to set 
fire to it. After this a better spirit prevailed between 
tlie En<i;lish and the inhabitants ; but, notwithstanding 
the attempts made to check violence, a great many 
crimes were committed, and immense plunder obtained, 
during the three days the former held the town.* 

So far the invasion of Normandy had been most 
disastrous to the French, whilst it had produced a mine 
of wealth to the English. Froissart states that, after 
the caj)ture of Caen, Edward sent his fleet to England, 
laden with clothes, jewels, gold and silver plate, and 
a t|uantity of other riches, and upwards of sixty 
knights, with 300 able citizens, prisoners.^ But what 
was taken away made but a small [)roj)ortiou to what 
was destroyed. Ships, towns, and castles, seem to have 
been bin ning incessantly since the invaders made good 
their landing at La Hoguc.^ Such results made amends 
for niiiny disa|)pointments. 

Edward leit Caen, and marched through Nor¬ 
mandy, in the direction of Rouen. At Lisieiix Edward 
was met by the.two cardinals,'* who seemed exceed¬ 
ingly anxious for peace, but as the proposition they 
were authorised to make was nothing more than a 

‘ l'’nois.sART, ebap. cxxiii. Mr, J amks, IJistirry of the Black Prince, vol.t. 
p. 342, on the autliurily of ihe City Archives, vol. i. fol. 120, doubts the 
whole of Frois.sart’s statement regarding the king^s retaliatory intentions, 
as his loss at Caen was, according to the best accounts, very instgrnficaDt. 
IVlichael Noilhburgh coiiBnes his notice of the casualties on the English 
side to those of gentle blood, the conunonalty, as is frerjuently the case 
with him, not being thought worth his attention ; but it is difficult to 
believe that after such a desperate resistance there was not considerable 
loss on the part of the assailants.—llou. oe Avesduuy. 

* FnoissAnr, chap, exxiv. 

® ** When the king quitted La Hogue, he left there 200 ships, which 
were taken to Roihernasse, after which the country was harried two or 
thiee leagues inland, and much booty was made and brought to the ships. 
They sailed as far as Cherbourg, which was an exellent town, with a 
strong castle and a handsome and noble abbey ; they destroyed the said 
city and castle, and the whole country round about, from the sea to Rothe* 
masse, to the array at the haven of Caen, a distance of twenty-six English 
leagues. And the number of ships that were burnt was sixty-one ships 
of war, with castles before and behind ; and twenty-three carracks; be¬ 
sides of other smaller vessels more than twenty-one. They also destroyed 
thirty tuns of wine.**— Rob.-df, .‘\vesbuuy. 

* liYMiRi, Feeder Of tom. ii.part iv. 
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restitution on the part of Philip de Valois of the duchy 
of Aquitaine, in the form in which it had been held by 
Edward the Second, with promises of greater advan¬ 
tages, provided the king of England would connect 
his family by marriage with that of his rival, he would 
not listen to them. In the first place, Edward insisted, 
as he had a right to do, that Aquitaine should be 
restored, as it had come into the possession of the 
kings of England through the marriage of Eleanor 
with his ancestor, Henry the Second; and in the next, 
he had had ample experience of the value of these 
negotiations, and was too w'cll aware of the danger of 
delay, to allow himself to entertain such proposals. 
Leaving the reverend prelates to notify his decision to 
his adversary — after ascertaining that during his stay 
at liisieux, Kouen’ had been put in such a stsite of 
defence, an attack had become too hazardous an enter¬ 
prise to be attempted — he boldly took the road to 
Paris, burning and plundering all the towns on his 
route, where he found the bridges destroyed, repaired 
them, and to the consternation of the Parisians pushed 
on to w'ithin two leagues of their capital.^ At Poissy, 
about the middle of August, the king celebrate<l the 
feast of the Virgin Mary, sitting at table in his scarlet 
robes, without sleeves, trimmed with furs and ermines. 
Hut though, without doubt, he and his gallant compa¬ 
nions found no small satisfaction in celebrating a reli¬ 
gious festival with so much pomp in the very heart of 
their enemy’s dominions, they were too well aware of 
the proceedings of Philip de Valois to waste time, 
under the circumstances in which they were placed, in 
such displays. They were soon in the field again: 
the king had found considerable difiiculty in crossing 


' Mr. James (HUtorif of Black Prince» vol. i. p. 344, note f) attri¬ 
butes. to Dr. Henry the assertion that “ Philip was at Rouen in person ;** 
but this is rather more than the precise statement amounts to. He says 
(^History of Britain, vol. vii. p. 232), '* he marched in person at the head 
of all the troops he could collect to Houen, to secure that capital/* Ne¬ 
vertheless, it is an error, as is also the statement following it, that Edward 
** appeared with his army in sight of that city,*' for he did not approach it 
nearer than four leagues. 

^ Froissart, chap, exxiv. 
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the Seine, and the van of his army had had a sharp 
encounter with the burghers of Amiens, who were 
inarching in considerable force to join Philip de 
Valois at St. Denis. The citizens were completely dis¬ 
comfited, and as tliey had determined not to go to 
their monarch empty-handed, they' afforded much 
valuable booty to their victors. Edward effected a 
passage with all his army on the 16th of August, and 
advanced upon Beauvais, but it was found to be too 
strongly defended to obtain by assault. After attempt¬ 
ing one of the gates, he marched away, taking up his 
quarters, for one night, in a magnificent abbey in the 
neigliboiirhood, called St. Messien. The next morning 
he was once more on his march, and happening to 
cast a glance over the district through which he had 
passed, he saw the venerable structure in flames 
that had given him shelter the previous night. It 
was too frefiuently the custom of invaders in the four¬ 
teenth century to destroy indiscriminately—extermi¬ 
nation with the sword without distinction of age, sex, 
or jirofession, and the must complete destruction of 
every kind of edifice, distinguished the march of a 
hostile force in an enemy’s country. But it seems to 
have been the desire of the king of England to esta¬ 
blish a system of tactics that dispensed with all unneces¬ 
sary violence. To diminish as much as possible the re¬ 
sources of his opponent was a principle in chivalrous 
warfare that he could not depart from, but he gave 
frequent orders to spare every building dedicated to 
a sacred purpose, and had often interfered to stay the 
effusion of blood ; his humanity was far from being 
properly responded to by his followers, who were but 
too inclined to retaliate, when it was in their power, 
for the insults and injuries they and their countrymen 
had endured at the hands of Philip’s subjects. The 
king of England, however, in this instance gave a 
fearful evidence of the sincerity of his intentions, by 
immediately commanding twenty of the incendiaries to 
be hanged.* Whilst in the neighbourhood of Beauvais, 


‘ Froiisaiit, ebap. exxiv. 
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Edward received a message from his adversary, 
otferiiig him battle on the following Thursday, Satur¬ 
day, or Sunday, between St. Germain le Fre and 
Valgecart de la Paris, provided he would refrain 
from ravaging the country. He answered that Philip, 
both by destroying the bridges and by not approaching 
when he waited three days for him at Poissy, had so 
long evaded a battle that he had forfeited all claim to 
have such proposition considered, saddled with such 
conditions, but he expressed his readiness to give 
battle whenever there could be no doubt of Philip’s 
intention to fight.’ He then proceeded to Poix, a 
handsome town in Picardy, with two castles, in wliich 
Sir Jolin Chaiidos and Sir Ralph Basset rescued from 
the infuriated soldiery two handsome daughters of 
the lord of Poix, who were about to undergo a fate 
worse than death. In order more efiectually to secure 
their honour, they brought them to the king, who, in 
the true spirit of chivalry, entertained them most 
graciously : he inquired whither they desired to go; 
they replied, “to Corbieto which place they were 
immediately, safely and honourably, conducted. The 
inhabitants of this town, in return for this act of gene¬ 
rosity, rose on a small detachment of the English tliat, 
when the main army continued its march, had been 
left in Poix to receive ransoms, and would have 
slaughtered them to a man, had not an alarm been 
given, which brought back the rear-guard to their 
assistance. The infuriated men so avenged their fallen 
comrades, that very few of the perfidious people 
escaped; the town was given to the fianies, and 
the castles razed to the ground.® Notwithstanding 
this provocation, at the next place at which he took up 
his quarters, Airaines, the king strictly commanded 
his men, under pain of death, to do no harm to the 
town or its inhabitants, either by theft or otherwise.’ 

Edward remained at Airaines, endeavouring to disco¬ 
ver some means of crossing the river Somme, the bridges 
having been broken down, and the fords guarded by 

• MS. Acta Eou'ardi filii, Edwardi Tehtii. Cited by Barnes. 

® Froissart, ebap. exxiv. ’ luio. 
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strong fletachments of the enemy. His position was be¬ 
coming critical. Bodies of the enemy in considerable 
strengtli appeared in every direction. Philip was at 
Amiens with an overpowering force, employing all 
the means in his power to secure, with little peril 
to himself, tile annihilation of the English army, by 
forcing it into a corner between the Somme and the 
Seine,! and there confining it, till Edward and his gal¬ 
lant followers were either starved into a surrender, or 
could be attacked, when so weakened by privation as 
to fall an easy prey to his well-fed legions. Edward sent 
his marshals to endeavour to force a passage across 
the river; but after having proceeded along its banks 
as far as Piquigny, and making several unsuccessful 
attempts, they returned with a report that towards 
Amiens the passage was impracticable.® The masses 
of armed peasantry increasing, and a powerful force 
under .lames of Bourbon threatening his rear, Edward 
found it necessary to evacuate Airaines,® and with the 
intention of attacking Abbeville, after hearing mass, 
before sunrise, he made a demonstration in that 
direction.^ Ue came before Oisemont, where a great 
number of the country people had entrenched them- 


* French authors describe the present position of Edward's army as 

bein^ blocked up between the French army, the ocean, and the Somme.— 
llhtoire Aucienne el Mo'lerne d'AhhevHle et de son ai rondissement. Par F. 
C. lx)UANDnK. 8vo. Abbeville, p. 115. The paper entitled ** An In- 

quiri^ into the ExUting Narratives of the Battle of Cressy, with some Account 
of the Localities, Traditions, and Remains, By George Frederick Belli, 
Ksq. K.Jf. F,R,A. T.ancaster Herald,*' appears to have been draw-n up 
from materials afforded by M. Luuandre and other contemporary French 
writer8...vlrc/rtf’u/o'gia, vol. xxviii. p. 171. 

^ Fuoissaut, chap. exxv. Pont Kemi was well defended by several' 
knights and a numerous body of the inhabitants, and the assailants were 
beaten off. They were repulsed also at Long Pre and at Piquigny.^ 
DeSismonoi, Hist, des Fran^ais, tom. x. 

^ FitoissART says that the English left Airaines in such haste, that 
the French, on their arrival, found grand, foison de pourveances, chairs, 
en hastes, pains et p&tes en fours, vinsen tonneux et en barils, et moult de 
tables mises que les Anglais avoient laiss^es." 

* A French author states that Edward, advancing to ** les monts de 
Caubert" to reconnoitre the position of Abbeville, with only 200 horse, 
thought it necessary to retreat before a certain Colart de v^r and some 
armed ru.stics; and that Edward's marshals were repulsed from Abbeville, 
after losing 500 men, in an attack upon the gates of that town. — MS. pe 
Formkntin. 
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selves ; but they could not stand against the fierce 
assaults of the English men-at-arms, who obtained 
possession of the town after a short struggle.' Edward 
took up liis quarters at the great hospital, and sent 
numerous detachments to reconnoitre the country. 
One of these, after having advanced as far as the gates 
of St. Valery, with the garrison of which they had a 
skirmish, returned to Oisemont with several prisoners, 
iiiiiabitants of Vimen. This being made known to the 
king, an idea presented itself to him, on which he im¬ 
mediately acted. He had the prisoners brought before 
him, and offered either of them 100 pieces of gold, 
besides tlie liberation of himself and twenty of his 
companions, to lead him to a place where he and his 
army could pass the Somme.® It fortunately hap¬ 
pened that one of the jteasants knew of a ford, and, 
what was still more desirable, had no objection to point 
it out to the king of England. Gobin Agache, whose 
name has furnished to his countrymen a convenient 
target for every species of execration, was speedily 
called upon to fidfil his qualifications as a guide. He 
led his English friends to a ford but little known, situ¬ 
ated at the most prominent part of a long strip of chalk 
clitt’s above the village of Port, called Blanquetacpie,^ 
where Edward arrived about five o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing, on the 24th of August, and as the tide was then at 
the flood, he was obliged to wait several hours before he 
could attempt a passage. Whilst, during this period, 
employed in marshalling his men on the strand, he di.sco- 
vered that Gondomar du Fay,"* a commander of some 
celebrity in the service of Philip de Valois, was sta¬ 
tioned at the opposite bank with a force of 12,000 men; 

* Ilistoire d’Abhet ille, p. 118, 

* JIhtoire itAhheville,^. 119. FnorssAnT, chap, exxv., omits the "old; 
but Edward must have been inclined to give a handsome reward, besides 
the liheriy of his prisoner, for the means of escaping from his awkward 
situation* 

^ ** Ceque les marinsnomment Ulanquetaque, e’est-a^dire tache blanche, 
estle point le plus apparent de la falaise cravease qui forme au'dessus de 
Port uae longue bande de couleur blancbe,” 6tc» — Histoire d'Al)f)eviUe, 
p. 119. 

* Fhoi.ssart, chap, exxvi. Some French writers, the continuator of 
Nangis, and the anonymous author of the Cbroiiicles of Flanders, among 
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but be was not to be turned from his purpose, even by 
an obstacle apparently so formidable. After an ani¬ 
mated address to his gallant associates, he commanded 
his marshals to plunge into the river with the cavalry, 
whilst his archers poured into the ranks of the French¬ 
men one of their deadly showers of arrows. A part of 
(Jondomar’s horse very spiritedly dashed into the waves 
to meet their antagonists, and a fierce contest ensued 
in the bed of the river. “ Let those who love me fol¬ 
low me!” exclaimed the king, and he was speedily in 
the thickest of the fight, well supported by men on 
whom such an appeal was not likely to be made in 
vain. Ilis knights and men-at-arms made exertions 
corresponding with the importance of gaining the ob¬ 
ject they had in view, and bearing down all who 
disputed the passage, gained the opposite bank. The 
struggle continued for a considerable time, but the 
Frenchmen had got mixed up in confusion, the infantry 
with the cavalry, and the rest of the English army 
coming to the assistance of the marshals, Gondomar 
du Fay found himself forced to abandon his position, 
with a loss of 2000 men. lie fied with his men, 
hotly pursued by the victors, by whom many were 
slain.‘ 

Fortunately for Edward, his rival did not arrive at 
the ford of Elanqnetaque till the whole of his baggage 
had passed,® and his army was advancing triumphantly 


Other*:, with their usual justice towards their unsuccessful g;enera1s, accuse 
Goiuloniar du Fay of cowardice, forgettin*^, as the liaron de Constant some¬ 
what stmlentiousiy remarks, that lie w’as a Frenchman {Batailie de Cressy, 
Marche et l*ot>ition des Armtes Fraufaises et Anglaises Rectijites. Abbeville 
p. 3). Ihit the best accounts concur in stating he fought whilst he per¬ 
ceived a chance of doing any good by continuing the contest. This treat¬ 
ment of their countryman is in the same spirit which directed M. i.oiuuidre 
to pronounce, that Edward made his triumphant progie.'S through France 
more like an adventurer than an able general (Hist, of Ahbevifle, p. 119). 
There will be no great difficulty in proving that to his remarkable military 
genius Edward owed the signal discomtiture he was ultimately enabled 
to give his powerful antagonist. Indeed, the baron Seymour de Constant, 
in the sundry ingenious excuses be has put forth for the defeat of the 
French army on this occasion, appears inclined to acknowledge Edw^ard’s 
abilities as a general. 

^ Koiiertus de Avesbury, p. 138« 

^ lloBER’ius DE Avesbury, p* 138. M. Louandre states, that James of 
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towards Noyelles, and at this time the tide prevented 
his passage. Observing this, the king of France 
inarched his 100,000 men to Abbeville, intending to 
cross the Somme by the Pont de Talance, where, 
instead of at once pursuing his enemy sword in 
hand, he passed two days in acts of devotion, which 
interval the king of England turned to good account.* 
He did not fail to reward Gobin Agache, as he had 
promised. He made him a present of an excellent 
horse and 100 gold nobles, and gave him and his 
friends their liberty. He next attacked the village 
and castle of Noyelles, which, though well defended, 
were carried by assault. The village was given to the 
flames, and the castle would have shared its fate, had 
not its possessor, stating herself to be the daughter 
of the late count d’Artois, implored the intercession, 
with the king of England, of Sir Geoffrey de Harcourt, 
and the building was preserved.* Detachments of the 
English army spread themselves over the country, and 
obtained some important advantages. Edward, avoid¬ 
ing the marshy ground on his left, advanced to Titre, 
and thence to La Motte Bulleux, by a green lane 
{chemin vert), which joined the highroad at La Motto 
Bulleux, on which he continued till he reached Mar- 
cheville, whence a direct road led to Cressy.^ 

It has been the opinion of most writers on this sub¬ 
ject, that the king of England entertained a design of 
passing into Flanders, and so escaping the superior 
forces of Philip de Valois; but there are much better 
reasons for believing he never thought of any thing of 
the kind. In the answer to his adversary’s conditional 
challenge, he stated that he would not be dictated to 
as to when or where he should give him battle, but 
that' battle he decidedly would give him when he 
thought proper. His adventurous spirit was opposed 

Bourbon iirrived at the ford before Edward’s rear-guard could pass, attacked 
them with great loss, and captured a part of the baggage.— HUtnire d'Abhe- 
ville, p. 126. Froissakt, chap, exxvi., only says that the attack on the 
rear was made by a detachment of light horse. 

’ hataille de Cressy, p. 8. 

’ Froissart asserts that neither the village nor the castle was attacked. 

^ HUtoire d'Abheeille, p. 124; BataiUe de Cressy, p. 9. 
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to any thing that appeared like shrinking from a con¬ 
test, and, with a full knowledge of the numerical 
superiority of his enemy, he was too good a general to 
risk a battle without endeavouring to obtain some ad¬ 
vantage which would lessen the prodigious inequality 
between the contending armies. He had determined 
to risk an engagement, but he very carefully sought 
out a position in which he could fight to the best ad¬ 
vantage. He had his own reasons for selecting the 
province of Ponthieu for his battle-field — reasons 
which could not fail of exerting a powerful influence 
over many of bis followers, as well as himself. Frois¬ 
sart appears to have been in possession of bis inten¬ 
tions, by making him, on approaching Cressy, address 
his captains to the following effect;—“ ‘ Let us post 
ourselves here; for we will not go farther before we 
have sect) our enemies. I have good reason to wait 
for them on this spot, as I am now upon the lawful in¬ 
heritance of my lady-mother, which was given her as 
her marriage-portion ; and I am resolved to defend 
it against my adversary, Philip de Valois.’ On account,” 
continues the chronicler, “ of his not having more than 
an eighth part of the forces which the king of France 
had,” his marshals fixed upon the most advantageous 
situation, and the army went and took possession of 
it.' » 

The situation the marshals selected, of course 
under the direction of their monarch, displayed great 
military capacity. The army crossed the insignificant 
river M ay e, on the bridge of the castle of Cressy, taking 
up a position upon the heights on its right bank, the 
right wing covered by the town of Cressy and the 
river Maye, the left extending in the direction of 
Wadicourt, and the front having before it a hollow 
called La Vallee des Clercs.* This excellent situation, 
however, had a weak point; for although it was de¬ 
fended on the side of Cressy by many sheltered cur¬ 
tains, placed one above another, ladderw'ise, there was 
a probability of its being accessible w'hen there should 


* FitoissART, chap, cxxvi. 


^ Bataille de Cresitf, p. 19. 
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exist a greater distance between the army and the 
town, and be turned perhaps on* the side of Wadicourt. 



The king, to obviate this defect, caused his left to be 
barricaded with palisades and wagons, leaving an open- 
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ing to go out or come in wlien it might be necessary ; 
placed his baggage behind him, in the thicket to the left 
on the road from Cressy to Ligescourt, strengthening 
the wood with fences, and thus made his post a spacious 
fortified camp, which was, moreover, protected by the 
little river Maye, that flows into the valley of Cressy.* 

The plan on the opposite page, reduced, from the 
one which accompanies the little work of the Baron de 
Constant, will greatly assist the reader in obtaining an 
accurate knowledge of the line of march pursued by 
both armies. 

Edward had with him not more than 32,000 com¬ 
batants—his original force having been reduced to this 
number—and he had now to dispose of them so that 
they might act upon the enemy in the most effective 
manner, 'flie result proved how admirably he calculated 
his means of offence. His archers, w hich are said to 
have formed nearly one-half of his entire force, were 
placed in the most favourable situation for using their 
destructive wea|)ons with the most deadly effect. They 
were ranged in bodies, one above another, on the 
heights, while a powerful division of men-at-arms occu¬ 
pied Cressy." 

Having completed his arrangements, the king gave 
a banquet, on the eve of the battle for which he had so 
ably prepared, to his most distinguished captains, and 
it appears to have been a very pleasant entertainment. 
The less noble portion of .his followers passed the time 
in furbishing and repairing their armour. On taking 
leave of his guests, the king remained with only the 
officers of his household. He retired into his oratory, 
and, falling on his knees before the altar, prayed to 
God, that if he should combat his enemies on the mor¬ 
row, he might come off with honour. The supplication, 
we have every reason to believe, was not idly made. 
About midnight he retired to rest; and rising early 

* Ilktoire d'Abbeville, p. 109. Froissart, ebap. cxxvii., says that 
Edward enclosed a large park near a wood, in the rear of bis army, in 
which he placed all bis baggage, waggons, and horses. 

* Hht, d’ Abbeville, p. 129. 

VOL. I. M 
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next morning, he and the prince of Wales heard mass 
and took the communion. His example was followed 
by the majority of his army, who confessed their sins, 
and made every proper preparation for leaving the world, 
in case they should not escape the many perils of the day. 
After mass, the king ordered his men to arm them¬ 
selves, and assemble on the ground he had selected. 
They accordingly appeared in three divisions; the first 
consisting of about 800 men-at-arms, 2000 archers, and 
1000 Welshmen, which was placed under the command 
of the prince of Wales ; the second possessed the same 
number of men-at-arms and 1200 archers, and was 
led by the earl of Noi’thampton ; and the third, com¬ 
posed of 700 men-at-arms and 2000 archers, was under 
the command of the king.^ 

Kdward was ready for the battle ; for his marshals, 
having at daybreak made a reconnaissance in the direc¬ 
tion in which they expected the enemy would apjn'oach, 
captured in the 13ois de Marcheville four French 
knights, sent by their monarch to inspect his position. 
They were taken to the king’s camp, who extracted 
from them the important intelligence that Philij) de 
Valois had arrived at Abbeville, and that ho intended 
attacking the king of F.ngland in the course of the day." 
The trumpet sounded to form the line of battle, and 
Edward mounting a small palfrey* rode through the 
ranks. He is described as wearing neither armour nor 
cascpie—the most conspicuous part of his dress being a 
hood and a green velvet doublet woven in gold.* Bear¬ 
ing a white staff, and with a joyous countenance, in 
which the most timid beheld an assurance of success, 
he addressed his men, both in an encouraging and an 


' Fhoissaut, chap, cxxvii. M. Louandre seems surprised by Edward 
shewing the anxiety he did at such a time to secure the holiest olhees of 
religion. He says, ** Cet ambitieux, qui ullait verser des dots de sang pour 
une quarelle absurd, voulut commtinier avant de combattre.”— Hist, 
it*AbbeviUet p. 131. That his quarrel w'as nb.surd every disinterested render 
must doubt; and for the effusion of blood Philip de Valois at least shares 
with him the responsibility. 

* HUtoire tVAbbeviltet p, \29. ^ Froissart, chap, cxxvii. 

* Histoire d*AbbevHUt p. 130. 
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entreating tone, that look the form of an earnest appeal 
to them to guard his honour and defend his right. 
“ He spoke so sweetly, and with such a cheerful 
aspect,” says a respectable authority, “ that had any 
one been dispirited, he must have been inexpressibly 
comforted by seeing and hearing him.”* When he 
had thus visited every portion of his force it was near 
ten o’clock, and he retired to his own division, previ¬ 
ously ordering every man to eat heartily, and not to 
forget to refresh himself with a cup of wine. These 
commands were fully and promptly attended to; after 
which the men returned to tiieir battalions. Seating 
themselves on the ground, and placing their helmets and 
weapons within reach, they waited, in the fullest enjoy¬ 
ment of their strength and spirits, the arrival of the 
enemy.® 

Some hours elapsed before the b’rench army came in 
sight, but when this was manifest, the quiet and appa¬ 
rently slumbering Englishmen rose from their lairs, 
and seizing their weapons in the most animated man¬ 
ner, expressed their gratification at the appearance of 
their foes. “No cries, no tumultshouted the king ;* 
and instantly the most perfect order was restored 
throughout the ranks, and they silently watched the 
approach of the immense multitude that, as it might 
have seemed to an indifferent spectator, came sweeping 
on to overwhelm the small force drawn up to oppose 
them. Philip de Valois had strained every nerve to 
procure such an armament as in his opinion could not 
tail to annihilate the daring invaders of his territories. 
He had summoned his connexions, his vassals, and 
allies, to aid him with horse and foot; ho had procured 
the assistance of a powerful body of Genoese arbalisters, 
or cross-bowmen, who were expected to be a match 
for the dreaded English archers; he was also attended 
by such a host of light trOops, composed of what must 
be called the militia of the country, and had taken 
such pains to have them well appointed, that he could 

* Froissaht, chap, cxxvii. * Ibid. 

* Ilistoire d'Abbevillef^, 131. 
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boast of commandine one of the finest armies the sove¬ 
reigns of France had ever brought into the field.' 

Nearly the whole of the aristocracy of France, with 
many distinguished foreign princes and nobles, might 
have been found in the armed masses Philip was lead¬ 
ing against his adversary. There was John of Luxem- 
burgh, king of Bohemia, a veteran in diplomacy and 
in war, whose daughter was married to -the dauphin, 
and whose son, Charles, elected king of the Romans, 
was also present; James, king of Majorca; Albert, 
elector of the empire; Otho, duke of Austria, and Louis, 
earl of Flanders; our old acquaintance, John of Hai- 
nault; Ralph, duke of Lorraine, Philip’s nephew, who 
had distinguished himself against the Moors; the 
duke of Saxony; and the princes of the blood, John 
of Normandy, the king’s son, Charles of Alen^on, his 
brother, and Peter of Bourbon.® Consequently they 
must have presented an extraordinary display of ban¬ 
ners and costly equipments ; and the attractions of the 
picture could not but have been greatly increased by 
the curious mixture of nations then and there assem¬ 
bled. 'fhere were Bohemians, Germans, and Luxem- 
burghers, Hainaulters, Italians, Picards, and Normans. 
To this strange medley of races Edward could only 
oppose his trusty countrymen and a portion of useful 
infantry that had marched from the mountains of Wales. 
But there was this to be said in favour of the English 
army—if they were not entirely of one tongue, they were 
of one mind—which could not be said of their oppo¬ 
nents, for every officer seemed to act as if he had an 
independent command. 

As Philip approached with his immense force of 
nearly 120,000 men, in three divisions, he beheld the 
flames of one of the villages the English had fired, 
which, with the intelligence that reached him about 
the same period, of the capture of his reconnoitring 
party, did not soften his feelings towards them.® He 


' Froissart, chap, cxzii. 

’ Histoire d’Abbeville, p. 134. 


® HUtoire d'Abbeville, p. 123. 
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advanced to the plains of Titre.i and halted at Mar- 
cheville: and, the rising ground shutting his adver¬ 
saries’ forces from his view, sent forward four of his 
knights to examine their position.* They departed on 
that errand, and on their return, one of them, a knight 
of approved experience in war, gave such a report of 
their disposition, as induced Philip, at his suggestion, 
to defer fighting till next day, to allow a sufficient 
interval of repose for his troops;* and he immediately 
gave orders for the vanguard, which was in full march 
towards the king of England’s position, to halt. But 
either from not comprehending, or not choosing to 
comprehend, the order, the count d’Alen§on, who com¬ 
manded the second battalion, pressed forward, which 
the vanguard observing, imagined that the order they 
had just heard had been countermanded, and resumed 
its march. D’Alen^on now advanced still more eagerly, 
and the nobles a})peared as if they were running races 
with each other to be the first in contact with their 
enemy. The consequence was, that every appearance 
of discipline was abandoned, and they arrived before 
the English army in the greatest disorder.* 

Edward carefully scanned the formidable host as 
it approached, and observed sufficient to give him 
additional confidence in his small but well-disposed 
army; he addressed his troops in an impressive speech 
in which, after extolling the many proofs they had 
given of their courage, excited them with the hope 
of possessing a reward worthy of their labours in the 
overthrow of the wealthy nobles of France, and the 
great princes, whose embroidered banners were so 
proudly flaunting the air among the vast multitude 


' L'llistoire des Mayeitrs d'Abbeville. 

• Histoire d'Abbecilie.f. 135. • Froissart, ebap. cxxviii. 

^ Histoire d'Abbeville, p. 136. "As soon as the foremost rank saw 
them (the English) they fell back at once, in great disorder, which 
alarmed those in the rear, who thought they had been fighting. There 
was then space and room enough for them to have passed forward, had 
they been willing so to do: some did so, but others remained shy. All 
the roads between Abbeville and Crecy were covered with common 
people, who, when they were come within three leagues of their enemies. 
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who crowded the valley below them.' Then present¬ 
ing his young son, a gallant and handsome youth in 
his sixteenth year, on whom he placed a rich black 
cuirass, though the young prince wiis in a suit of 
bronzed steel, he conferred on him the office of com¬ 
mander-in-chief for that day,® and then retired to a 
tower at a little distance whence he could command 
a distinct view of the whole field of battle.® 

Philip discovering that it was impossible to evade a 
contest, pushed forward his forces above the sources of 
the river Maye, extended them to the right, and placed 
them in order of battle — his left before Fontaines, 
Estrees in the rear of his centre, and his right resting 
on the farm of Branlicourt ;■* and the engagement 
shortly commenced. As this great battle was fought 
and won by the prince of Wales—his father, from a 
chivalrous desire, to allow his heroic son all the honour 
to be gained in that memorable day, refraining from 
taking any part in the conflict—the further details 
properly belong to the Life of Edward of Woodxtock, 
where they willbe found. It may, however, bethought 
desirable to give here a summary of the result. 

The position so skilfully chosen by the king of 
England for his archers, commanded the crowded masses 
of the enemy, whilst the former were in comparative 
safety. The consequence was, that the French van¬ 
guard, composed of the Genoese arbalisters, were slain 
by thousands, and shortly fell into inextricable con¬ 
fusion, which the second division, under d’Alen§on, 
made worse, by attempting to break through them, 
to attack the English in their position.® 'fhe deadly 


drew their swords, bawling out ' Kill! kill!’ and with them were many 
great lords that were eager to make show of their courage. There is no 
man, unless he had been present, that can imagine or describe truly the 
confusion of that day, especially the bad management and disorder of the 
French, whose troops were out of number.”— Fuoisssiit, chap, cxxviii. 

‘ Histoire d'Abhevitle, p. 131. * Ibid. p. 130. 

® M. Mszas {Vies des Grands Capitaines Franfais) says that Edward 
suspended the great standard of England. 

‘ IlUtoire d’Abbeville, p. 137 ; Balaille de Cressy. 

‘ Ekoissart, chap, czxix. 
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shower of arrows still continuing;, both cavalry and 
infantry suffered dreadfully. When the alarm and 
confusion was at its height amongst them, the knights 
and men in the different divisions of Edward’s army 
attacked them with intense fury. Having defeated 
witli great slaughter the first and second battalions, 
they fell upon the last, commanded by Philip in 
person, with the same spirit; and after a most des- 
])erate conflict, succeeded in breaking through it; and 
then the whole of the survivors of that fierce struggle 
on tlm French side took to flight, and fortunate were 
they who escaped the eager pursuit of the victors. 
The overthrow tlius given to Philip de Valois by his 
rival was most complete—his immense army was totally 
annihilated and disorganised ; and of the imposing 
array of nobility he had so lately gathered around him, 
a few spiritless fugitives alone remained ; the bravest 
and the best lay stretched upon the fearful field of 
Cressy.i 

F’dward remained in the neighbourhood of the 
scene of liis great triumph long enough only to see 
that proper respect was paid to the bodies of the many 
distinguished men who had fallen in the battle, for on 
the following Monday the army was in full march, 
across that tract of country called the Boulonnais, 
halting one day at Whitsand; and on the 3d of Sep¬ 
tember appeared before the walls of Calais, a strong 
town, possessed of the means of making a stout defence. 
Nothing appears to have been done that day—the Eng¬ 
lish possibly not having reached their destination till 


' ItAnNFS, p. 359. The number of killed, by different authorities, has 
been stated to consist of the king of iioliemia, eleven princes, eighty ban¬ 
nerets, litOO knights, 40t)0 men-at-arms, and .30,000 other combatants.— 
Hobkhtus ue Avesburv, p. 109; Knioiiton, p. 2.5U8 ; Walsincham, 
p. 166; I’roissabt, chap. exxi. The reader may also consult with ad. 
vantage HUtaire G(n(alogique des ComUs de, Ponihieu et Mayeurs d’Abbe¬ 
ville, par Pere Ionace ; Vies des Grands CapUaines Fran^nis da Mayen 
Age, par Ai-ex. Mazas; and Gaili-abd’s Histoire de la Tliiialitd de la 
France et de I’Anglelerre. It is as well to apprise him that, in each 
of these works he will find Kdward’s wars in France wear an aspect 
very different to that given by the authorities with which he is more 
familiar. 
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it was too late to commence operations; every man, 
from the king to the meanest groom, sleeping that 
night in the open fields. The possession of a place of 
such importance so near to his own dominions, and 
affording such facilities for attacking France to advan¬ 
tage, the king of England regarded as exceedingly 
desirable; and he must have been perfectly well aware, 
that if it was to be obtained, no opportunity so favour¬ 
able was likely to present itself as that afforded by the 
stunning blow which he had just given the chivalry of 
France. Impressed with this idea, Edward earfy the 
next morning summoned the city to surrender to him as 
rightful king of France. John of Vienne, an experienced 
and .brave soldier, had the command of the garrison, 
and sent back a spirited reply.' Edward immediately 
made preparations for a siege; and these on a scale, 
which shewed his determination to take the place if it 
held out for a dozen years. Whilst doing all in his power 
to weaken the enemy, he was remarkably attentive to 
the comforts of his own troops. “ On the king’s arrival 
before Calais,” says a chronicler, who enjoyed unusual 
facilities for obtaining the most authentic information, 
“ ho laid siege to it, and built between it and the river 
and bridge, houses of wood. They were laid out in 
streets, and thatched with straw or broom ; and in this 
town of the king’s, there was every thing necessary for 
an army, besides a market-place, where there were 
markets every Wednesday and Saturday for butcher’s 
meat, and all other sorts of merchandise ; cloth, bread, 
and every thing else, which came from England and 
Flanders, might be had there, as well as all comforts, 
for money.”* 


' Bubnfs’ Hist, of Edw, III. p. 366. 

’ FnoissAKT, chap, cxzii. The expenses of the king of England 
during the siege of Calais must have been enormous. A curious docu¬ 
ment which has been preserved, whilst giving accurate details of Edward’s 
expenses, affords a curious view of the value of every branch of military 
service. It is taken from the accounts of Walter VVetewange, the treasurer 
of the royal household, and is described in Latin as the retinue of Edward 
the Third, in his army in Normandy, France, and before Calais, in the 
twentieth year of bis reign. The different items are thus enumerated. 
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Edward had commanded the assistance of a powerful 
fleet ;* and on its appearance Calais was most strictly 
blockaded, both by land and sea. The besiegers found 
abundance of provisions of every kind, for, besides 
frequent supplies from the Flemings and their own 
countrymen — as though fultilling the proclamation, 
issued by the king on the 6ih, inviting merchants to 
bring stores of all kinds for the use of his army — they 
obtained vast quantities in various foraging expedi¬ 
tions made by their detachments into the neighbouring 
country.® The supplies of the besieged being entirely 
cut off, they began to feel straitened; and the governor, 
to diminish the evils he found he could not remove, 
came to the desperate determination of getting rid of 
all the useless mouths in the place. 1700 poor people, 

giving the wages of every person in the army, from the prince to the 
humblest artilicer, at per diem :•>- 


1 

1 

13 

44 

1046 

4022 


5104 

355 

600 

15480 


314 


4474 


Dominus Vrinceps .... 
Hpiscopus Dunolmensis, 
Comites . 

Harouea el baneretli ... 
Milites. 


The prince of Wales, 20«... 
I'he bishopofDurham,6$.8(^. 

Earls, 6s, . 

llarons and bannerets, 45... 

...Knights, 2s . 

Hcitliferit coustahulariit Esquires, constables (com- 
centenai'ii, et duclores mandera of small detach¬ 

ments), captains and 

leaders, Is. 

Vintenarii et sagittarii) Petty officers and mounted 

equites .) archers, 6d .. 

Panneenani . 6d, ... 

Hohelarii .Light horsemen, 6d . 

Sagittarii pedites . Archers on foot, 3d . 

CemeiUarii,carpentarii,'\ Masons,carpenters, smiths, 
fabric ingenialorest engineers, tent-makers, 

pavUionariiy minarii, > miners,armorers, gunners, 

armaltnes,gunnatoteSf and artillerymen. Is., iOd., 

et artillarii . J 6d., and 3d..... 

4d.; residui, 2d, ' 


at 4d. and the rest at 2d, 


The total of the expense from the 4th of June to 

the 21st of October of the following year... .^,£127101 2 9 


Exclusive of the nobles, the army amounted to 31,294, vehilst in the 
naval service, masters, captains, mariners, and boys, for 700 vessels of all 
descriptions, 16,000 men were employed. 

* llvMsn’s Fffdera, tom. ii. part iv. p. 204. 

^ Froissart, chap, cxxxii. 
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men, women, and children, were therefore thrust be¬ 
yond the city walls to starve, or be slain by the English, 
whichever fate their foes chose to inflict. But they 
found in the king of England a most noble enemy, 
as he had more than once proved before. Instead 
of causing them to be driven back at the point 
of the sword amongst their famishing countrymen, as 
the laws of warfare would have allowed, he permitted 
them to pass unmolested. Discovering the miserable 
state to which they had been reduced as they proceeded 
through the ranks of his army, the king feasted them 
all handsomely, and presented each with two “ ster¬ 
lings” (small pieces of silver), which sent them on their 
way with the most grateful acknowledgments for such 
unexampled generosity.* 

It has been stated that Edward made use of cannon 
at the siege of Calais, with more truth than appears 
in the assertion that similar engines were employed at 
the battle of Cressy, which is easily proved to be an 
error, as it is impossible they could have been carried 
over the ford of Blanche Tachc. Froissart distinctly 
states that Edward made no attack on Calais,* his 
object being to starve the place into a surrender, urdess 
the king of France should march to the assistance of 
the besieged. But Philip de Valois was in no condi¬ 
tion to attempt any thing of the kind. The vengeance 
he could not wreak on his foe, he sought to direct 
against his friends, and Gondomar du Fay had a nar¬ 
row escape of falling a victim. Both himself and his 
people had received so signal a humiliation that they 
wanted spirit for any combined movement against an 
adversary who had proved himself so formidable; but 
he had many brave men at his disposal, and several 


' M. de Breqaigny, endeavouring to diminish the well-earned fame 
of Edward the Third, has thought proper to call in question the accuracy 
of Froissart; but his arguments are unsuppoited by evidence. 

’ F uoissAiiT, chap, czxxii. In chap, cxxxix.,however,he makes quite 
a different statement, by which the attacks appear to have been both spi. 
rited and frequent; bat though he mentions the employment of artillery; 
nothing is said of engines differing so entirely from those commonly used 
in sieges at that time as cannon; and as he says that the inhabitants did 
not suffer from them, they must have been unskilfully served. 
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distinguished commanders anxious to retrieve the re¬ 
verse his arms had experienced. Philip, however, 
was far from being in a situation to employ them to 
any groat advantage. It was not only the victorious 
king of England, with his army before Calais, that he 
had to contend against. In Britanny and in Aquitaine 
the English had also obtained important advantages,’ 
and he could not satisfy himself as to what particular 
point he ought to march. Under these perplexing cir¬ 
cumstances he contented himself by sending assistance 
to the towns in the neighbourhood of Calais to prevent 
their falling into the power of the enemy, and to keep 
his roving detachments in check." He again had re¬ 
course to ffis familiar weapon diplomacy ; and, in the 
first place, strove hard, with the assistance of his un¬ 
steady friend, the duke of Brabant, to procure assist¬ 
ance from the Flemings, but they could not bo induced 
to make war upon the king of Flngland, with whom 
they were then endeavouring to cement a closer alliance 
by means of a marriage between his daughter and 
their young lord. In the next place, he used every 
argument he had at his command to induce the young 
king of Scotland to invade England, pointing out to 
him the apparently, undefended state of that country, 
in consequence of the absence of all its disposable force. 
Enticed by the prospect of marching as a conqueror, 
even to the gates of London, and having obtained con¬ 
siderable assistance in money and arms from his des¬ 
perate ally, David the Bruce, levied an immense army, 
and carried fire and sword across the boi-ders. They 
were, however, stopped at Durham. Queen Philippa 
and her counsellers had been actively and spiritedly 
employed in taking measures for the defence of the 
kingdom; and in the absence of more qualified com¬ 
manders, several of the most distinguished prelates put 
themselves at the head of different divisions of such an 
army as could be raised and marched to give battle to 


' FnoissART, cliap. cxxxiii.-v. cxii.; 
p. 114. 

^ Froissaht, chap, cxxxix. 


Robertus de Avesbury, 
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the invaders.' The two armies drew up in order of 
battle at a place called Neville's Cross, on the 17th of 
October, 1346, and an engagement commenced at nine 
o’clock in the morning, which ended, in about three 
hours, with the entire destruction of the Scottish army, 
with the, exception of the broken and scattered rem¬ 
nant who succeeded in escaping the destroying swords 
of the victors, and gaining their own country.* Among 
the numerous captives was the king of Scotland, who 
shortly afterwards found himself marching through 
London, but in a very dift'erent situation to what he 
had anticipated—he was being conveyed as a prisoner 
to the Tower.'' 

The blockade of Calais must have Been a dull 
business to the adventurous king of England and his 
gallant followers, for with the exception of an oc¬ 
casional skirmish with the besieged, who made a 
spirited defence, or with detached parties of the enemy 
lurking about the neighbourhood, their employment 
must have afforded little entertainment. Neverthe¬ 
less, one or two occurrences enlivened the scene. One 
was the arrival in the camp of the bravo Sir Walter 
Manny, who had, as was usual with him, been dis¬ 
playing his extraordinary military talent and love of 
enterprise, in Gascony, and was received by the king 
with those proofs of bis regard he was always ready to 
confer upon that distinguished captain.^ But great 


' FnoiasART (cliap. cxxxvii.) enumerates the archbishops of Canter¬ 
bury and Vork, with the bishops of Durham and Lincoln, ns commanding 
baitniioiis. fie estimates the English army at less than 1!!,000 and the 
Scottish army at 40,000. 

’ Ibid. He states the number of slain to be about I S,000. 

* He surrendered, after haring been twice wounded, to John Cope¬ 
land, a squire of Northumberland, who immediately carried him out of the 
]>ress, and, accomjtanied by a few friends, rode to a strong castle, about 
fifteen miles distant, in which he held him, notwithstanding the remon¬ 
strances of the queen, till he could surrender him to his sorereign.— 
FaoissAnT, chap, cxxxviii. 

* Sir Walter Manny, through the influence of a Norman knight who 
had been his prisoner, obtained from the king of France a passport to 
travel from Arguillon to Calais; but whilst prosecuting his journey, 
Philip de Valois could not resist the temptation of imprisoning so distin¬ 
guished an enemy, and would undoubtedly have put him to death, bad 
not the duke of Normandy in a very emphatic way expressed bis disgust 
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as was the gratification this visit produced, it must 
have been much exceeded by the arrival of queen 
Philippa, with considerable reinforcements, and the 
welcome news of the victory of Neville’s Cross. The 
intelligence had, however, previously been brought by 
John Copeland, who had had the good fortune to take 
prisoner the king of Scots, and although the queen 
was much offended by his refusing to deliver him at 
her mandate, Copeland made his peace with the king, 
who was in too gracious a mood to find fault. When 
Edward beheld him he took him by the hand, and 
said,—“ Ila! welcome, my squire, who by his valour 
hath captured my adversary the king of Scotland.” 
John Copefand, bending his knee, replied,—“ If God 
out of his great kindness hath given me the king of 
Scotland, and permitted me to conquer him in arms, 
no one ought to be jealous of it; for God can, when 
he pleases, send his grace to a poor squire as well as 
to a great lord. Sir, do not take it amiss, if 1 did not 
surrender him to the orders of my lady the queen, 
for I hold my lands of you, and my oath is to you, not 
to her, except it be through choice.” The king ex¬ 
cused him, gave him directions how to dispose of his 
prisoner, and richly rewarded him for the important 
service he had rendered.* 

As the queen brought with her a great number of 
ladies anxious to behold their relatives, the camp of 
the besiegers suddenly became a scene of the most 
brilliant festivity. The report also of Edward’s suc¬ 
cesses at home and abroad made many of his old 
allies of Flanders, Uainault, Brabant, and Germany, 
travel to Flanders to pay their respects to him. 
Among these was the young lord Robert de Namur, 

of sOch treachery. The king subsequently pursued a totally different line 
of conduct, inviting Sir Walter to dine with him, and presenting him 
with gifts of great value; but on king Edward, on bis arrival in Calais, 
pointing out the object for which they were proffered. Sir Walter returned 
them.— FnoissART, chap, cxxxiv. 

' He was created a knight banneret, with an annuity of 5001. till he 
could have lands settled upon him of the same value. He had also a 
pension of 100/. per annum, on the condition of furnishing twenty men. 
aUarms. Besides which he was made warden of Berwick, sheriff of 
Northumberland, and keeper of Koxburgb castle.— Rymeri Fxdera, 
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on his return from the Holy Land, where he had been 
doing good service against the infidel. The noble 
qualities of the king of England so completely won his 
esteem, that he gladly excepted service under him, and 
received a pension of 300/. per annum.> 

The blockade continued to drag on for several months, 
the besieged suffering great privations, but occasionally, 
by some ingenious artifice, obtaining temporary suc¬ 
cour. Edward at last put a stop to this by building a 
kind of wooden castle between the town and the sea, 
which effectually prevented assistance of any kind 
coming, as it had done, by water ; and the inhabitants 
began to experience all the horrors of famine.* Philip 
was at last urged to make an effort for fheir relief, 
and after employing all the resources of despotism to 

E rocure men and money, he marched to Calais at the 
ead of an army, wdiich some writers have estimated 
at 200,000 men. He approached to within a mile of the 
English camp, encamping on the heights called Sand- 
gate, near Boulogne, but found the position unas¬ 
sailable, for there were but two roads of approach, 
the one higher up, over an impassable marsh wliore 
there was but one bridge, which was well guarded by 
tlie earl of Lancaster, who had lately arrived from 
England with reinforcements, and the other was by 
the downs along the sea-shore, which were protected 
by a powerful fleet, well furnished with all the engines 
then in use, drawn up close in shore. Philip suc¬ 
ceeded, with 1500 men, in overpowering thirty archers 
left to protect an outpost, but he soon perceived from 
the admirable dispositions of his rival, this was likely 
to be the extent of his success. VV'hilst pondering on 
this unfavourable state of things,'* his zealous friends. 


* Robert of Namur was Froissart's great patron. 

* Froissart, chap. cxUii. 

^ The besieged despatebed a letter to the king of France, which was 
intercepted by the English. It was to the effect that they had ate every 
thing in the town, even to the horses, dogs, and cats; and that if relief 
did not shortly arrive, they would have no alternative but to oat each 
other. After reading this communication, Edward sent it to its destina. 
tion, in the fullest conviction that the town was bis own.— Kobertus oe 
Avesbury, p. 156. 
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the two cardinals, once more made their appearance, 
and he gladly availed himself of their assistance in 
negotiating a peace. Edward listened to their pro¬ 
posals, but finding Philip offered nothing but the re¬ 
storation of Guienne on the terms it had been held by 
Edward the First, with the earldom of Ponthieu,—a less 
extent of French territory than he already possessed ; 
and discovering, also, that Philip was taking an unfair 
advantage of this negotiation by attempting to throw 
supplies into the besieged city, he sent the peace¬ 
makers back to their employer. 

There were many daring spirits in the French 
army worthy of a better king, and they occasionally 
rode from their lines to tilt with such adventur¬ 
ous English knights as they found at the outposts 
to oppose them. They appear to have infused some¬ 
thing like manliness into their monarch’s counsels ; for 
a deputation arrived at the English camp from the 
king of Fiance, who, on presenting themselves before 
Edward, stated that they had been sent to inform him 
that the king of France very much desired to give 
him battle, but could not get at him, and wished that 
a certain number of experienced knights, on either 
side, should select a convenient field in tlie neighbour¬ 
hood, where the two armies might fight.i This re¬ 
quest required some consideration. Edward was sure 
of Calais,—it was impossible for Philip to save it, and 
it was scarcely reasonable to suppose that, after 
twelve months had been passed at an immense expense 
in carrying on the siege, he should leave his secure, 

f iosition to risk a battle with an army outnumbering 
lis own by more than four to one. Nevertheless, with 
a spirit worthy of his reputation, Edward accepted the 
challenge* and commissioners were appointed on both 
sides to select a proper field. The same evening he 
was reinforced by a body of 17,000 men, partly Fle- 

* Froissart, chap, cxliv. 

’ Fboissabt makes him decline the challenge, but the letter of Edward 
to the archbishop of Canterbury (Roeebtus de Avesbhry), and the testi¬ 
mony of Thomas de la More, an eye-witness (Stow, p. 244), prove that 
it was accepted. 
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mings and partly Englishmen;^ but now Philip was 
far from being in the same inclination, and on the 
messengers arriving from Edward to arrange the pro¬ 
posed battle, he seemed to have forgotten all about it, 
and was intent upon a different negotiation.* In no 
slight degree astonished at this inconsistency, the 
English knights returned to their sovereign to state 
the result of their errand. Scarcely had they turned 
their backs when the most rapid preparations were 
secretly made for a retreat of the whole French force, 
and early the next morning the first intelligence of 
this movement was given to the English army by the 
burning tents of their enemies, which they had set on 
fire at their departure. Philip was by this time in full 
retreat towards Amiens; the English, however, con¬ 
trived to fall on his rear, with some loss, and secure 
some of his bs^gage. 

The brave defenders of Calais now found them¬ 
selves without hope. They had been abandoned to 
their fate, and their obstinate defence, according to 
the usages of the times, could procure for them no 
consideration fi’om their enemy. They had no alter¬ 
native, however, but to throw themselves on his mercy. 
The governor wanted to know what terms would be 
allowed, but Edward insisted on unconditional sur¬ 
render. Calais had, for a great number of years, 
been a den of thieves, who, making the sea their 
highway, robbed and murdered the crews of every 
English vessel that came in their way, and Edward 

’ * Edward’s land army before Calais was formed of the contingents 

furnished by the lords, in consequence of their fiefs, or by particular 
agreement with the king ; and of foreign hired troops. The fleet was also 
formed of contingents furnished by the different ports of England, with 
auxiliary ships, and amounted in the whole to 737 vessels carrying 
13,315 men. Lediard has published the particulars from a Cottonian 
MS. These vessels were mere boats, some of which carried but six men, 
and the largest but fifty-one. 

* Mr. James (/fist. Black Prince, vol. ii. p. 22) is charitable enough 
to suppose that the conduct of the French king “ can only be attribute 
to the occasional hallucinations of insanitybut this madness could not 
have been of a very desperate nature; for bis actions shew an extraor¬ 
dinary regard for his own preservation. The monomania, if such it was, 
' appears to have been of the same creditable kind as that species which 
of late years has been so common ambngst genteel criminals. 
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was determined on making a fearful example of them. 
On the urgent intercessions of Sir Walter Manny, 
he promised that, if six of the principal citizens pre¬ 
sented themselves to him for execution, with bare 
heads and feet, having ropes about their necks, and 
bearing the keys of the city, he would pardon the 
rest. Hard as these terms were, they were accepted ; 
and Eustace de St. Pierre, a wealthy burgher, with 
five of his townsmen, accompanied by the gallant 
John de Brienne, the governor, set otf from their 
homes, in the required condition, and made their ap¬ 
pearance before their stern conqueror,’ He noticed 
their humiliation without evincing the slightest com¬ 
miseration : he was most probably thinking of the 
long arrear of crimes in the people of Calais, which 
called for punishment. Eustace de St. Pierre made 
an appeal to the king, which excited the sympathy 


* Several French writers have endeavoured to throw discredit on 
Froissart’s narrative of the siegfe of Calais, particularly as regards the 
devotion of Eustace de St. Pierre; but there are many reasons for pre¬ 
ferring his authority to theirs. In the first place, if he was not present, 
he had his account fVom eye-witnesses, both English and Flemish; in the 
next, several material points in his statements are confirmed by I'bomas 
de la Mure, an eye-witness; by Villani, a contemporary; by the MS. of 
St. Bertinus; and by contemporary documents; therefore the labours of 
M. de Brequigny (Mtmoires th I'Acad^mie de Belles Lettres, tom. xxxvii.) 
and those of M. I evesque (/>a Franee sous les Cinq Premiers Valois, p. 618), 
among many others undertaken with the same end, are not likely to obtain 
much consideration from the impartial historian. ** 'ibe Society of An¬ 
tiquaries of the Morini/’ at St. Omer, some time back offered a gold medal 
fur tlie best dissertation on the historic fact of the devotion of St. Pierre, 
of which sQveral of their autliors had doubted. There were two claimants 
for the prizeone maintaining Froissart’s narrative, supported by the 
opinion of llymer, Mezerai, Villaret, Hen^, and others; the other taking 
a different view of tlie subject, accusing Froissart of dealing in romance, 
asserting that his Chronicles from 13^6 to 1366 were founded on those of 
Jean Lebel, who was even of a more romantic turn than Froissart, and 
concluding by saying that history written by the inspiration of truth is 
preferable to that dictated by sentiment. The Society came to a deter¬ 
mination, by a majority of fourteen against eleven, that the solution of the 
historical problem was not decided ; but adjudged the medal to the latter 
writer, on account of the elegant composition of his work. Voltaire calls 
the devotion of St. Pierre ** un 6norme ridicule.** Hume doubts the story, 
attributing to Froissart some mistake, ** either from negligence, credulity, 
or a love of the marvellous.” M. de Chateaubriand, treating uf this sud< 
ject, condemns the fashion of incredulity of the glory of their ancestors 
so prominent amongst his countrymen at the conclusion of the last century. 
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of all tlie nobles and knights who were spectators of 
the scene; but he replied only by ordering him and 
his companions for execution. Sir Walter Manny 
interceded for them, without success; but Edward 
found it impossible to be as regardless of the entreaties 
of bis heroic son and his devoted queen, and all the 
offenders were pardoned. He was, how'ever, not satis¬ 
fied with merely granting these men their lives, he re¬ 
warded them with rich gifts, and for Eustace de St. 
Pierre, in particular, as if in admiration of his noble 
conduct, he provided, with a truly princely magnifi¬ 
cence.* His generosity was extended to every inha¬ 
bitant of Calais. All were well lied, and such as evinced 
an objection to swear fealty to him were allowed to 
proceed where they liked with whatever they could 
carry about them.'* 

On the day after the surrender, the 4th August, 
1.347, Edward, accompanied by the queen, the prince 
of Wales, and a gallant assemblage of nobles and 
knights, entered the conquered city, amid the clang of 
many trumpets, and the shouts of thousands of re¬ 
joicing voices. The banquet and the dance follow'ed 
the toils of the protracted siege, and the walls which 
had so recently witnessed the despair of the famislijflg 
citizens, now echoed pleasant songs and hearty laugh- 


* A writer in the Geutleman*s Mas;<tvne for 1837, vol. viii, p. 359, 
appoar.9 to throw doubt on the account jjiven b}' Froi.ssart of the con¬ 
demnation of Kustace de St. Pierre, producing the document from jt^YMEii’s 
Fcniera, vol. iii. p. 13B, in which the kin^ grants an un^al pension 
of forty marks sterlings, until, according to his .station, he mrglkt ollierwise 
be provided for. And for receiving this grant Knsttue has suiFt*red in 
reputation, but with no slight injustice. 'J'he English monarch charac* 
teri.sticnlly bestowed his favours on a gallant enemy; and the brave 
burgher could not refuse his generosity without uu appearance of churl- 

sbness. 

* They were almost entirely neglected by the monarch, for their 
devotion to whom they bad so long suffered, and had become voluntary 
wanderers from their native hearths. M. Levesque is anxious to siiew 
that the king of France was not so regardless of theso poor people as he 
has been represented; but what Froissart states 1ms never been refuted. 
Lord Berners makes him say, ** We think it was great pity of the bur¬ 
gesses and other men of the town of Calais, and w’omen and children, 
when they were fain to forsake their houses, heritages, and goods, and to 
bear away nothing, and they had no restorement of the French king, for 
whose sake they lost all.** 
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ter from a crowd of thoughtless revellers. But after a 
sufficient season for rejoicing, the king of hhigland 
called the attention of his captains and counsellers to 
the necessity of securing his valuable conquest; and 
great care was taken to strengthen and iiii{)rove the 
city, and people from England were invited by many 
enticing advantages to come and settle as citizens 
within its walls. 

The queen, who is stated to have felt such com¬ 
passion for the six burghers, obtained, a few days 
after their pardon, the confiscation of the houses 
which one of them, John d’Airc, possessed in Calais. 
Most of the other houses were bestowed on tbc Eng¬ 
lish, who were invited thither by the king’s letters, 
dated August 12; and these were granted on the ex¬ 
press condition that they should be sold only to the 
English. It is not, however, to be imagined that the 
original possessors were all turned out; many such 
were bestowed on Frenchmen. 

The two cardinals resumed their pacific labours, 
and Philip dc Valois having been taught moderation, 
they met with litth? difficidty in establishing a truce, 
and a suspension of hositilities for ten months was pro- 
jjliriihcd on the 28th of Septmnber. The terms of the 
treaty were, in many respects, similar to those of the 
treaty of Malestroit, especially in the important pro¬ 
vision that all conquests should bo retained by the 
present possessor. 'I'his matter settled so much to his 
satisfaction, Edward, after his queen had sufficiently 
recovered from giving birth to a daughter in the city 
her lord had so lately added to his territories, set sail 
with his family, and several of his gallant associates, for 
England, whore, on the 12th of October, be succeeded 
in effecting a landing, after, as usual, being bulleted 
about by a tremendous storm 

' Edward appears to have submitted somewhat impatiently to this 
tiresome repetition of tem])e3iuou8 weather j for he is represented by 
Walsingiiam (Hist. p. 159), according to the quaint translation of 
JogHUA Baiines, breaking out into the following expostulation: — “St. 
Mary, my blessed lady, what should be the meaning of this, that always in 
my passage for France the winds and seas befriend me, but in my return for 
England 1 meet nothing but adverse storms and destructive tempests ! 
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The rejoicings that welcomed the return of Ed¬ 
ward to his kingdom were as heartfelt as they were 
universal. 'I’he war with France, in support of their 
monarch’s claim to the French throne, had been popu¬ 
lar with all classes of the English, notwithstanding the 
grinding exactions which had been levied for its sup¬ 
port, and the absence of any decisive results from the 
enormous expenditure the quarrel was producing; hut 
when all the advantages of the last campaign came 
before his faithful commons, and’ they became tho¬ 
roughly aware of the considerable accessions of terri¬ 
tory obtained by English valour in Poitou, Guieiine, 
Saintoiige, and Perigord; the destruction of that 
stronghold of pirates, so long the source of the most 
extensive depredations upon their commerce, and its 
change into a flourishing English colony—which could 
not I'ail of being of the greatest advantage to their 
Channel trade—and reflected on the not less agreeable 
humbling of their turbulent neighbours beyond the 
Tweed, the war was only less esteemed than the com¬ 
mander by whom it had been brought to so satisfactory 
an issue, and they testified their entire satisfaction by 
every means within their power. Edward did not fail 
to take advantage of this contented mood, by calling 
for a liberal contribution for the service of the state, 
and this, at least, may be said, it was not demanded 
before it was required. 
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Almost ever since his accession to the throne, the 
king had been engaged in a series of extraordinary 
undertakings that necessarily were saddled with ex¬ 
traordinary expenses. There was any thing rather 
than a flourishing exchequer to meet these demands; 
for neither Edward of Csernarvon, nor his worthless 
consort, were persons likely to improve the finances of 
the country that had the misfortune to be governed by 
them.* Already, some allusion has been made to the 
efforts Edward the Third had recourse to, to satisfy 
the overwhelming claims which were accumulating 
upon him. These, however, were very inadequate, 
and he found himself obliged to have recourse to bor¬ 
rowing from the foreign merchants.'^ In the tenth year 
of his reign, his pecuniary embarrassments compelled 
him to empower commissioners to contract a loan in 
his name, for the considerable sum, in that day, of 
60,000/.—he engaging to submit himself to the authority 


* Isabella had been a borrower before she landed in England to wrest 
the throne from her husband ; for, after bis deposition, a bill of 20,000/. 
was drawn upon the exchetjuer for the discharge of debts she had con¬ 
tracted abroad (Rot. I.ib, 20 Enw. II. m. 1) ; and on the 15th of Decem¬ 
ber, in the last year of that unhappy monarch, the treasurer was com¬ 
manded to pay 1300/. to the keeper of her wardrobe, to pay olf a debt 
contracted by her when abroad (Uot. l.in. 20, ra. 1). A month after 
Edward the Third's accession, the sum of 2000/. was paid out of the ex¬ 
chequer, for a similar sum borrowed by the queen abroad, and which was 
paid into her own bands. Rot. Eib. 20 £i>w. II. m. 5. 

* The 13ardi and Peruzzi of Florence appear to have obtained the 
largest share ot Edward's hazardous custom ; to the former, letters patent 
were granted in the third year of his reign to reward them with 2000/., to 
compensate for losses they sustained in advancing the king 500 marks for 
the expense.s of hU passage into France, and 7000/. for John of Hainault's 
services in the inglorious invasion of Scotland. In the following year they 
engaged to provide 1000 marks monthly, for one year, towards the expenses 
of the royal household, for satisfaction for which the old and new customs 
in London are assigned (Cal. Hot. Pat. p. 113). In the sixth year, they 
lent 6000/., as the marriage-portion of the king's sister Eleanor (Ibid.), the 
monarch promising a gift of 4000 marks as compensation for losses on 
former loans (Rot. Pat. 6 Edw. III. part i. m. 2). In the eleventh year, 
they received a bill for 20,000/., for value received (Rot. Lib. Euw. III. 
m. 6). The Peruzzi had 37,000/. the same year (Rot. Lib. 2 Edw. 111. 
m. 4 and m. 3). In the thirteenth year, Edward borrowed24,500/., from a 
merchant of Lucca (Rymkri Fadera). In the fourteenth, the king is 
found to be in the debt of two merchants of the company of the Leopardi 
11,546/. 17«. And thus he went on, playing deeper every year.— Archm* 
ologiat vol. xviii. 
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of the pope’s court to enforce his obligation. But even 
this assistance went such a little way towards the de¬ 
sired end, that the commissioners were empowered in 
similar terms to raise other loans of the several sums 
of 50,000/., 40,000/., 30,000/., and 20,000/. This 
200,000/., doubtless, did good service, but the accom¬ 
modation it afforded lasted not long, for two years after¬ 
wards, when Edward was at Antwerp, he appointed 
officers to negotiate a loan of 100,000 gold florins of 
Florence. These borrowings now began to increase 
very rapidly, whilst in the same ratio lenders became 
more difficult to be met with. At last it was found 
necessary to summon the merchants to treat respecting 
a loan, and to make them furnish it, by the threat of a 
very heavy penalty if they failed. The different com¬ 
panies of Italian merchants, the Bardi, the J’eruzzi, 
and the Leopardi, who were the Rothchilds of their 
day, found the king of England getting deeper into their 
books. Ilis payments became very irregular, and 
though sometimes an attempt was made in the way of 
compensation, they lost considerably by having his 
majesty for a customer. The king, on his return from 
his last campaign, was as much in want of money as 
ever, but his successes made so favourable an impres¬ 
sion on the foreign loan contractors, that they advanced 
with a liberality they had ample reason to repent, not¬ 
withstanding they endeavoured to obtain something like 
good security for their loans.* 


* ** This security,” says Mr. Bond, in his admirable paper on the loan 
supplied by Italian merchants to the kings ofKngland in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, consisted sometimes in an assignment on a branch 
of the royal revenue for the amount received, in the year 4 £dw. HI. 
ail the customs of the kingdom were assigned to the Bardi of Florence, to 
hold for one year; they having undertaken to provide 1000 marks every 
month, for the expenses of the king’s household. Sometimes a religious 
house was made a party in the Vrond ; and, in some instances, the Italian 
merchants themselves became the king’s securities to other companies of 
their countrymen for sum.s advanced by them. Frequently, in the reign of 
Edward the Third, the names of peers, and high officers of state, are sub¬ 
scribed to the king’s letters of obligation; and in the fourteenth ^ear of his 
reign, the earl of Derby was actually detained in confinement, in France, 
for debts in which he had been the king's security, until he was released 
by the company of the Leopardi, who advanced the sum required.”— 
Archaologiat vol. xviii. p.239. 
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Edward’s expenses for a time wore a more peaceful 
character, but they bore almost as heavily on his 
exhausted exchequer as those which had been created 
by the demands on his military chest. The peaceable 
joust, the banquet, and the pageant which followed 
each other with such splendour during the festive 
season—on his triumphant return to England—that 
made all England appear mad in the extravagant joy 
of her people, were scarcely less costly than the services 
of the noble lords and valiant captains, who with their 
retainers, fought for their prince for regulated 
“ wages.” The court of England was in the full 
enjoyment of all the delights of peace, towards the 
close of the year 1347, when there arrived in the 
kingdom a deputation from the electors of the German 
empire, on the important errand of offering the im¬ 
perial crown to the king of England, Louis of Bavaria 
having died on the 11th of October. Grand enter¬ 
tainments were, of course, given to ambassadors 
coming on so flattering a mission, whilst Edward con¬ 
sulted with his best advisers on the propriety of accept¬ 
ing or rejecting the honour intended him; but there 
being a rival candidate in the field—Charles of Luxem- 
burgh, supported by a very powerful party, who, on 
Edward’s acceptance of the dignity, might set on foot 
a dangerous confederacy against him, which, in the 
increasing claims on his military resources, caused by 
his increased territory, he might find very embar¬ 
rassing—he wisely resolved to decline the proffered 
distinction. The court had scarcely got rid of these 
illustrious strangers, when a new series of entertain¬ 
ments were called for in honour of the nuptials of the 
king’s daughter, the lady Joan of the Tower, with 
Pedro, the heir of the king of Castile.* But all such 
gay doings ceased entirely on the approach of one of 
the most destructive “ plagues that had ever visited 

‘ She died on her way to join her intended husband, apparently of the 
plague. 

’ According to someofour most creduldushistorians, this pestilence was 
preceded by the appearance of' many marvels. The most wonderful of which 
was the discovery of a winged serpent with two female heads, one of which 
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our shores; which after ravaging the fairest portion of 
the earth, made its appearance in England in the 
summer of 1348, remained for two years, sweeping 
off so large a portion of the population,* that arbitrary 
measures were obliged to be resorted to, to force such 
as had been spared, to till the fields and perform other 
necessary labours, at a less extravagant price than 
they, endeavouring to take advantage of the scarcity 
of labourers, wanted to exact. It is impossible to 
delineate the horrors of this awful visitation ; it spared 
neither age nor sex, rich nor poor. From its attack the 
highest prelate was not more secure than the humblest 
pauper, and the stout victors of Cressy were over¬ 
powered by it as readily as the decrepid grandarne or 
the weakly infant. During this trying period, the king 
had been employed in the most active measures for 
stopping its ravages, and for remedying, as much as 
possible, the suffering it had occasioned. With the 
exception of the lady Joan, who died abroad, the plague 
did hot visit his family. 

Edward left his kingdom twice within a few years; 
once for a short period, on a secret expedition to Calais, 
being drawn thereto by information of a proposed 
surrender of the town, and a second time be set sail in 
command of a fleet to attack an armament sent from 
the ports of Spain to ravage the coast of England 
and destroy the English shi[)ping; on both occasions 
he behaved most gallantly.- The peace with France 
still continued—the truce having been renewed by the 


was dressed in the prevailing mode, and the other in anolder fashion. — Stow, 
p. 247. See also Giovanni Villani, c. cxix. p. 922. Mezeiiay, p. 32. 
Walsingiiam, Jpod.p. 121. Holinshid, p. 943. Knighton, 598. 

' The churchyards were found greatly insufficient for burying the 
immense multitudes, who died much faster than they could he buried, 
and large fields were selected, in which deep pits were dug, and the plague- 
stricken crowds hurled in by hundreds at a time. It was under these ter¬ 
rible circumstances Sir Walter Manny purchased a field, containing rather 
more than thirteen acres, near Smithfield, which he caused to be enclosed 
and consecrated, for the interment of the dead; and in a short time its 
green sod covered 100,000; to offer up continual prayers for whom Sir Wal¬ 
ter subsequently caused a chapel to be raised on the spot, and endowed it 
with twelve priests and a provost.— Stow’s Annals, p. 246. Survey of Lon¬ 
don, by Thoms, p. 161. 

* See Life of Edwabo of Woodstock. 
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labours of the reverend agents of the pope, to whom 
the pestilence was regarded as an argument for peace, 
which both kings seemed inclined to consider, when 
the death of Philip de Valois put an end to the desired 
arrangement of the matter in dispute between them. 

No sooner had the plague abated in England, than 
the people rushed to their ordinary amusements and 
occupations, as if they sought to forget the vacancies 
the destroying angel had made in their iire-siilc circles, 
and the domestic mismy the bursting asunder of so 
many social ties had created. Of tliis forced insen¬ 
sibility the higher classes appear to have set the 
e.vample. Notliing but splendour and gaiety was seen 
tlirougliout the island. “ For there was scarce a lady 
or gentleman of any account,” says Barnes, “ who 
bad not in her possession some precious household 
stulf, as rich gown, beds, counterpanes, hangings, 
linen, silks, furs, cups of gold and silver, porcelain and 
crystals, bracelets, chains, and necklaces brought 
from (kien, Calais, or other cities beyond sea.”* 
The ])assiou for display seemed rapidly increasing 
amongst the nobility and gentry of England; they 
were not satislied with outward decoration; many 
ill their household alfected a state ditt'ering but little 
from that of the sovereign." The court continued to 
kce]) up its attraction. It was considered the most 
brilliaiit in Europe, whether for the beauty of its 


* J[ht, of Kdw. Hi. p. 4H). For tliere was no woman of any name, 
I)ut sIh* luul sciue of the piizes of Cane and ('aieis, or of other cities beyond 
the seas, whereof the matrons, being proud, diti brag in I'rench matron’s 
apparel.”— Stow’s p, 2-1.5. 

An ama.sing instance of this is given in the letters patent granted by 
Klizabetli dc Jliirgh, widow of 1/loiiel, duke of Clarence, and grand-daughter 
of (iilbcrt de Clare, shewing the aHVetaiitm of sovereignty which distin¬ 
guished the powerful nobles of the time, tlic document being employed in 
the present in.stnnCB merely to allow one of her tenants to exchange a stand¬ 
ing in liie public market of Clare, sixteen feet by eleven, for which the rent 
was no more than four-pence per annum — a great matter, certainly, for 
all the parade of “ gardeins de la chanceric de nostro <lan:ie en Clare,” so 
ostentatiously introduced.— Oeut.’s Alng., 1792, vol, Ixiii. p. 3d. 

At tlii.s period, and to the time of Henry the Eighth, the principal nobility, 
in their letters, are found addiessing their correspondents as “trusty and 
well-beloved,” speaking of “we” and “ our council,” and in their establish** 
men's following the royal model as nearly as their means allowed* 

VOL* I. N 
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dames, or the number and magnificence of tlie knights 
in gallant attendance upon them, or under their in¬ 
spiriting presence in the exercise of noble feats of 
arms; and its increasing reputation abroad continued 
to attract many an adventurous spirit’from the con¬ 
tinent to gain the favour of the courteous king of 
England, or strive for the smiles of the matchless 
beauties who were in attendance u[)on his amiable 
queen.* 

About this period, Edward still more completely 
united to himself the school of heroes whose valour 
had been trained by him in his Scottish and continental 
wars. The king’s attachment to the observances of 
the chivalry of a past jige has been alluded to in the 
notice given in a preceding page of his institution of 
“The Round Table.” Since then, he had been con¬ 
sidering how to establish some honourable association 
of the bravest men around him of a more original and 
more attractive character than tlie imitation of king 
Arthur’s knightly brotherhood. It was his aim to 
unite in a new fellowship ojten only to the most 
distinguished, an honourable office and dignity which 
sitould be associated as closely with ' that devotion, 
which at this period was considered due to the ladies, 
as with the religion which maintained with about the 
same zeal, the honour of (ilod and of the Blessed 
Virgin. The first indication he gave of his design was 
in the letters patent, in which he expressed his inten¬ 
tion of founding a chapel, since known as St. George’s 
chapel, in Windsor castle.'* 

Every ])reparation having been completed, on the 
23d of April, 1349, which W'as the festival of St. (ieorge, 
the jtatron saint of England, the king proceeded with 
the knights he had selected as eminently deserving the 
distinction he was desirous of conferring, clothed in a 

* ** The meanwhile the fame of these frequent and noble tournaments, 
held by so warlike a prince, invited hither many gallant knight» from 
foreign parts, but especially the young noblemen of Gascony came hither, 
as to the chiefest school of war, to practise themselves m the feats of arms.** 
—Harnes, p, 444, 

® Hot. Pat. An. 22 Edw, III. part 2, m. 6. 
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peciil’iRr costuino, consisting of a gown of russet, and a 
mantle of fine woollen blue cloth—each knight having a 
p:iir of long cordons of Idue silk affixed to his collar, a 
cap and band. The distinguishing mark by wliieli the 
incinbers of this bonoui’able fraternity vvere to be 
known was of all unlikely things a garter, and this 
w:is not only embroidered on their surcoats, but the 
collar to bo worn with the robes, consisted of twenty- 
six garters, every one enclosing a I'ose, nnitcHl with 
the buckle, each garter interchanga'abl)' divided with a 
knot, and having pendant from the centre one a 
jewel called the great (fcortre, representing an armed 
knight on a bai-bed horse, tilting at a dragon, who is 
thrown on his back; but each knight was distinguished 
1>V wearing below the knee a garter of blue velvet, em¬ 
broidered in gold letliirs, with the motto, “ Uoui soil 
fjni mal if jn’iisi:," enriched with precious stones, the 
buckle and pendant being of pure gold. Why a badge 
bearing so little ladation to any tiling chivalrous was 
Sided ed seems at first unaccountable. 'I’he received 
origin is, that the king being observed by some of his 
courtiers to pick u]) a garti'r that had been drojiped 
from the fair countess of Salisliury, he gave utterance 
to the words he afterwards adopted as the motto of the 
new order of knighthood, and out of devotion to the 
owner made it the most honorary distinction a brave 
knight could receive. Another account says that the 
garter was dropped by the tpieen, and Edward, finding 
it trod on and kicked aside by some irreverend cour¬ 
tiers, took it up, affirming he would ensure it should 
be treated with greater respect, and taking it to the 
queen, he asked her what would be thought of his 
having such a thing in his jios.sessiou, and she an¬ 
swered in French, “ Ivvil be to him who evil thinks.” 
The former legend is most in accordance with the 
character of Edward and with the gallantry of the 
age. 

The king of England selected twenty-five of the 
bravest of his knights who, with himself, were to form 
an institution to be called the Knights of the Order of 
the Garter. Every one had given undoubted proofs of 
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liis valour and dexterity in arms; and the names of all 
will be found in the ])aj^es of this work ever eager in 
the pursuit of honour. The original associates of the 
order were — 1. The king; 2. The prince of Wales; 
d. Henry, carl of l.ancasler; 4. Thomas Reanchamp, 
earl of VV'arwiek ; .5. The Captal de Rueh; 6. Halph, 
earl of Statford; 7. William, carl of Salishiny; S. 
Rogt'r, lord Mortimer; 9. .lohu, lord do Lisle; 10. 
Bartholomew, lord Rnrghersh ; 11. .John, lord Beau¬ 
champ ; 12. .John, lord Bohmi of Dnnster; l.'l. 

Hugh, lord ('ourteney; 14. Thomas, h)rd Holland; 
ir>. .loliii, lord fJrey de Codenor; 1(). Sir Uiciiard 

h'itz-Simon ; 17. Sii- Miles Sla|)lelon ; 18. Sir Thomas 
Male; 1!). Sir Hugh Wrottesly; 20. Sir Neh; Luring; 
21. Sir John (.’liandos ; 22. Lord James Autlley ; 2.‘). 
Sir Olho Holland; 24. Sir Henry Lam of Brabant ; 
2.0. Sir Sancho d'Ainbreticoiirt of Hainaidt; 2(). Sir 
M’illiam Bavely. 

It may possibly strike the reader with some sur¬ 
prise, tiiat tile gallant Sir Walter .Manny, the devoted 
eomiianion in arms of the king, with several other 
famous captains scarcely less celebrated, ai'c not 
amongst this select few' ; but though Sir Walter's 
claims were overlooked, they were not forgotten, for 
he was selected to till one of the first vacancies that 
occurred. Of the knights chosen to form this insti¬ 
tution, Iwlward put himself at the head, and, bare¬ 
headed, marched in procession to St. Oeorge's eha[)el, 
where they heard a grand mass celebrated by M’illiam 
Edindon, bishop of Winchester, who was apjiointed 
pi'elate of the ordei’. A grand bainpict followi d, and 
for .several days the festivities were kept up with great 
splendour, the knights s])ending the best part of the 
day in tournaments, to which all strangers that chose 
to come had been invited; and, with ii liberality worthy 
of his noble miture, the king tdlowed his most distiu- 
gu’ished prisoners of wtir to attend and share in the 
entertiiiinnents, furnishing them with handsome armour 
and dresses for the occasion. This permission was 
taken advantage of by the king of Scots, the (>arl of 
Eu, the lord Charles of Blois, and the earl of Tanker- 
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A'illF, who bore themselves very gallantly—the earl 
of bill obtaining the day’s prize. Edward played a 
conspienons part amongst the challengers, entering the 
lists in a magnifi(!ent suit of armour, bearing the device 
of a white swan gorged, or, with this cpiaint motto on 
his surcoat and sliield, 

“ Hiiy, hsu', tli« wliite .swan, 

J.ly (jod’s soul 1 am thy man !’* 

'I'hc value of the institution was recognised in 
Thaiieo and as readily iinitateil; the Ereneh monarch, 
following the footsteps of his predecessor in copying 
the king of I'ingland’s festival of tin; Round Table, 
no sooner heard of the “ Knights of the Ciai’ter ” 
than he instituted the “ Knights of the Star.” Of 
the latter very little is known, for soon after the 
origin of tiie order its dissolution took place: of the 
former it is suflleieut to say, that it is one of the most 
coveted distinctions in the gift of the crown, not only 
amongst the bravest and nol)lest of England, but 
amongst the most inllnenlial of the sovereigns of 
I'hirope.’ 

When .lohn ascended the throne of France, Edward 
did not publish any ])rotest against it, or bring forward 
Ins claim more iironiinently than he had hitherto done. 
Frobahly he knew the value ofa peaceable agitation of 
his rights amongst men determined to exclude him 
Irom the government of their country, and had re¬ 
solved to leave! the matter to the decision of the sword. 
Nevertheless, he readily entered into the negotiations 
which, under the jxmtitf’s auspices, were carried on 
for the purpose of establishing a lasting jieace between 
the two countries, ami ii settlement of all matters in 
flisjjute between them ; he even exhibited a very 
jjraiseworthy moderation; but the arrogance of king 
John broke off the business when it seemed about to 
be brought to a happy termination. Edward was not 

‘ i\lR. Uefiz’s Memorials of the Ol der of the Garter U tha most recent 
woik on llm subject, und Avell ilt'serves a |»eiusal; the student may, also, 
refer with advantno;e to the mns»irdi( ent woik on The Iliflorif of the Orders 
of KitigiUhood if the British Empire, by Siii Hauuis .Nicolas, 4 vols. 4to, 
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slow in resenting this provocation. lie sent more than 
one important expedition to carry on the war with 
vigour in the enemy’s country; and, towards the close 
of October 135.5, sailed from the Thames with a pow¬ 
erful force, and, after a stormy voyage, landed at 
Calais. Whilst in that neighbourhood he knighted his 
sons Lionel of Antwerp and John of Gaunt, whom he 
had brought over with him, with several other young 
noldemeii, in all twenty-seven. He marched from 
Calais on the 1st of November with 7000 men-at-arms, 
2000 mounted archers, a fair proportion of archers on 
foot, and Welsh infantry, and proceeded towards St. 
Oiners, wasting the country as he passed. Whilst 
between Guisnes and Ardres, two of king John’s 
officers obtained access to him by disguising their real 
oitject; but on their return to their master, Uie report 
they gave of the English army produced a discou¬ 
raging effect, for, though he had previously affected a 
great desire to give his adversary battle, ho now 
contented himself with marching in advance of him, 
breaking down the bridges, and putting out of his 
reach every description of forage and provisions. 
These measures so cut off lidward’s supplies, that he 
found himself obliged to return to Calais with all his 
forces, where, after making a truce to endure till 
Easter, he embarked to return to England.* 

Edward’s stay in France appears to have been 
shortened by intelligence he received that the Scots, 

^ FitoissART. chap. cHv., anil (he French hi.storians state that kin^ 
John sent to ofTer hattle to king Kdwaril, whik'ii the latter declined. 
lloi.iNSH£D« Kiig. Chi on. p. 951, and the English histoiiuns assert, that in 
onswi r to the offer Edward sent a challenge to fight the French king in 
person, or W'lth three or four kniglits on each side, hut ultimately agreed to 
give haitle on the day named, certain English lords being present, otfeiing 
to render themselves prisoners to king John if their sovereign failed in his 
appearance, piovuled the messengers, the constable of France and others, 
would agree to the same conditions, which was refused. And UoBtuT dk 
A vEsacitY, p, 204, says that Kdwaid agreed to wait a few days for the 
approach of his adversary, who not advancing, he proceeded to Calais. 
It is only necessary to observe here, that the best policy of the king of 
England was to fight, which there is ample evidence to prove he never 
avoided ; ond that the wisest course of the king of France was to prevent 
an engagement, and I have not found any good authority for believing 
be was ever more disposed for hostilities than his adversary. 
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having received considerable assistance in men and 
money, had again taken the field, and, by a well-con¬ 
certed stratagem, had made themselves masters of 
Berwick. Parliament * assembled on the ‘25th of No¬ 
vember, and Sir Walter Manny was directed by the king 
to lay before that assembly the state of his afiairs;* 
he received, as usual, prompt assistance,® and hav¬ 
ing also obtained a gift no doubt equally welcome, 
which was another son, the seventh his queen had pre¬ 
sented him with, he held, in her honour, a tournament 
at Woodstock,'® where she lay in on the 6th of January 
1656 ; after which he started for the north, at the 
head of a fine army, in the lull determination of 
bringing his unruly neighimurs to an account for the 
mischiefs they had committed. On the 14th of January,® 
he had encamj)ed before Berwick, and proceeded with 
vigour to possess himself of that town ; which de¬ 
sign he was enabled to accomplish by his able general 
Sir Walter Manny, who was in advance of the main 
army, and so frightened the Scots by the preparations 
he made to mine the castle, that they retreated into 
the interior before the king arrived. Edward stopped 
not long in Berwick after obtaining possession of it, 
and having left there a sntticient garrison, he marched 
his forces in three divisions,® ravaging the country 
as he proceeded. The Scots pursued a i)olicy they had 
found so advantageous when employed against Edward 
the Second. They wisely removed out of his reach 
every thing that might be of assistance to his troops, 
so that they had not advanced many days when they 
began to feel terribly straitened for want of provi¬ 
sions, which was so increased by the failure of the 
northern fleet, under Lord Morley, to which they 
looked for supplies — many of his ships having been 
wrecked in a terrible tempest that overtook them as 

* Rot. Pahl. 29 Edw. III. 

* It was customary for some officer in the confidence, on the 

assembling of parliument, to ^ive them an account of the king's uHairs. 

® Rot. Pabl. 29 Edw. III. 

* Stow, p. 255. 

* Hoi iNsiiED, Ewg/. CAron. p. 954. 

* Knighton, 2611. 
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they were approaching the Scottish coast—that Edward 
found it advisable to fall back. He, however, made 
such havoc in that part of the country through which 
he directed his army, that the time of his visit was long 
afterwards held in remembrance there by the name of 
“ the burnt Candlemas.”* On his return he stayed a 
few days at Roxburgii, where Edward Baliol who had 
joined him, being fully impressed with the hopeless¬ 
ness of his ever being able to maintain his authority in 
Scotland, and considering that he was advanced in life 
and had no heir to whom to transmit the crown, even 
if he should succeed in securing it, resigned all his 
claim, by a charter properly authenticated, to the king 
of England and his heirs for ever, reserving to himself 
the sum of 2000/. per annum for the rest of his life.** 
This resignation was solemnly made before many dis¬ 
tinguished nobles, prelates, and knights, whose names 
are given as attesting witnesses, and the letters patent 
in which the grant was conferred is dated January 25th, 
1356.3 

The next year was made memorable in England by 
the victory of Poitiers, by Edward the Black Prince,* 
who followed the intelligence into England, with the 
king of France, his son, and the rest of his prisoners. 
The king of England proved himself a generous 
enemy; for on their arrival such entertainments were 
given in their honour, as made it appear as if they 
were guests instead of captives. It was a most festive 
season for England, and so enthusiastic became Ed¬ 
ward’s subjects, that even private individuals distin¬ 
guished themselves by a princely hospitality, of which 
we might in vain look for a parallel in our owii.times.^ 

Banquets and tournaments followed each other in 
quick succession ; but one of his royal captives Edward 
was now about to lose—negotiations having been pro- 

* Hector Boece, 1. xv. fol. 326, 

* Speed, p. 081. 

^ There are several papers respecting this transaction in the llntuii 
ScotitEt vol. i., and F(fdera,tom. iii. part 1. Mr. James, Uist. Black Prince, 
vol. ii. p. 169, has made an error of ten years in giving the date of Buliors 
resignation. 

* See Life of Edward of Woodstock in this volume.— Stow, 
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ceeuing for some time for the king of Scotland’s libe¬ 
ration, which object his courteous enemy appears to 
have facilitated in a remarkably liberal manner.' 
Tbere had evidently grown up a feeling of mutual 
respect between Edward and his brother-in-law since 
their association, which exerted a considerable influence 
not only in the treaty which restored David to his 
country but in their after conduct to each other. 

At the commonccmnmt of the year IdbS,- the king 
of England pulilished a proclamation that foreign 
knights, from any part of the world, who desired to 
attend at the forthcoming feast of St. George, to be 
held on the 23d of April, at Windsor, should have a 
safe conduct to endure for three weeks after the 
festival, and ])crmission to join in the grand military 
entertainments then to be performed. These annoniice- 
nienls were sure of attracting general attention. On 
the day of the feast, among tlie knights strangers who 
])resented themselves, came the time-serving duke of 
Drabant, Sir Henry Mam of Flanders, Sir Frank van 
Hall, the king and (jueen of Scotland, and many others 
from Germany, Gascony, and Scotland.'* It was consi¬ 
dered that this entertainment—which was on so mag- 
niticent a scale as to astonish the visitors—was given 
by the king of England in honour of his illustrious 
]irisoner the king of I’rancc ; but the latter seems to 
have had a shrewd suspicion that some of the cost 
would eventually come out of his purse in the way of 
ransom, observing that he never saw nor knew of such 
royal shows and feastiugs without some after-reckoning 
for gold and silver. He was not far fi-om the truth, 
for shortly afterwards Edward began to press the busi¬ 
ness of his ransom,'* striving at first to bend the cap¬ 
tivity of his rival to his own views of the French crown, 
but this his captive would not allow, and arrangements 
were set on foot of a more liberal nature, lidward 

‘ Fkoissaut, chap, clxxiii., attributfts David's enlargement to the exer¬ 
tions oftheCiirdiinils.dePerigordaml St. Vital,and ihe bisliopof St. Andrews. 

^ Kmohtov, 2916. 

^ .IPS’. Acta KJiiUirdi,JiUi Ka'u). III. In Uihl. C. C. C, Cautub. c, 230. 

* Knighton, 2618 . 

N 2 
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had, by his many noble qualities, won over tbe hostile 
king of Scotland, and he was not less successful with 
his more ])owerful adversary the king of France. 
Concessions were to be made on both sides: in return 
for the abandonment by lidward of his long-cherished 
hope of obtaining the crown of France, together with 
all claim upon Normandy, Anjou, and Maine, it was 
agreed that John should cede (jiiscony and Guieune, 
Poitou, Touraine, Saintonge, Perigort, Quercie, Li- 
mosin, Angoulimois, Ponthieu, Boulonnais, Guisnes, 
and Calais, free from homage, to the king of England 
and his lieii’s; * but the regent and parliament refused 
to sanction the treaty, though it had received the sig¬ 
nature of the two kings.* 

After this Edward prepared to enforce a satis¬ 
factory arrangement, and having demanded assistance 
of his foreign allies, such multitudes crowded to obtain 
service under him, that Calais, the place of rendezvous, 
would hardly contain them. He assembled his own 
forces at Sandwich, and stated to his most distinguished 
captains that it w'as his resolution to go over into 
France, and never to return again alive, till either by 
war he had ended the controversy, or else obtained a 
peace equally to his honour and advantage. “ And 
therefore,” he added, impressively, “ if there be any 
among you unwilling to partake with me in whatever 
God shall please to send us, honour or dishonour, 
peaee or war, life or death, that man hath now my 
free leave to depart.” This speech was made known 
to the assembled army; but all were alike anxious to 
attend their victorious sovereign, and they answered 
they were resolved to live and die with him.* 

Edward sailed from Sandwich on the 18th of 
October, 1359, and landed at Calais the same evening, 
lie lost little time in getting his line army in marching 

* Holikbhed. Eng. Chron, p. 963. 

’ Fuoissart, ebap. cci. 

^ iV76'. Acta Kdwardi, Jilii Ill* in BiU, C. C. C. Cantab* c. 236. 
According to Knighton, 2623, every man had been summoned between 
the age of twenty and sixty, and Edward had so many soldiers, that after 
dismistiug many thousands as un6t for war, there were still left 100,000 

meD.^WAL6iMOUAM, Hitt, p. 160* 
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order, and on the 4th of November he left Calais, 
“ with such a multitude of people the whole country 
was filled with them ; and they were so riclily armed 
and dressed out, that it w-as a pleasure to view their 
arms glittering in the sun, their banners waving in the 
wind, and the whole army marching slowly in battle 
array.”* The king had not proceeded far on his road 
when he met the foreign mercenaries, who complained 
of having been kept waiting for him till they had spent 
all their money; and begged his assistance. He di¬ 
rected them to march to Calais and refresh themselves, 
and jiromised to take their case into consideration.* 
Btit the case was rather a dittieult one, and the king 
found himself obliged to make known to them that it 
was out of his power to satisfy them for what tliey had 
lost, as he brought with him barely sufficient for his 
present expenses, but if they liked to venture with him 
they might, promising they should share liberally in his 
successes, but stating he could not pay them for their ser¬ 
vices, as he had brought with him an army sufficient 
for his purpose. This information occasioned some dis¬ 
satisfaction, but matters were iit last arratiged amic¬ 
ably, some being assisted to return to their own country, 
and others choosing to remain, with the prospect of 
bettering their condition by following the king of 
England’s victorious standards. 

Edward had with him the finest army he had ever 
commanded, for, besides the forces he had brought 
from England, large detachments had joined him, un¬ 
der the command of his sons, the prince of Wales, 
and the duke of Lancaster, and a considerable body of 
auxiliaries still remained. The ap[>earanco made by 
the troops is thus graphically described : — 

** First marched 600 knights, well armed, and 1000 archers, in the van 
of the king^s battalion, whicli was composed of 3000 men-at-arms, and 6000 
archers, liimself and attendunts.riding among them in close order after the 
constable, in the rear of the king's battalion was tbe immense baggnge- 
train, which occupied two leagues in length; it consisted of upwards of 
5000 carnages, with a sufficiency of horses to curry the provision for the 
army, and those utensils never before accustomed to be carried after an 


^ Froissaut, chap. cevi. 


> Ibid. 
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army’,such as hand*inills to grind their corn,ovens to bake their bread, and 
a variety of other necessary articles. Next marched the strong battalion 
of the prince of Wales. lie was accompanied by his brothers. It was 
composed of full 2000 men-at-arms, most excellently mounted, and 
richly dressed. Doth the men-at-arms and archers marched in close order, 
so that they were ready instantly to engage should there be occasion.’ * 

The same writer atlds that there were witli the 
army 500 pioneers with spades and j)ick-axcs to 
level the roads, and cut down trees and hedges I'or the 
more easy passage of the carriages ; and that, among 
the distinguished noides who accompanied their sove¬ 
reign were four of his sons." 

In this order the English army marched through 
Ai'tois, passing by the city of Arras; but the country 
being in so deplorable a state, from the continued 
])assagc of armed men, who plundered wdth an e([ual 
recklessness, whether they presented themselves as 
friends or foes, it had been left uncultivated for the 
last tlirec years, they began to feel the want of ]n’o- 
vision, notwithstanding Edward had done every thing 
that could suggest itself to a skilful general to provide 
for such a eoutingency ; the weather was also so wet 
that the roads were rendered almost impassable. 
Nevertheless, Edw’ard pressed on into Cambresis, till 
he arrived in the environs of llbeims, wliicb be in¬ 
tended besieging. Both officers and men appear to 
have been very uncomfortably situated :— 


** Tlip king’.s quarters W’ere at St. Waal, beyond Rlieims, and the prince 
of Wales at Stliieny fa neighbouring village], wJiere they held tbeir courts. 
1’lie duke of Lancaster, alter ibeni, kept llie greatest household. The 
counts, barons, anti knights, were quartertfd iii tlie neighbouring villages to 
TUioims, so that they were not very comfortable ; nor had lliey weather to 
please them, for they had arrived there in the depth of winter, about*St. 
Andrew’s day, when it was very rainy j their horses were badly housed, 
badly tieated, and ill fed, as the whole country was destroyed by having 
been, for two or three years before, the theatre of war, tluit no one had 
tilled or sowed the ground. 'I’here w’as such scarcity of corn of all sorts, 
that many were forced to seek forage ten or twelve leagues off. These 
parties met frequently with the garrisons of the different fortresses; sharp 
skirmishes ensued between them, sometimes the KugUsh lost, atotheis they 
were victorious.”'* 

* FnoisaAnT, chap. cevh. 

^ 'I'he most distinguished knights are enumerated by Froissart. 

® Fhoissart, chap, ccviii. 
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lllioiins was strong in its dcfonces, and possessed 
an efficient garrison. Edward did not desire to lose 
more men tlian lie conld avoid, tlierefore lie would not 
attempt to carry the place by assault. He remained 
closely investing it, from St. Andrew’s d.ay to the 
hcirinnirifr of l.ent, sendiim out detachnumts to drain 
tho country, ana obtain wbatovor provisions and 
forage were jirocuralde. One of these, under the com¬ 
mand of Sir Eustace d’Amhroticourt, was so fortunate 
as to discover a great cpiantily of provisions, and about 
;1000 butts of wine, whieh came very seasonably 
to the king and his sons, and to all the besiegers. 
Others, under able leaders, were allowed to proceed on 
different expeditions ; some of whieh wi'i'c very success¬ 
ful ; hut the king at last began to tire of the state of 
inactivity in whieh ho had so long been fixed, and 
broke up his cam]), marching off towards Chalons in 
Champagne, lie had not advanced far in this direc¬ 
tion when his tired troops mot with a jirize in the 
town of Toimeri’e, in the .shape of another IlOOO 
butts of witio. 'file king soon after left the road to 
Auxerre, and proceeded along that which loads to 
Noyers; on arriving h(>re he would not allow of any 
attack upon the town, as its lord had lieen his jirisoner 
since the battle of Poitiers. However, at Flavigny they 
found provisions sufficient to last the army for a 
month. 

The inarch of the English army has been very 
minutely described by I’roissart 

1 must inform you,” he suvs, “ that tho of Kn^Iaml am! his rich 
lords were followed hv carts litdon with tents, pavilions, mill-s, and forj^es, 
to jjriml tlieir corn and malic sliot s for ihcir lun.scs, and ttveiy tliiii};’ »)f tlial 
sort which ini^ht bo waritinL^. For tliis purpose there weio upwartls of 
6000 carts, each of them drawn by hmr i;ood and stionj^ liorses, which had 
been transported from Knj^land; upon tliese carts, aUo, were many vessels 
and small boats, made suiprisiujily well of boded leather,—they were large 
onom^U to contain three men, to enable them to fish any lake or pond, 
whatever might be its size, and they wero of great use to the lords and 
barons during Lent; but ibe commonalty made use of what proviNions they 
could get. 'I’he king had besides thirty fab'oners on hors<‘back, laden with 
hawks, sixty couple of strong hounds, and as many greyhounds, so that 
every day he took the pleasure of hunting or fishing, either by land or 
water* Many lords had their hawks and hounds as well as the king."^ 


FnoissAKT, chap. ccx. 
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While staying at Guillon, very much at his ease, 
the king received an embassy Irom the young duke of 
Burgundy, with whom he entered into a treaty to 
spare his duchy for tliree years, on condition of re¬ 
ceiving 200,000 livres. Having settled this business, 
Edward marched upon Paris, and took up his quarters 
within two leagues of that city, at Bourg la Reine, 
whence he sent a herald to the duke of Normandy, who 
WHS in Paris, with a considerable ibrce, to otter him 
battle; but the messenger could obtain no reply. This 
appears to have made the king very indignant, but 
ttnding nothing could be done by staying where he was, 
and that there was a great scarcity of provision in the 
neighbourhood, he took the road to Moulthery, design¬ 
ing to enter the fertile country of Beauce, and follow 
the course of the Loire all the summer, after which he 
would return with his troops relreshed, and lay siege 
to Paris.* 

The condition of France at this period was most 
melancholy ; she seemed to lie entirely at the mercy 
of any armed band that chose to attack her, and her 
enemies were both numerous and formidable. In 
addition to all the horrors of w'ar, in many districts she 
was suttering the tortures of famine. The spirit of 
her brave population aj»peared overpowered by tbe 
accumulation of miseries with which misgovernment 
and warfare had made them familiar; and her gallant 
nobles and chivalrous knights seem to have been so 
powerfully impressed with the successes of their ene¬ 
mies, or so little inclined to join and make head 
against the common foe, that there not only was 
no prospect of a successful struggle against the in¬ 
vaders, but it was evident that the longer that struggle 
was continued, the worse would be the condition of the 
country. The necessity, therefore, of peace pressed 
itself more strongly on the mind of the duke of Nor¬ 
mandy and his confidential advisers every day, and 
they, no doubt, deeply regretted not having accepted 
the conditions which the two kings had agreed upon. 
It was not to be expected that those terms would be 


FiiOi«siiRT, chap. ccxi. 
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allowed nowindeed it was very proldematical that 
any terms short of the submission of the entire king¬ 
dom would be accepted, for with France apparently so 
completely at his mercy, it was but natural Edward 
should seek to complete his conquest. Indeed, it bad 
been confidently stated that the king of England bad 
determined ou being crowned in France as monarch of 
that country with as little delay as possible. iS'ever- 
tbeless, one at least of the great men of France did not 
despair, and this was the bishop of Therouciine, the 
ablest and most influential minister in the French 
government. By the authority of the council, Hugh 
de Geneva, lord of Autun, taking with him the abbot 
of Clngny, and anotiier distinguished ecclesiastic, 
Symon de Langres, made what baste they could after 
the Jutglisb army, charged with instructions to nego¬ 
tiate a peace with the king of England.^ They over¬ 
took him in the neighbourhood of tiallardon, in no 
mood for shewing any extraordinary leniency towards 
an enemy, whose conduct towards him had been 
any thing but conciliatory. 'I'o their overtures he pro¬ 
posed conditions correspontling with the advantageous 
position in wliich he was placed ; these, though the 
embassy found it impossible to accept, made them 
only the more zealous in their duty, following the king 
from place to place, and urging him at every favour¬ 
able opportunity to be more reasonable. Edward 
did not seem likely to be prevailed upon through 
such channels, which the duke of Lancaster observing, 
made use of many forcible arguments to induce liiiu 
to listen to them, and ultimately the conditions of a 
treaty of peace were discussed, and in due time mu¬ 
tually agreed to at Bretigny, by commissioners on both 
sides. 

This famous treaty consisted of forty distinct articles; 
in which a very extensive district of territory in France 


^ It was not likely that Edward would be found in an agreeable mood 
for negotiating a peace, as be must have lately beard of tbe atrocities re¬ 
cently commiued by a French Heet on tbe coast of Sussex.—WAtsiNonani, 
/flit. p. 1&6; Knighton, 2622. 

’ Froissart, chap. ccxi. 
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was made over to the king of England for ever, and 
three millions of gold crowns, two being of the value 
of an English nolde, was agreed to be paid for the king 
of France’s ransom, and several distinguished hostages 
were to be sent to England till these conditions were 
fulfilled. These arrangements were much more in 
Edward’s favour than those which had been refused. 

The kings of France and England subsecpiently con¬ 
sidered together the different conditions of this im|)ort- 
ant treaty, at Calais, in which they made some altera¬ 
tions and omissions, but jireserved the main features. 
They signed various documents at Calais and at lioii- 
logne, on the 24th and 2f)th of October, 1300. A few 
days afterwards, John was restored to his expectant 
subjects, and Edward hastened to his devoted people, 
to enjoy the splendid advantages he had obtained by 
his campaigns in France. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


Distressing Change in the King's Condition and Character—His increased 
Difficulties—Ruin of the Italian Companies of the Itardi and Peruzzi— 
The attention of Parliament directed to the Malpractices of the Officers 
of the Crown—The Duke of Lancaster and his Party—Impeachment of 
Lord Latimer—A Bribe lefnsed—Sir Richard Sturry—Character of 
Alice Periers, the reputed Mistress of ll e King—Her conduct inquired 
into by Parliament—She is sent from th (?ourt—Infamous Cliaracters 
ugaiti placed about the King—Unpopul iity of the Duke of Lancaster 
—A New Parliament—The Duke oppi setl hy the Clergy—VViclifT— 
A Curious Scene in St. Paul’;—A Ri(H London—The Widow of the 

Black Prince a Mediator--! es view of a Deputation of the Citizens of 
Dindon with the King—Cert in Citizens summoned to appear before 
the King—Their Piinislimen:—Lyncii Law—Affairs in France—Ed¬ 
ward ai)andoiied on his Dcall -bed—llis Last Moments. 


Sc.-iRCKLy were the entertainments over that W'ere 
•jiven to celebrate the snceessfiil termination of the 
kinj;’s wars iti France, and his son Edward the Black 
J^rince, with due iligtiity and amjdc authority, de¬ 
spatched to rule over these extensive possessions in 
France, secured to him hy the treaty of Bretiguy, than 
Edward began to experience the greatest embarrassment 
and annoyances from the overwhelming debt which 
had been created liy his Continental wars. He had 
arrived at the zenith of his greatness, and it was so 
ordered that his degradation should ho as signal as his 
exaltation. 'I'hat peeimiary difficulties dragged him 
down from the high jilace to which his military genius 
and gallant spirit raised him, cannot he com])lctely 
proved; but they, at least, gave the impulse to that 
descent which, with short intervals of an apparent 
desire to hold himself up by those promptings of a 
noble nature which had so well sujjported him in more 
glorious days, did not end till it had left him where 
contempt alone would follow, were there not some 
peculiar features in his condition that demand com¬ 
miseration. 

This pitiable change was brought about hy several 
sufficient causes. His heroic son, the Black Prince,— 
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whose chivalrous character he had perfected wilh such 
infinite pains-taking—by the treachery of one for whom 
he had gained one of the most brilliant victories on 
record, even in those days of unparalleled triumphs, 
undermined his health, and exhausted his resources, 
found himself obliged to quit those possessions which 
his father had bestowed upon him, returned to die a 
lingering death in his own land ; and the place he had so 
honourai)ly filled in his affections, his younger brother, 
John of Gaunt, strove, more earnestly than honestly, 
to fill; and such had become the king’s indolence and 
inattention to his duties, that he obtained a marked 
success. His amiable and devoted partner, Philij)pa 
of Hainault, who had so often filled his heart with the 
worthiest sympathies of his nature, in an evil day for 
the country she had so long assisted him to reign over, 
passed from this world to one where her virtues cannot 
fail of obtaining honours far more exalted than those 
she quitted; and, much to his discredit, while the 
impression of her worthiness was fresh in the recollec¬ 
tion of the people whose interests she always most 
faithfully guarded, he allowed a worthless, vulgar 
woman, named Alice Perrers, to usurp her place, and 
practise every kind of extortion and tyranny for her 
own immediate profit. So deeply was he involved by 
the immense accumulation of unpaid claims that pressed 
upon him more crushingly every year, that he despaired 
of effecting any considerable reduction, and in that 
spirit he forgot all the noble impulses of his early life, 
and abandoned the finances, the government, and all 
the business of the state, to the care of a cabal of cor¬ 
rupt ministers, whose sole object appeared to be to 
plunder the oppressed peojde. 

In a preceding chapter, the reader has learned the 
king’s extensive liabilities. Since then matters in this 
respect had changed very much for the worse. Though 
his payments by no means kept pace with his expenses, 
his creditors had received large sums towards the 
liquidation of their claims; but now the borrowings 
became as large as ever—when they could be eft'ected— 
and the payments, when made, ridiculously small. In 
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tlie twenty-first year of his reign, there is evidence that 
the Bardi received 150Z. in part payment of the sum 
of 6(),493i. B but disproportioned as tliis is, it is tlie 
last payment of any kind of which any account has 
been preserved. In his twenty-sixth year, it is apparent, 
from the Liberate Rolls, he borrowed from the merchants 
of Lucca the sum of 23,600^*“ But these proceedings 
ended in a most deplorable way for the lenders. They 
not only lost all their capital, but had involved them¬ 
selves to a very heavy amount. Ultimately both the 
Bardi and Perazzi became bankrupts, and several 
other companies of foreign merchants of less note were 
overwhelmed in the same awful ruin. No doubt the 
misfortune that had overtaken Edward’s zealous friends, 
assisted, with the numl)erless other causes of disquietude 
which then existed, the prostration of his moral and 
intellectual energies, that in the last years of his life 
made him a spectacle of sorrow and humiliation. 

Considerable discontent had for some time existed 
in all classes of the community; the roguery of the 
king’s confidential ministers was well known; and there 
were not wanting a sufficient number of right-thinking 
men desirous of getting redress for the jiopular griev¬ 
ances. Agitation was at this period a very hazardous 
trade, and there were many reasons that the discon¬ 
tented should be exceedingly cautious in their move¬ 
ments. In the year 1376, a parliament was summoned 
to assemble in London for the despatch of very urgent 
business; but when a subsidy was requiredi the knights 
of the shire, after sufficient deliberation, refused to 
make any grant unless they had as coadjutors certain 
of the nobles in whom they had confidence; and they 
also required the advice of four of the bishops in the 
same important matter. These prelates, the bishops 
of Norwich, St. David’s, London, and Carlyle, after 
hearing the case properly laid before them, “ foreseeing 
how the matter was hard, and without great counsel 
not well to be brought to good effect, for that it re- 


' Rot.Lib. 21 Edw. III.m.2. 
» Ibid. 26 Edw.III. et 44. 
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quired a strong hand, made answer, that by all means 
they should labour that four lords which should entirely 
love tlie kingdom and his majesty’s dignity, should 
be sent for, with whose favours they might he backed 
and defended if any sought to wrong them, and by 
them to be more encouraged stoutly to prosecute any 
matter that should be brought to pass for the safety 
of the kingdom, his majesty’s body and soul, yea, 
although the king should take the same in evil part.”* 
The originators of this movement well knew they 
had many well-wishers, both among the nobles and the 
great body of the people; but they also looked for sup¬ 
port in the impending struggle to the only person wlio 
could by his own authority insure success. This was 
Edward of Woodstock, the prince of Wales, whom all 
classes regarded as their hope and refuge in these un¬ 
happy times. He was at this period living in retire¬ 
ment, in a very critical state of health, at his palace at 
Bcrkhampstead ; but it was known that he took a lively 
interest in whatever affected the prosperity of the nation, 
and it is probable communications on the subject had 
already been opened with him. The knowledge that 
John of Gaunt, duke of Laneastor,^ who seems (o have 
had the king entirely at his disposal, befriended the 
offenders, and directed all the powers of the state to 
his own selfish ends, which it was their principal object 
to defeat, made them fully acquainted with the danger 
of their employment. They were, however, too good 
patriots to be easily daunted, and, taking the advice 


* Fraj^ment of Chronicle in the Harleian Library,No.247,entiiU‘(l, in the 
Imnd-wiitinj^ of Stow,“ ‘ Liber S, Alban,’ penned, as it soinithe , by John the 

Prior of Hobart’s Bridge, made Abbot of Boxley in anno- ** —the dale 

is left blank. The year 1216 hn.s since erroneously been placed upon the 
MS. Mr. Amyott, Aiinivi-ioLOOiA, vol. xxii. p. 212, has given tliis frag* 
meat its proper place, which is inlroduciory to the interesting Chronicle, 
Hart. MSS, AV. 6217, ho has with so much ability and scholarship, biougbt 
from its obscurity. He considers the writer of the original Latin chronicle, 
of which the MS. he has edited is undoubtedly a translation wruten in the 
sixteenth century, W'us a monk of the abbey of St. Alban’s. The author 
hazards the conjecture that he was'l'homas de la Mare, the thirtieth abbot 
who presided over that splendid edifice. 

^ Henry Plantagenet, his predecessor in the title, died of the plague. 
Heylyn, Help to English History, p. 371. 
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of the bishops, they selected tlie lords Henry Percy, 
Richard de Stafford, and Gny de Bryan, with Sir Henry 
Scroop,‘ to assist at their counsels, who, at tlieir re¬ 
quest, were joined by four earls, — Edmund Mortimer, 
earl of Marcli, 'I’liornas Beauchamp, carl of Warwick, 
William TIfford, earl of Suffolk, and Ralph Stafford, 
earl of Stafford. 

The patriotic commons, thus strengthened, next 
jiroceeded to choose a speaker. Entertaining doubts 
of the advantage of reposing confidence in any one who 
held office under the king, though some attem])t seems 
to have been made by the duke of I.ancaster, who was 
then present, to place such a person in the chair. Sir 
Peter de la Mare^ opened the proceedings by com¬ 
plaining of the sums which parliament had allowed for 
the king’s use, being far greater than could hav'e been 
necessary if they had been properly employed, and 
requii-ed an account of their dishursement by those 
who had received them. The boldness of the orator 
took the party in power by surjtrise, and, as it now 
became known that it was the intention of parliament 
to withhold all grants “ until certain abuses were cor¬ 
rected, and certain persons who seemed to have im¬ 
poverished the king and the realm, and greatly blem¬ 
ished tludr fame, were examined, and their offences, 
according to the quality of them, jmnished,”'* they 
began to be alarmed. The duke of Jitincaster had a 
secret conference with his associates on the evening of 
the same day, to consider what was juo.st advisable for 
him to do. He would have been very glad to have 
stifled the threatened inquiry in its birth, for it was 
likely to produce disclosures that would not redound 
to his credit; but neither he nor his advisers dared to 
bring forward any jilan that would secure that end. 
Finding there was nothing but danger to be gained by 
blustering, the duke assumed an o])posite behaviour, 
and when he next took his scat in parliament, appeared 

‘ Rot. Pari.. II. p. 322. 

* Of the Slime hmily as the person whom I conjecture to he the writer 
of the Latin Chionicle, cited in the preceding page. 

“ Haul. MS. 247. 
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desirous of forwarding the views of the commons, with 
more zeal than the boldest amongst them had dis¬ 
played. They, however, knew him too well, and, 
having courteously thanked him, at once proceeded to 
impeach William, lord Latimer, the king’s chamber- 
lain,' accusing him of misgoverninent and extortion 
during the period he had the government of certain 
places in Brittany, for which it was stated he was soon 
afterwards condemned to pay a fine of 30,000 marks; 
of selling the castle of St. Saviour’s to the enemy; of 
preventing the succouring of Becherel by keeping back 
the funds necessary for the purpose ; of retaining a fine 
of 10,000 marks paid by Sir Robert Knolles, he having 
unjustly incurred the king’s displeasure by the unfor¬ 
tunate result of his expedition into France; of retain¬ 
ing 8000 out of another sum of 10,000 marks provided 
for the king’s use by the citizens of Bristol; and in 
conjunction with one Richard Lyons, when the king did 
not want money, borrowing for his use 20,000 marks of 
the merchants, for which they required the king to pay 
20,000/. as interest,2 and thus appropriating to them¬ 
selves 10,000 marks; and that they had also bought 
up all the merchandise that came into England, setting 
prices at tlieir own pleasure, and, by so doing, making 
such a scarcity that the common people could scarcely 
live. 

The knights brought forward their evidence against 
the two criminals, and pressed for judgment so ur¬ 
gently, that the duke of Lancaster found that no 
defence was possible, and all that he could do was to 
delay passing sentence, which, on some pretence, he 
put off doing. The accused had but one hope, and 


' This nobleman bad fought in aid of the earl of Montford, wilh some 
distinction in liritlany, where he had been governor of Itecherel and of the 
caatle of St. Saviour, and had been employed in negutiatioiis between the 
earl and king Edward.— FnoisaAitT, chap, ccxxix. He also, according to 
the same authority, accompanied the duke of Lancaster in his unpriifitiible 
expedition in 1363. A copious notice of him will be found in Duuuale’s 
Baronage, vol.ii. p. 32, and the particulars of his impeachment are recorded 
in the Rolls of Parliament, vol, ii. p, 324. 

* Hakl. MS. 6217. This sum for interest seems incredible; probably 
it should have been 20001. 
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that lay in the application of a bribe to their principal 
accusers, for they seem to have been under the impres¬ 
sion that they were not likely to be more honest than 
themselves. Lyons sent a large portion of his ill-got 
gains to the prince of Wales, which, to his great asto¬ 
nishment, was shortly afterwards indignantly returned 
to him and lord Latimer employed a confidential 
friend, lord John Neville, then filling the office of the 
king’s high steward, to negotiate with the most in¬ 
fluential of the commons. Lord Neville set about his 
office very unskilfully, selecting Sir Peter de la Mare 
to try his experiment upon, and spoke in behalf of his 
friend in a manner that looked very like threatening 
his accusers, but Sir Peter cut him short by advising 
him to leave to others the pleading of their own cause, 
and prepare to be a solicitor lor himself, for his offences 
would most probably be the next subject of inquiry by 
the indignant parliament.^ 

The Londoners were greatly incensed against lord 
Latimer, and created a serious tumult when they dis¬ 
covered that a prisoner who could give important tes¬ 
timony against him was nowhere to be found, and 
they' feared the same fate would be his, that had hap¬ 
pened to another witness against him who had been 
discovered strangled in prison. Their threats at last 
caused the missing man to be brought forth, and then, 
it was evident he had been tampered with, for nothing 
could be made of his evidence. Nevertheless sentence 
was at last pronounced against both Richard Lyons 
and lord Latimer; the former being dispossessed of all 
his lands and imprisoned in the Tower; and lord 
Latimer was deprived of his office, and publicly de¬ 
clared too infamous to be admitted to the king’s 
council; his property was confiscated, and his person 
condemned to perpetual imprisonment. 


' See Life of FJward of Woodstock in this volume. 

’ Lord Neville was immediately impeached and ohliged to resign his 
office, and condemned to a fine of 8000 marks.—See Rolls or Parlia- 
sitNT, vol. ii. p. 328. Some particulars of him will be found in DvonALs's 
Baronage, vol. i. p. 296. 
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Sir Richard Sturryi had been employed by the king, 
who at first appeared to appreciate the labours of his 
faithful commons, as a confidential messenger from 
the monarch to bis parliament; but on the discovery 
that their objects and requests had been falsely stated 
by him to the king, they took measures to open 
the eyes of the deceived monarch as to his character; 
and after due inquiry his master banished him from 
the council as a liar and a sower of discord. Most 
unhappily for England, at this critical time died the 
Black Prince; and whilst the sad event plunged the 
great body of the nation in grief, the criminals, both 
small and great, saw in it, not only security from pre¬ 
sent punishment, but impunity for future ofi'ences; 
lord Latimer and sir Richard Lyons so distinguished 
themselves by their unseemly rejoicing in their prison 
at the Tower, wliich was any thing but a prison to 
them, as to draw on them the indignation of parlia¬ 
ment, who caused them to discontinue such indecent 
behaviour, and spiritedly carried on the prosecution of 
notorious offenders, notwithstanding the irreparable 
loss they bad sustained. 

At this period the monarch was purposely sur¬ 
rounded with persons of very indifferent character, 
whose object appears to have been his entire wilhdravval 
from public business, that the Lancasterian faction 
might carry on their intrigues with the more security. 
It is evident he was not allowed to see with his own 
eyes, or hear with his own ears, the state tjf his king¬ 
dom. Among the most unprincipled of these agents 
was a woman, said to be of low origin, called Alice 
Perrers,- who having belonged to the establishment of 

^ lie distinguisheil himself in the continental wars in this reign, and is 
noticed by Fuoissaut, chap, coxeix. II© is also mentioned in Lei.ani/s 
CoUectaneOt vol. i. p. 183, date 1375, llicanlus Sturey revocatus in iaini* 
liaritatem et gratiani ah Kdwardo rege.” 

2 “ Neve^ing had so many gifts as this king had from his subjects, 
and it hath u^er grieved the subjects of Kngland to give to thtur king, but 
when they knew there was a devouring lady that had ever share to all 
tbinifs that passed, that the duke of Lancaster was as scraping as she, and 
tbatroe chancellor did eat up the people as fast as them both,*’—S ir Wal* 
T£R BAT,EI<}iU 
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the late queen Philippa, had had opportunities of 
attracting the king’s attention, which she turned to 
such account after the decease of her mistress, that 
he, in the height of his infatuation, allowed her to 
conduct herself in a manner that has loaded the last 
years of his glorious life with obloquy.^ If what is 
stated of her by the reputed author of the contemporary 
chronicle be true, she must have been one of the most 
infamous characters that ever disgraced a court; and, 
although several attempts have been made to defend 
her reputation, there is but little doubt that she tvas a 
very artful, mischievous, and profligate woman. It is 
said of her, that after she had obtained the king’s 
friendship she so bewitched him, that he permitted all 
the most urgent business of the state to be directed by 
her; tlie consequences of which were, she began to 
put all things unjustly from the king, to defend false 
causes every where by unlawful means, to get posses¬ 
sions for her own use and advantage, and, if in any 
j)lnce she was resisted, then she applied to the king 
and was sure, such was the extent of her improper 
influence, to obtain what she desired. “ 'I'liis woman,” 
says the chronicler, “ had England suffered now many 
years, for that they [the people] heartily loved the 
king, and were loath to offend him ; for there is a 
special grace in them, that they love their king more 
than any other nation, and whom once they have 
admitted to the kingly state they always honour, 
although ho greatly offend.” 

'I'liis is not exactly the case, the real fact being, 
that the remembrance amongst the community gene¬ 
rally, of the many instances of a great and good mind 
their monarch had exhibited during his long reign, 
was so strong, that they could endure with patience a 
course of foolish and criminal conduct in his govern¬ 
ment, which, under other circumstances, would have 
driven them into rebellion. This endurance Alice 


' She obtained a grant of the queen’s jewels, goods, and chattels, left 
in the hands of Kupheinia, wife of Sir Walter de Ueselartou, and subse¬ 
quently, several valuable manors.— i'adera. 
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Perrers was so unwise as to push to its extreme limits. 
“ For her dishonest malapertness,” says the indignant 
priest, “ increased so much, and the patience and hu¬ 
mility of the Englishmen so abounded, that she was 
not ashamed to sit in seat of judgment at Westminster, 
and there, either for herself, or her friends, or for 
the king, as his promotrix, was not afraid to speak in 
causes, and presently to ask of the judges definitive 
sentences in law matters, wlio, fearing the king’s dis¬ 
pleasure, or rather more truly fearing the harlot’s, 
durst not oftentimes judge otherwise than she had 
defined.Any further forbearance was impossible; 
and influenced by the state of public feeling, the com¬ 
mons caused the proper inquiries to be instituted, and 
demanded, that “ as well for the king’s honour as for his 
commodity,” Alice Perrers should be removed, 'riiey as¬ 
certained that she was attached to Sir William Windsor, 
then lord lieutenant in Irelandand they were desirous 
of sending her to him as a gentle means of getting her 
out of the way. They imprisone<l one of her associates 
—a certain friar of the order of St. Dominic, a re{)uted 
magician,® and had Alice brought belbi'e them. These 


' Ilf.'). Ilarleian, 6217. 

* lie afterwards married her. Barnf.^^ {Ktlward the Third, p. 872), 
who seems marvellously inclined to break n lance in her defence, thinks 
her union with such a man undeniable proof of her chastity. Carte 
{History of Kufrland, vol. ii. p. 534) is similarly prejmliced in her favour; 
hut women of the most notorious characters have, before and since the timo 
of Alice Perrers, contrivetl to obtain respectable husbands. The present 
** enliglitened age” would furnish more than one instance of men of much 
higher rank than Sir William Windsor uniting themselves to creatures 
not more respectable than king Edward’s mistress. The learned editor 
of the chronicle quoted in the text, in one of his admirable notes (Archa^ 
ologia, vol. xxii. p. 235), furnishes some valuable information relative to 
the intimacy existing between Sir William de Windsor, and Carte’s ** lady 
of sense and merit.” He says, in conclusion, ** It may be worthy of re¬ 
mark, that WyndesoTo’s second commission to govern Ireland appears in 
the same page of Hymer’s Fadera with a grant from king Edward of cer¬ 
tain jewels, goods, and chattels, formerly belonging to the late queen, to 
Alice Perrers, nuper uni domicellarum earner® consortis iiostr® Philipp®.” 
—Vol. vii. p. 28. No doubt there were powerful inducements on the 
lady’s side. 

* " Furthermore, yt was reported the sayed freir to have maid certain 
pictures, that is to wytt, of the king and Ales, by which with the powre 
and force of herbes, and hys conjurations in places, he mayde that Ales 
colde obteyne of the kinge what she w’olde, as that famous magician Ver* 
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measures so frightened the woman that she willingly 
agreed to promise never again to approach the king, 
and having been bound to do this under the penalty 
of losing all her property if she failed, she was allowed 
to go about her business. 

The faithful commons followed up their success, 
by desiring, before they broke u|), that the king sliould 
be assisted in his government by twelve peers, any one 
of whom, if found unfaithful in the performance of his 
duties, or corrupt in the discharge of them, should be 
removed from the administration, be ad judged iniamons 
ever after, forfeit five times tlie sum he had accepted, 
and his person be imprisoned at the king’s pleasure. 
Their desire was passed into a law, which the king 
ratified and confirmed. But this good understanding 
between king l^dward and his yiarliament appears to 
have lasted only as long as that assembly continued 
sitting. No sooner ivas the government free from the 
fear of falling iinder its severe strictures and searching 
impiirics, than its director applied himself to establish 
his tottering authority on a stronger basis than ever; 
and the easy and credulous disposition of his father 
afforded him every facility for accomplishing such an 
object. The duke of Tjancaster must have felt pretty 
secure of his power, when he had recourse to the bold 
step of liberating lord Latimer from his imprismimcnt 
and reinstating him in all his offices ; and this noble¬ 
man must have possessed a singular extent of audacity, 
when he ventured to remove the new council of peers 
from the king, commanding them to depart to their 
houses, for, that the king had no need of their services ; 
and with a stretch of arbitrary power, of which there 
arc few examples on record, caused the statutes made 
in the last parliament to be proclaimed void and of no 
effect. 

After this, it cannot be a matter of surprise that 


tftbanus of the kinge of Egypte; he mayde also, as they say Moses dyd in 
tymes paste, rytiges of memorie and forgetfulness, and so the freir ima¬ 
gined, that so long as the king should use them, ho should never want 
the remembrance of the foresayd harlott/*—3/5. Harleiun, 6217. 
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Alice PciTers,^ Sturry, and the rest, resumed their old 
places, and repeated their old offences. The only excuse 
for the conduct of the king is, that he seems to have 
been fast sinking into a state of imbecility. A life of 
extraordinary exertion, mental and bodily, had, at the 
age of sixty-four, reduced him to the physical and in¬ 
tellectual weakness of extreme old age. He seems to 
have suffered himself unresistingly to be the dupe and 
tool of the faction who had got possession of his person; 
and to his faithful commons, or any of the popular 
party, he no longer exhibited any of those signs of 
sympathy that had once so greatly encouraged them. 

The duke of Lancaster and his associates were not 
content with regaining their authority ; they could not 
rest satisfied without punishing the leaders of the move¬ 
ment by whom they had been so greatly alarmed. Sir 
Peter de la Mare was imprisoned in the castle of 
Newark, and the able William of Wyckham, bishop of 
Wincliester, was deprived of “ the temporal goods of 
his bishoprick,” and forbade to come within twenty 
miles of the king’s presence. These things, however, 
were not done without creating general dissatisfaction; 
aiifl th(\ duke of Lancaster became so obnoxious, that 
themost infamous stories regarding him were extensively 
circulated and readily believed. One of these made 
him out to be the child of a Flemish woman, adopted 
by the late (|ueen as her own, and passed off as such to 
her lord, after having given birth at Ghent to a girl — 
children of that sex not being desired by one who cared 
only to be the father of a generation of heroes. Such 
an imposition, however, could never have been enter¬ 
tained for a moment by a woman so perfect in her 
relations as a wife and a mother as the amiable Philippa 
of Ilainault.- 

The king’s illness increased towards the close of the 


^ Ono of her vagaries was to ride in a sjiectacle through the streets of 
London as “ the Lady of the Sun/’ 

^ The story is said to have had for its authority the bishop of Win- 
Chester, who, it is reported, received it in confession from the queen ; but 
it is worthy of consideration only as shewing the extreme unpopularity 
of its object. 
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year, which he passed at Havering at Bower, where 
he was left entirely to the care of Alice Perrers, who 
had, notwithstanding her liabilities for returning to 
him, taken up her old position, and, assisted by her 
daughter Isabel, was believed to be using such remedies 
for the prolongation of his life as were consistent 
with her disreputable character.* They were, how¬ 
ever, but the subservient creatures of the now 
all-powerful John of Gaunt, who became as much 
dreaded by the shrinking nobility as he was hated by 
the despised commons. The earl of March, one of the 
most influential of the nobles, saw good reasons for 
removing himself out of the sphere of the duke of Lan¬ 
caster’s ambitious diplomacy, and by giving up his office 
of marshal of England, which was instantly bestowed 
upon Sir Henry Percy, a determined jiartisan of the 
duke’s, he managed to escape the destruction with 
which he saw himself threatened, for the purpose of 
obtaining it. A tractable parliament was the next 
thing to be created, and every care was taken to 
have one of as different a spirit to the last as possible. 
The proper arrangements having been made, warrants 
were issued in the king’s name for its assembling on 
the Monday after Christmas-day; and consequently, 
on that day, the members met for the despatch of 
business; there being of their number no more than 
twelve who were not the ready tools of the politic 
Lancaster, and these maintained their places, because 
it was found impossible to induce their constituents to 
allow of their being represented by any one else; the 
speaker now chosen. Sir Thomas Hungerford, was well 
known to be one of the duke’s unscrupulous agents, 
and the majority was so overpowering, who were ready 
to be led by him, that the cause of the people was easily 
seen to be hopeless. Nevertheless the faithful few 
endeavoured to replace Sir Peter de la Mare in the 
position he so creditably filled in the last important 

^ The winter of this year is described by the chronicler as a very 
severe one; and the price of wine, owing to its abundance, was, and so 
continued, with little variation for two or three years, sixpence a gallon 
for white, and fourpence for red wine. 
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sessions, and spoke in his favour with more boldness 
than discretion; but open threats being used against 
them, they found themselves obliged to give an un¬ 
willing acquiescence to the policy they condemned. 
Every kind of influence was used to secure the mea¬ 
sures desired by the cabal in power, cajolery and 
intimidation being most frequently applied, and rarely 
did either fail. 

Notwithstanding the duke’s success there remained 
a powerful body which he neglected to gain over, who 
had more than one sufficient reason for being violently 
opposed to him. lie had thought it necessary only to 
have the countenance of some of the higher prelates, 
but these he ultimately found powerless against the 
great body of the clergy, who, to shew with what feel¬ 
ing he was regarded, when a subsidy was demanded 
of them, made a complaint to the archbishop of 
Canterbury of the injury done to William of Wyckham 
and the church, by the treatment he had lately ex¬ 
perienced, not forgetting to express their sentiments 
pretty freely as to the agency of the archbishop in 
the matter, and refusing to take the subsidy into con¬ 
sideration till the sentence which had been obtained 
against the bishop of Winchester was rev'oked, and 
he permitted to join in their deliberations. They 
urged their wishes with such effect that at last it was 
found expedient to comply with them, and the arch¬ 
bishop was allowed to summon the popular bishop 
to London, where he was received with much distinc¬ 
tion by his reverend brethren, and with singular satis¬ 
faction by the people. It appears very probable that 
this unexpected opposition so incensed the duke of 
Lancaster that he began openly to favour the opinions 
of Wicliff, then attracting considerable attention by 
the boldness of his doctrines, the principal object of 
which was a reformation in the abuses of the church 
of Rome, and a denial of the spiritual authority of her 
chief officers.* Possibly the encouragement he afforded 

* The good monk of St. Alban’s, in the chronicle of which so much 
use has been made in these pages, establishes his orthodoxy by the most 
vehement abuse of WicliiF and ail his supporters. 
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to a man whosie powerful eloquence made him dreaded 
by the regular clergy, may have originally been adopted 
as a manuoevre to frighten them into the subserviency 
he required. 

Whilst the audience of the reformer was composed 
only of the obscure and humble, who listened to him 
witli more curiosity than conviction, the church he as¬ 
sailed regarded his opinions with indifference, but when 
the greatest personages in the land were found earnestly 
attentive to his doctrines, priest and prelate quickly 
awoke to a sense of their mutual danger, and Wicliff 
was summoned by the archbishop to appear l)efore a 
convocation of the superior officers of the church to 
answer for his heresy, at St. Paul’s church, on the 23d 
of February. With whatever feelings the bold reformer 
may have received tltis summons, it w'as determined 
by his powerful sujjporters that nothing should be 
wanted to make him an instrument to humble the 
obnoxious clergy; therefore, by the direction of the 
duke of Lancaster and Sir Henry Percy, Wiclilf was 
accompanied to St. Paul’s by a crowd of knights and 
nobles far more than sufficient to overawe an assembly 
of men of peace; and when there, they left nothing 
undone which could most insult the authority before 
whom he was summoned to appear. They insisted 
that Wiclilf should sit down before his superiors, 
which the bishop of London opposed as unreasonable 
in the circumstances in which he was placed, and 
against all precedent. What follows the reader will 
prefer reading in the graphic narrative of the chroni¬ 
cle: “ Hereupon very contumelious words did rise be¬ 
tween Sir Henry Percy and the bishop, and the whole 
multitude began to be troubled, and then the duke 
began to reprehend the bishop, and the bishop to turn 
then on the duke again. 'I'lie duke was ashamed that 
he could not in this strife prevail, and then began 
with froward threateniugs to deal with the bishop, 
swearing that he would pull down both the pride of 
him and of all the bishops in England.” 

The duke continued this unseemly brawling in the 
church and against its minister, till getting further 
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provoked by the boldness of the prelate, was so in¬ 
discreet as to threaten to draw him from the cliurch 
by the hair of his head. This sufficed to excite the 
anger of the good citizens, who, independently of his 
insulting behaviour to their bisliop, regarded Lancaster 
with any thing but friendly feelings, for a design ho 
was said to entertain to abolish their privileges; and he 
found himself obliged to withdraw. Humiliated and 
enraged by this interposition, he employed all his 
influence and that of the king’s name to induce the 
parliament then sitting, the duke being president, to 
abolish the office of mayor of London in favour of that 
of captain, and authorise arrests in the city by the 
marshal; a worthy citizen, named John Philpot,* got 
up and opposed the measure, and the assembly broke 
up at noon without coming to any decision. The 
duke and his principal partisans had, however, done 
quite enough to throw the whole city into a state of 
ferment bordering on rebellion, and when assured 
by persons in their confidence that their liberties were 
in danger, and their friend and advocate, Sir Peter de 
la Mare, a prisoner in the custody of the marshal Sir 
Henry Percy, the Londoners quickly put on their 
armour and rushed to the marshal’s inn, the door of 
which soon gave way to their fury. The prisoner was 
liberated, and his gyves burnt with every demonstra¬ 
tion of triumph, and a strict search made for his 
enemies and theirs. Had not the duke of Lancaster 
and Sir Henry Percy had timely notice of this com¬ 
motion, there is but little doubt their lives would have 
been sacrificed ; for as the infuriated citizens were 
proceeding to the Savoy in search of them, they met 
one of the duke’s inferior agents, who, making an 
indiscreet expression of his opinions, was presently 

* This movement in favour of his fellow.citizens they gratefully ac« 
knowleged, by electing him their mayor» which dignity he tilled the fol* 
lowing year with great credit and spirit. “ He hired> with his ow'n 
money, 1000 soldiers, and defended the realm against the incursions of 
the enemy; so that in small time his hired men took John Mercer, a sea- 
rover, with all bis ships, which be bad before taken from Scarborough, 
and fifteen Spanish ships laden with great riches.*’— Stow's Survey of 
LondoHy p« 361. 
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attacked by them and so beaten that he died a few 
days afterwards. 

The bishop of London hastened to the duke’s pa¬ 
lace as soon as he had intelligence of the disturbance, 
and by his admonitions and entreaties succeeded in so 
lar pacifying the rioters that they, returned to tlieir 
homes without proceeding any further against the duke,* 
contenting themselves with hanging up his arms as a 
sign of treason in one of the principal streets of the city. 
'I'he fluke of Lancaster and his associate had Hed pre¬ 
cipitately- to Kenniiigton, the residence of the widow 
of the lllack Prince, who was easily pfTsuaded by 
them to use the influence of her name, wliieli was very 
considerable, to allay the tumult; and with the hope 
of making peace between the duke and the citizens, 
she despatched to the hitter three knights, well de¬ 
serving their estiniiition as compiinions in arms of 
their still beloved ])rince, her lamented lord ; and 
these were Aubrey de Vere, Simon Hurley, and I.ewis 
Clilford. They were received with singular respect 
by the citizens, who expressed themselves willing to 
“do for her honour whatever she had commanded,” 
provided the bishop of Winchester and Sir Peter dc la 
Mare were tried for their alleged olfences by a proper 
tribunal, after the custom of the laws of the realm. 
'I'his provision was repeated to the duke, who found 
in the report that was given him of the conference any 
thing but matter of congratulation ; there was, how- 


* One of Ills followora, l»y way of bravjulo, rode up and down (he 
streets, displaying soi e fine decoration which it it had Ixmti the duke’s 
pleasure his partisans .hould wear; but he got such a drubbing that he 
was glad to save his l.fo with the sacrifice of his badge. “ After w hich 
deede,” says the chroi.icler, “ it was a sight to see tlu* vanyty of fortune : 
those to whom the duke had given such collars, whose prvd (pride) the 
earth was scarce able to beare, now became so humble that they gladly 
gut them from there necks, and hyd them from syght iu there bosoms or 
sieves, with these afore they thought to gayn heaven and eartho : and as 
before they made them known and feared, so now, the case being altered, 
they made them contemptible and subject.** 

They were enjoying a supper of oysters when the new.-? reached them, 
and they quitted their meal with such haste that tiie duke is described as 
stumbling over the furniture of the room, and hurling both his legs.— Hurl, 
MS, 6217. 


o2 
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ever, a truce entered into between him and the 
offended citizens, with whom he is soon afterwards 
found on more amicable terras. 

The king had all this time been carefully kept in 
the background, but this seclusion was no longer to be 
allowed, those who were dissatisfied with the present 
order of things determined to carry their complaints 
to him in person; and although the duke strove to 
prevent this, by representing the injury such an inter¬ 
view might have in the critical state of the king’s 
health if any thing that passed should move him to 
anger, they would not listen to his excuses, but 
persisted, through their leader John Philjrot, in their 
demand to have speech with him, affirming that w'hat 
they had to say was more likely to mitigate his sick¬ 
ness than augment it. lie was obliged to allow them 
access to their sovereign, to whom they excused them¬ 
selves for the late disturbances, saying they were the 
acts of a lew whom they knew not, and asked if 
he authorised the proceedings in parliament which 
threatened their liberties. The aged monarch seems 
to have been gratified by their coming and the manner 
in w hich they had expressed their grievances, of wliich 
there is no difficulty in believing he had been kept in 
entire ignorance. He answered them with his usual 
kindness that he would not be the diminishing of their 
liberties; no, he was rather ready, if need were, to 
augment them, neither did any such resolution as had 
been referred to him ever come out of his mouth. 
'I'herefore, he encouraged them not to fear, command¬ 
ing them to depart home, to appease the people, and 
to keep them in peace.‘ 

With this interview the Londoners were so well 
satisfied that they became so far reconciled to the 
duke of Lancaster, they were easily persuaded to 
discourage any of his defamers, and they made no 
resistance to a public excommunication by the bishop 
of Bangor of such as had been most violent against 
him. All parties appear to have recovered their good 


• MS. Hurl. 6217, 
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humour, and a tax of four-pence per head for every 
lay person, male and female, throughout the kingdom,* 
was consented to by the knights of the sliire, and 
the clergy agreed tliat the same impost should be 
levied upon them. The knights, entirely at the dis- 
j)osal of the duke, also proceeded to disannul the 
proceedings of the last parliament against lord Latimer, 
Alice Perrers, and Richard Lyons; by which they 
drew much obloquy on their proceedings.® 

'I'he satisfaction of the worthy citizens of London 
was by no means participated in by the restless and 
discontented John of Gaunt. His pride had received 
too signal a humbling to be readily forgotten by one 
of so haughty and vindictive a si)irit ; and having 
obtained, through the sidjserviency of the commons 
and the clergy, the grants for which he alone had 
assumed a more endurable bearing towards them, he 
now determined to shew the I.ondoners he was not 
to be braved with impunity. He procured from the 
king, by what representations are not known, warrants 
commanding the mayor, sheriffs, aldermen, and the 
great men of the city, to appear before him without 
delay “ at his manorc of Shoneand there, with more 
of wonder than alarm, accordingly they presented 
themselves. They beheld their beloved monarch, 
“ placed in a certain chair and sytting like an 
image, and not able well to speak for the manifold 
griefs that he had by his sickness, and certain bishops 
with the archbishop, the duke, and the kyng’s sons, 
with many lords and honourable men sitting about 
him.” 

This was, doubtless, formidable enough to simple 
citizens, who knew not for what purpose they had 


* Hot. Paul, iii. p. 364. 

^ The monk of St. Alban’s, in particular, is exceedingly severe upon 
them for their ** faynt-heartedness,” and considers that all sense of virtue 
had ceased to remain in their hearts. He strongly objects to the lax, saying 
very shrewdly, “ Althoughe yt he less tlian other* pensions, yett, notwitb- 
standynge, ytys an inducement of many evill customes to come, which per* 
cbaunce may brynge most grevous burdens to our posterytye, and in this 
case that sentence also ys yt to be feared, be that despises the least thynges, 
by lytle and lytle he shall fall into the greatest.” 
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been summoned from tlieir own humble homes to 
meet so grave an assembly in the king’s palace; but 
Sir Robert Aston, a creature of Lancaster’s, soon 
enlightened them on this point. He commenced a 
good set oration, in which he placed before tiiem a 
terrific prospect of their offences against the duke, 
and one still less agreeable of the punishment wliich 
awaited tliem.* The Londoners must surely have been 
made of very stubborn materials, for they answered by 
their leaders without being at all frightened. They 
denied having conspired against the duke or consented 
to any thing to his disparagement; and protested against 
being punished for the acts of the foolish people whose 
offences they could neither foresee nor prevent; but 
to shew they were not factiously disposed, they ))ro- 
niised to use their best exertions to make the offenders 
give satisfaction, and to do all that was in their power 
for the duke’s honour. This reply appears to have 
made a favourable impression on the king, who, not¬ 
withstanding he allowed his authority to he usurped, 
was rarely found to act unjustly against any class 
of his subjects, when enabled to judge of their case 
from personal observation. The citizens, exceedingly 
to their content, were dismissed without any thing 
further said or done; but the next day they were 
privately sent for by the king, who possibly thought 
his son’s authority might suffer if they escaped al¬ 
together harmless, and he commanded them to call 
all their fellow-citizens together for the purpose of 
making “one searge”—a u'ax candle—which was to 
have upon it the arms of the duke; this they were 
to carry in solemn procession to St. Paul’s church, 
where it was to burn, before the image of the Virgin, 
at the sole cost and charge of the city. 

'fhe mayor and aldermen too sincerely respected 
their king, to oppose his commands, but these were so 
unpalatable to the commonalty, that when the crier 

* The orator is stated to have said, in a part of his speech, ** The offence 
truly is g^reate and notorious, and the like haythe not bene sene in our 
dayes, and therefore yt y.s convenient that with a grevous revengement yt 
be punyshed and much more to tho same purpose. 
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was sent round to collect them for the procession, they 
would have nothing to do with it. The authorities, 
under these circumstances, proceeded to St. Paul’s by 
themselves, and burnt the candle as they had been 
directed. Par was this from reconciling the duke to 
the citizens ; indeed, in his discontent, he let fall some 
ambiguous words to this effect, that they knno his 
mind, and were not ignorant how to malic satisfaction. 
The Londoners presently interpreted this speech into a 
desire that he should be proclaimed king, which they 
were not slow to make him understand, should never 
be done;' and, as may naturally bo expected, “they 
departed asunder, worse friends with him than they 
were before.”- Me continued his unprincipled course, 
and so generally was he and his coadjutors detested, 
that there only wanted a sufficiently exciting cause for 
another outbreak, more violent than the one that had 
just subsided. With such a disposition as his, such a 
cause was soon given. There had been some intention 
of sending out a great naval expedition, and the fleet 
were collected in the Thames, the sailors fre({uently 
making their appearance in the city. A courtier, sup- 
])osed to be in the service of Alice Perrers, slew one of 
them, as it is said, at her instigation. Mis associates 
caused the homicide to be prosecuted in the Marshalsea, 
but finding that there was not the most remote chance 
of their obtaining justice, took the law into their own 
hands, seized ujmn the man, and had him hanged upon 
a gibbet; so little, too, did they court concealment, that 
they caused what they had done to be proclaimed by 
sound of trumpet. In their numbers they were not 
more formidable than in their spirit, for they shewed 
such a determination to stand by each other, that it was 
thought advisable to take no notice of the matter.® 
Attempts were made to bring about a peace with 
France; the earl of Salisbury, and Sir Guichard d’Angle, 

* That he had such a desire is hardly credible. Richard of Bordeaux 
was as much beloved as his uncle was disliked, and notwithstanding the 
latter’s powerful position, all England would have been up in arms against 
him bad he dared at this period to attempt to rob bis nephew of hisbirtbright. 

» llarL MS. 6217. » ibid. 
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being sent as ambassadors to the king of France, with 
instructions, either to obtain a lasting peace or a truce 
for two years. A truce for one month was all that their 
now powerful enemies would allow, and this was indig¬ 
nantly refused. Whilst the negotiations were proceed¬ 
ing, the French galleys attacked an English ship, 
which so exasperated Sir Hugh Calverley, then governor 
of Calais, that he made an incursion into the French 
territory, in which he did great damage, and brought 
back considerable booty. The ambassadors returned 
with nothing better by way of consolation to those by 
whom they were sent, than the threats of a war more 
disastrous than any they had yet experienced. 

The poor king bowed down with his infirmities, as 
wretched in mind as in body, with discontent and riot 
at home, and a disgraceful reverse to his arms abroad, 
now began to sink so rapidly, that those who bad him 
in their custody could not conceal from themselves 
what little advantage there could possibly be in paying 
him any further attention. That he was dying, was 
evident to all, and all began to desert his couch; some 
with the most unfeeling haste, others with as little 
honesty as sympathy, 'fhe worthless favourite, Alice 
Perrers, to wliom he had been so prodigally generous, 
is stated not to have left him till she had taken what¬ 
ever she could lay her hands upon, even to the rings on 
his fingers; and the wretched monarch found himself 
deserted in his last moments, as though less deserving 
regard than the humblest of his subjects. One faith¬ 
ful priest alone ke])t at his bedside, and he performed 
his duty boldly, yet with a proper Christian spirit. 

“ This man,” says the old chronicler, “ lamenting 
the king’s misery, and inwardly touched with grief of 
heart, for that amongst so many counsellers which he 
had, there was none which would say unto him the 
words of life, came boldly unto him and admonished 
him to lift up the eyes, as well of his body as his heart, 
unto God; and with signs to ask Him mercy, whose 
majesty he w ell knew he had grievously offended. The 
king then presently listened to the advice of the priest, 
and although he had a little before wanted the use of 
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his voice, yet then, taking strength to him without help, 
seemed to speak what was in his mind; and then, 
what for weakness of his body, contrition of his heart, 
and sobbing, his voice and speech failed, and scarce 
half pronouncing this word ‘Jesu,’ he with this last 
word made an end of his speech 

The zealous priest continued to admonish his dying 
monarch with the most impressive eloquence, bidding 
him repent of his sins; and although the use of speech 
was denied him, he satisfied his companion by signs, 
lifting up his eyes and his hands to heavenr and draw¬ 
ing sighs, as it were, from the bottom of his heart; tliat 
he listened in a devout spirit to his exhortation to for¬ 
give his enemies, the king gave evidence of his fully 
doing so, equally satisfactory. 

“Then the priest brought unto him the crucifix,” 
continues the chronicle : “ This! saith he, is the image 
of our Lord Jesus, who vouchsafed to suffer for us, 
that he might bring us to his glory; worship it, and 
pray that Christ may, for his passion sake, receive your 
repentance, and lovingly forgive all your sins. l?y and 
by be took the cross in his hands, and with tears and 
sighing, he j)ut it to his mouth, devoutly worshipping 
and kissing the same, and within a little while after he 
yielded his spirit unto Cod.”“ 

History can produce several instances of men, after 
rising apparently to the highest elevation of human 
greatness, sinking to the lowest depths of humiliation 
and helplessness; our own annals furnishing more than 
one striking example ; but the story of Edward of 
Windsor possesses features which render it much more 
remarkable than any of them. Usually, the eminence 
which has been achieved has been irregularly obtained 
and carelessly lost; but in the career of the brave and 
wise Plantagenet, till his vigorous mind became en¬ 
feebled by over-exertion, and brought to second child¬ 
ishness, it will be seen that no man ever arrived at 
distinction by more honourable means, or maintained 
it with a higher degree of credit. The circumstances 


‘ Harl. MS. 6217. 


» Ibid. 
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in which he was placed were also exceedingly unfavour¬ 
able to the developement of that amount of moral worth 
and enlightened government, which, according to our 
notions, should characterise a great king. 

It seems but too evident that Edward’s career of 
conquest, with all the questionable acts with which it 
was supported, was not only productive of no benefit 
to himself and the nation, but created an infinity of 
mischief to both. But it should be remembered that 
the best measures may often be made to change their 
tendency by accident, and it can be clearly establish¬ 
ed that the grand project of consolidating the different 
governments in the island into one kingdom, and of 
uniting the powerful states of France and Fmgland 
into one supreme empire, was annihilated by the fatal 
expedition of his heroic son into Spain. It may be 
said that the treaty of Brctigny j)ut an end to every 
idea of a Junction of the two kingdoms ; but the con¬ 
siderable English principality, its jwovisions created 
out of the Frencii territory, ought to be considered a 
very decisive step towiirds it; and it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that had Pedro the Cruel fulfilled his obli¬ 
gations, and the Black Prince rciturned to Acpiitainc 
in tlie ])erfeet enjoyment of his faculties, with his viissals 
and adherents full of confidence in their leader, and 
flushed with their successes, the first hostilities on the 
part of the king of France would have led to as great 
a change in the government of that country as followed 
the battle of Hastings in England. With regard to 
the ill effects which resulted from the immense wear 
and tear of human life and human energy Edward 
of Windsor brought with him into the field, they are, 
of course, very much to be deplored ; but surely they 
were not unattended with good, although that good 
was not so immediate as he desired. Who shall say 
that the splendid victories of Cressy and Poitiers were 
barren advantages? To how many heroic deeds, to 
what high-minded resolves did they not contribute 
among the martial youth of England for many a year 
after? And who shall sav that the impression the 
armies of king Edward antf his gallant son created on 
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the Continent did not preserve our country throughout 
the long and bitter days of trouble with which she 
was so soon afterwards afflicted, from the visitation of 
tlie invader? The measures of this illustrious prince 
cannot be pronounced to have been useless while such 
a lesson exists for his warlike countrymen as he wrote 
in imperishable characters on an enemy’s soil. 

It must not be forgotten that Edward found time, 
notwithstanding the incessant wars, on sea and on 
land, in which he was engaged, to afford a liberal 
patronage to the arts of peace. He was the patron of 
Lawrence Minot, who took his Scottish wars as sub¬ 
jects for his muse; and that he merited such patronage 
Mr. Ritson has proved by the interesting collection he 
formed of this early poet’s productions. Even amid the 
despotic enactments that crowd his statute-books, there 
will be found many wise and judicious laws. Ilis en¬ 
couragement of learning made his reign famous for 
scholai-s and poets : such was his regard for commerce 
that his merchants were considered companions for the 
greatest princes. His munificence made England re¬ 
nowned through all surrounding nations for the splen¬ 
dour of her pageants, the profusion of her banquets, 
and the richness of her decorations; and her edifices 
were made to combine a very high degree of external 
beauty, with a display of luxury and state hitherto 
unknown even among the wealthiest of the nobles. 

The memory of Edward of Windsor was held in 
great respect by the people of England for many years 
after his decease, pleasing evidence of which exists in 
an elegy on his death, to be found in the Vernon MS. 
in the Bodleian Library.* It is by no means an un¬ 
favourable specimen of the cultivation of poetry in the 
English language, by a contemporary of Chaucer and 
Gower. 

Edward of Windsor is described by the best au¬ 
thorities as possessed of a majestic figure and hand¬ 
some features, gifted with very superior abilities, 
courteous, munificent, and chivalrous to a proverb. 


* It is printed in the 18th volume of the Arcii*oiogia, p. 2l. 
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The only portrait extant of him is in the possession of 
John Harrison, esq., at Snelston Hall, Derby, which 
Mr. Harding’s faithful pencil has. transferred to the 
frontispiece to this volume. His monument, a magnifi¬ 
cent one ornamented with metal shields, beautifully ena¬ 
melled, blazoned with the royal arms and the cross 
of St. George, is on the south side of Edward the Con¬ 
fessor’s chapel in Westminster abbey. 

In his careful observance of the usages of chivalry, 
he did not forget to pay due attention to heraldic dis¬ 
tinctions. He was the first of our kings who quartered 
the arms of France with England, as may be seen in the 
great seal struck in the year 1340. This was to declare 
his pretensions to the throne of his grandfather; but these 
quarterings were continued by the kings of England 
long after their claim had been consigned to oblivion. 
'I'he badges used by Edward of Windsor on different 
occasions are very numerous: the following are those 
best known :—1. An eagle displayed of gold. This 
crest he afterwards, 1335, granted to William Mon- 
tacute, earl of Salisbury, and from the same distinction 
an officer at arms, called “ Eagle Pursuivant,” received 
his designation. II. A stock of a tree, couped and 
eradicated, of gold, with two green sprigs issuing from 
it. This approaches to what is called canting heraldry, 
for it was borne in allusion to the royal manor of Wood- 
stock, where his son, the Black Prince, was born. 
Hi. A golden Jieur-de-lis; another reference to his 
claim to the throne of France. IV. Golden sunbeams 
issuing from clouds, borne as founder of the order of 
the garter. V. Clouds, bearing his initial E, in gold, 
upon them, embroidered upon some of the robes. VI. 
Clouds, encircled by vine-branches of gold, bearing a 
motto, “ It is as it is.” This was worked upon bis 
doublet. VII. A red chapeau, faced with ermine, 
bearing on the top a sword erect, the blade entiled 
with three open crowns of gold,—borne, most proba¬ 
bly, in allusion to his pretensions to the kingdoms of 
England, France, and Scotland. VIII. A golden 
griffin,— a crest used on his privy seal. IX. A lion 
rampant, holding a banner of blue and red, bearing the 
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rap of the sun issuing from clouds. X. A white 
falcon, membered and belted gold, rising from a green 
mount,—used as a supporter to the royal arms, subse¬ 
quently to the creation of the institution of knights of 
the garter. There was also the white swan, borne by 
Edward at tournaments, as mentioned in a preceding 
page. 

Edward of Windsor was married but once, and by 
his excellent queen Philippa of llainault he was blessed 
with an unusually large family : — 

1. Edward of Woodstock, so celebrated in history 
as the Black Prince. 2. William of Hatfield, who 
died in his cliildhood. 3. Lionel of Antwerp; he 
married first Elizabeth de Burgh, heir of William de 
Burgh, earl of Ulster, whose title l\e received by crea¬ 
tion. He afterwards married Violante, daughter of 
John Galeazza, duke of Milan, shortly after which he 
died in Italy, and was buried at Pavia. 4. John of 
Gaunt; he married Blanche, daughter of Henry, earl 
of J.ancaster, to whose title he succeeded by creation. 
Secondly, Constance, oldest daughter of Pedro the 
Cruel, king of Castile, in whose right, at the death of 
Pedro, he took upon himself the title of king of Castile. 
And lastly, Catherine Swynford, widow of Sir Otes 
Swynford. He died in 1398, and w'as buried in St. 
Paul’s. 5. Edmund of Langley, duke of York, mar¬ 
ried Isabel, another daughter of Pedro the Cruel, and 
afterwards Joan, daughter of Thomas Holland, earl of 
Kent. He died in 1402, and was buried in Langley 
abbey. 6. William of Windsor. Died in his infancy. 
7. Thomas of Woodstock, earl of Buckingham, North¬ 
ampton, and Essex, duke of Albemarle and of Glouces¬ 
ter. He married Eleanor, one of the two daughters 
of Humphrey Bohuri, earl of Essex, Hereford, and 
Northampton. He was murdered in 1397. He is 
buried in Westminster abbey. 8. Isabel, married to 
Ingelram de Coucy, lord of Coucy, and earl of Sois- 
sons. The time of her death is not known, but she 
was buried in the church of the Friars minors, without 
Aldgate. 9 and 10, Joan and Blanche, born in the 
Tower, The former was affianced to Pedro the Cruel, 
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and on her road to his kingdom died of the plague. 
Her younger sister died in her infancy. 11. Mary, 
wife of John Montford, carl of Brittany. Died in 1363. 
12. Margaret, wife of John Hastings, earl of Pembroke. 
Died in 1375. 

There is some reason for believing that Edward 
had two daughters by Alice Perrers. 

His will is to be found in the collection of Royal and 
Noble Wills so ably edited by Mr. Nichols. 
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to his Income — His Military Education superintended by his Father 

— riie means the King adopted to secure a favourable developement of 
(Miaractor—Institution of the Feast of the Bound Table — Knightly 
Accomplishments—Jacob von Artevelde’s attempt to exclude the 
llfigning Family of Flanders in favour of the Prince of Wales— 
Voyage of the Prince to Sluys — Von Artevelde slain hy his Fellow 
Citizens—Keturn of the Prince to England_Tbe King is incensed 
against the Flemings—'I’hoir Exertions to disarm his llesentinont — 
A Third VV’^ife proposed for the Prince—Progress of his Martial Edu¬ 
cation—Tho Prince’s Prodigality—Ho sails with an immense Arma¬ 
ment commanded by King Edward for the Invasion of France— 
Beceives the honour of Knighthood from bis Father — Practical 
Lessons in tho Art of War. 

“ On the 17th‘ of the calends of July, being after 
our account, the 15tli of June, and on Friday at ten 
of the clock in the inorning,’^ the queen Phdippa of 
England was at Woodstock, near Oxford, delivered of 
her first-born son, a very fair, lusty, and well-formed 

* Knighton, 2558. 

^ Sanofuru’s Genealogical History, p. 181 Ashmole, p. 670. 
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infant, who was christened by the name of his father, 
Edward.”* Such is the account given by one of the 
most industrious historians who flourished in the seven¬ 
teenth century; and in fixing the date of the birth of 
this illustrious prince, he has evidently taken more 
than ordinary pains, correcting the error ofWalsing- 
ham. Speed, John of Tinemouth,® and Giovanni Vil- 
lani, the Florentine historian, who place that event in 
the previous year 1329; the two last writers making 
a still greater mistake, by styling the royal infant 
Edward the Fourth. An author of our own times,* 
w'ho appears to have examined many sources of in¬ 
formation, is satisfied of the correctness of this state¬ 
ment. My MS. corroborates Barnes stating “ he was 
borne the 15th daye of June in the fourth yeere of the 
rayne of his father.” 

Edward the Third had been married more than two 
years, and his subjects, with whom he was generally 
popular, notwithstanding the anomalous position in 
which he was placed by the intrigues of Mortimer, 
looked forward with great anxiety for the birth of a 
son by his marriage with the amiable Philippa of 
Hainault; and although the accomplishment of their 
hopes was deferred, it cannot be said that the delay 
was extraordinary, for, at the time of their prince’s 
birth, his royal father had but attained his eighteenth 
year, and the queen was his junior by some two or 
three months. 

The birth of Edward ofWoodstoek was hailed by 
the young king with such intense gratification, that he 
rewarded a gentleman who brought him the intelligence, 
whose name was Thomas Priour, with a grant of forty 
marks a-year out of his exchequer, till he should settle 
lands upon him to the same value.* His bounty was 


* Batines, p. 44. 

* Jon. Tinemouth, n. 2'29. 

^ ^Alih.s’ History oj Inward the Black Prince, Second edition, 1839* 
Vol. i. p. 3*2, note. 

^ Thomas Priour was returned a burgess for Hertford, to the parlia¬ 
ment at Westminster—(Par//amentary Writs 7th of Edward //., a.d. 13K1) 
—his younger brother, John Priour, w«is shenft* of London, and from this 
John an ancient family in Hertfordshire are supposed to be descended* 
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also directed towards those immediately in attendance 
on the royal infant; ten pounds a-year being allowed 
to Joan of Oxford, his nurse, and ton marks a-year 
to Matilda Frampton, the Bersatrix, or rocker; nor 
less joyous were his subjects, who testified their satis¬ 
faction as publicly as possible through every part of 
the kingdom. Happy were they who could contrive 
to gain a sight of their prince; and they were sure of 
finding crowds of eager and delighted listeners whilst 
they descanted on the beauty of his shape, the large¬ 
ness of his size, and the firm contexture of bis body.”' 

There can be but little doubt that in the midst of 
this universal rejoicing the heart of queen Philippa 
was the most truly happy. She was proud of her 
offspring, delighted with the general enthusiasm his 
birth created, and too anxious for liis health to allow 
another to fulfil her natural duties towards him ; and 
she pursued this praiseworthy line of conduct with 
each of her nutnerous family, without its producing 
any injurious effects upon her figure or constitution. 
This behaviour of the young wife has been generally 
lauded by the chroniclers of the time. “And truly,” 
says the learned Barnes, “ it was not only the manner 
of this queen (who exceeded most ladies in the world 
for sweetness of nature and virtiiotis ilisposition) thus 
to bring up her own offspring herself; but we find it 
customary for the queens of England and other prin¬ 
cesses to do so, as well before as some time after. 
However, the delicate madams of our time think it 
below their care.’’* 

This Thomas Priour had two son.s, he held considerable properly both in 
Kssex, and Oxfordshire, and was living? at Woodstock; being a man of 
good repute, he was sent for by the olUcers of the queen’s hoiisehoUi, at 
the time queen Philippa was at Woodstock, on the occasion of the birth of 
her eldest sou; he was admitted to the queen’s bedchamber, to see the 
royal infant, and as a witness of his birth, he was immediately dispatched 
with a message to inform the king, who was then at Walton, of the news. 
The grant is headed, ** pro I'honiie Priour super nativitate Edwardi, primo* 
genito regis.”—MS. 3, in Turr. Land, a.d. 1331. 

* Barnes, p. 44. 

* On this subject there can be nothing better than bishop Taylor’s 
admirable discourse On Nursing Children in Imitation of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, 
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Under such a careful and afifectionate custodian, it 
is not surprising that the infancy of the prince should 
throughout have been distinguished by extraordinary 
health and vigour. Both as a proper provision for his 
maintenance, and a distinction his honourable birth 
required, in his third year prince Edward received 
from his father by charter, dated the 18th of May, the 
title of earl of Chester,’ with certain lands, castles, and 
other property, in that county ; and the day following, 
the better to enable him to maintain his dignity, he 
was presented with a grant of all the corn, in granges 
or in the fields, “ the arms, victuals, cattle, goods, and 
chattels, in all the said castles, lands, and other places, 
to him before granted, together with all debts, ar¬ 
rearages of accounts, and otlier services due to 
himself.”* 

Though still an infant, he was not too young to be 
an object of jmlitical interest, and a wife was proposed 
for him by his father, in the person of Joanna, the 
youngest daughter of Philip de Valois, king of France ; 
and the marriage began to be named in treaties and 
discussed by ambassadors between the two monarchs 
but it was much more necessary that he should have a 
tutor than a wife, and this want was speedily supplied, 
and no less satisfactorily, by his mother’s almoner, Ur. 
Walter Burley, a scholar of considerahle reputation, 
who had received his education at Merton Collejre, 


* Rot. Pat. 4 Edw. HI.; Rot. Liberat. 5 Emv. Ill,; Rot. Claus. 
10 Edw. lil. Ashmolk, p. 070; Barnes, p. 46. 

^ Such is tlie statement to be found in the usual authorities, particu¬ 
larly confirmed by a reference to the Patent, TAberate, and Close Uolls, 
Barnes and James. But my MS. says, “ Hee was, in the 7th yeere of his 
father's raigne created earl of Chester and Flint, and by the same charter 
(here the date is given in the margin), IB Martij. An<^. 7 Edw. III. had the 
revenues thereof granted unto him in possession, he being at that tyme 
about 3 yeeres old, and no more,’^ 

llee had alsoe granted unto him all the goods, cbattells, and store of 
cattel), which the king had then uppon anie of the lands of the said earle- 
dom.” Opposite to this, in the margin,—is ** Charter 19 Martij.—An®. 
7 Edw. Ill,” Here is a difference of two months in the dates'of the 
charter; but the mistake probably arose from the resemblance of Mai; and 
Martij, as written in that document. 

’ 'Rymer, 2d October, 1332. 
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Oxford,’ That Dr. Burley paid every possible atten¬ 
tion to bis pupil there is sufficient authority for be¬ 
lieving. To advance bis studies, he had for bis fellow- 
students several youths of noble families, among whom 
was a near kinsman of the doctor’s, Simon, son of Sir 
John Burley, who so ingratiated himself with the 
prince as to be honoured with his favour, which in 
after years proved greatly to his advantage. The 
emulation likely to be excited by such an association 
had the best results; the young earl of Chester making 
most satisfactory progress in all that then formed the 
groundwork of the education of a i)rincc. 

In bis son’s seventh year, at the death of Jolm of 
Eltham, earl of Cornwall, king Edward created him 
duke of Cornwall,^ at a full parliameut held at West¬ 
minster, on the 17th of March, 1337, presenting him 
with his charter of creation, and girding him with a 
sword. This was the origin of the ducal title in this 
country.'* The new-created duke immediately exer¬ 
cised the privilege this distinction allowed him, by 
conferring the honour of knighthood on twenty of the 
bravest young gentlemen of his fatlier’s court.* 

lie thus became possessed of extensive and valuable 
property in Cornwall and other counties, witli the va¬ 
luable stannaries, the coinage of tin, and all the proceeds 

‘ lIoT.iNsnia), Eiifrlish Chronicle, p. 100*2. To Dr. Hurley is attributed 
the Liher de Vita et Moribus Philosophorum et Poetaruin, printed at N'urem- 
bur^, 1479. Ho is thus mentioned by Pitsa'us : —** Ciualteius Hurheus, 
vir acutissimi in^onii et philosophorum sui temporis facile princeps, 
Fiiit uli({Uiindo (Julielmi Occani Purisiis condi.scipulus sub ma^istro 
Joanne Scoto, siibtili doctore, sod suis j>nuceptoris iu Anglia posteu 
devenit acerrimus impugriator, erainentem ejus in philosuphia scientiain^ 
et subtilis ingouii miram beUcitatem, scripta (|u;b post sc* reliquit abuade 
testaiitur.”— Helalioncs llistoriciC de itebiis dug/icis. 

* AsiiMor.E, p. 670. 

® “ Uee was, moreover,” says ray MS., “by aucthoritie of parliament 
before that time, viz*, in the 11. yere of the king his father’s raigne, created 
duke of Cornewall, uppon the death of John of F.ltham, Itis uncle, who 
was the last earlo of Cornowall. And bad, by tlio same charter (the date 
is given in the margin), 17 Martij, An®. 11 Edw. III. granted unto him in 
possession the revenues of the duchie of Cornewall. And all the profits 
of (he ports, which was dewe to the crowne, within the countie of (Jorne< 
wall, hee being then by the like computation, but about the age of seaven 
yeares,”— Seeuen’s Titles of Honour; Knighton, 2668. 

* Stow, p. 233 ; Hoeinsheo, p. 900. 

VOL. I. P 
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and profits thence arising, as also the profits and 
perquisites of the courts of the stannaries, except only 
1000 marks granted to William Montagu, then earl of 
Salisbury, and his heirs, out of the proceeds, till lands 
were provided for the earl of that yearly value.* 

Hut whatever credit may he due to the learned 
Doctor Burley for the degree of instruction he gave his 
royal pupil, there is good grounds for conjecturing 
that, in his education, he received very important 
assistance both from queen Philippa and king Edward. 
The former, by her affectionate counsels and the influ¬ 
ence of her amiable nature, moulded his disposition 
to a generous sympathy with all that was kind and 
noble in humanity : nor was she deficient in intellectual 
power to lead her son’s mind to the contemplation of 
the highest truths of moral doctrine, or to impress on 
it a proper sense of every social and religious obliga¬ 
tion. The martial spirit of the king, his remarkable 
sagacity and extraordinary decision of character, did also 
their oflice, and did their office well. The boy’s earliest 
impressions he took care should bear a warlike aspect; 
and the aspirations of the youth were as attentively 
directed to purposes that were manly, chivalrous, and 
ennobling. 

To enable his son to acquire as quickly as possible 
those habits of business necessary for the fulfilment of 
the duties he would be called upon to perform, to 
impress on his mind a sense of their responsibility, and 
perhaps to draw the nobles, the clergy, and the people 
towards him, as closely as was expedient, he lost no 
opportunity of bringing him into public notice. When 
the pope - sent into England the cardinal of St. Praxed, 
and the cardinal of St. Mary in Aquira, as mediators 
between the kings of France and England, according 
to the king’s order, the archbishop of Canterbury, the 
bishops of Winchester, Ely, Chichester, Coventry, and 
Lichfield, with the mayor and aldermen of the city of 
London, went forth in state to meet them on Shooter’s 
Hill; and the young duke of Cornwall, with the earl 


* Barnes, p. 45. 


’ Asuhole, p. 649. 
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of Surrey and many others of the nobility, received 
them a mile without the city.^ 

When Edward left the kingdom in July 1338, the 
young prince was named custos, or warden of the 
realm ; and a council, of which the archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury was a member, was appointed to afford him 
every necessary assistance.^ In the same month he is 
found holding a parliament at Northampton,’ where 
supplies were obtained to a considerable amount^* to 
assist the king in carrying on the war he was then 
waging. 

In the following year the king kept his Christmas 
at Antwerp with great sjdendour, where the queen and 
her ladies were already assembled ; and “ to adorn the 
solemnity the better,” he sent for prince Edward,® 
whose graceful figure, even at that early period, was 
much commended by the lords and ladies of the court. 
Here another match w'as set on foot, and the lady now 
eho.sen for him was the duke of Brabant’s fair daughter, 
the lady Margaret, then but four years oldbut this 
jnet with the fate of the other, the alleged cause of 
breaking it off being the disinclination of the pontiff, 
through the intrigues of the French king, to grant a 


* Ilm.iNsiiKD, English ChronicUt p* 901, 

^ Jiy.MKR, tom, ii. pari 4. My MS. authority here differs again from 
the ordinary accounts, 'i’he writer sa^s, ** Lastlic bee was by aucihoritie 
of parliament made viceroye, or guardian of the kin^dome, during the time 
that the king his father was beyonde the seas.” And by another charter 
(the dates of both are given in the margin), An°. 14 Edw, III. 27 Maij, 
Parlhiment JUUls; An®. 14 Edw. 111.charter,28 Maij; An®. 14 Kdw, III. of 
the same date, there was assigned unto him certen noblemen to be of his 
counsel! in the governm*. of the realm during y^ king’s absence.” 

“ And by this aucthoritie,” the writer adds lower down the page, “ be 
summoned and contynewed parliaments, granted letters patients, and did 
all Unfortunately the vellum has been cut in such 

a manner as to render the last line illegible. In the Parliament Halls, in 
which this distinction is recorded, it is mentioned in the following words: 

Ill cst assentus et accordez, que monseigneur le due de Cornwall soit 
gardien d’Engleterre en absence nostre seigneur le roy,” &c. 

® IlARNfcS, p. 125. 

* Knioutok, 2571. The three counties of Leicester, Lincoln, and 
Northampton, only, being taxed in 1211 sacks of wool. Besides which, he 
had an aid of the bishops, abbots, priors, rectors, vicars, and justices, who 
went not with him to the war, of some 1001. a piece, others 2001., accord¬ 
ing to their estates and abilities. 

* Walsinoham, Hist- p. 132. • SAwnroHD, p. 184. 
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dispensation, as the parties were within the third de¬ 
gree of consanguinity.1 King Edward gave another 
evidence of his liberality towards his heir, in the shape 
of some valuable church revenues. 

In consequence of the young warden of England 
being abroad when the next session of parliament ap- 
proached, a commission was appointed, consisting of 
the archbishops of Canterbury and York, the dean of 
York, Sir John Willoughby (the deputy lord chief 
justice). Sir John Stonore (justice of the king’s bench), 
and Sir John St. Paul, to begin, continue, and end 
the parliament, for and in the name of the king and of 
the lord warden of England, until his or his father’s 
return.- 

Eorced so unusually early into public life, it might 
he supposed that the duke of Cornwall’s education 
would in consc(iucncc have sufi'ered from neglect, as it 
is scarcely to be ex|)cctcd that, under such circum¬ 
stances, the usiial degree of attention could be be¬ 
stowed upon it; but so far from this being the case, 
there are many evidences to be met with which shew’ 
that he was quite as forward in the learning usually 
possessed by the young nobility of his age as any of 
his associates. Nevertheless, being made a constant 
spectator of martial shows and games, hearing conti¬ 
nually of the great achievements of his heroic father, 
and enjoying the society of many of the bravest spirits 
of the time, it is not surprising that his mind should, 
in his early youth, have shewn a more decided ten¬ 
dency for the accomplishments of the warrior than for 
those of the scholar. 

In the following two or three years he is found 
exercising the office of lieutenant of tlie kingdom, 
and in his place in parliament, by his presence at least, 
helping to obtain those liberal supplies which were 
voted for his father’s use, whilst pursuing his career of 
conquest on the other side of the Channel. At the 

' Asiimoee, p. 675. 

* The commission began “ Eduardus P. Gr/’ &c. and ended, Teste 
Eduardo, duce Cornubiie et Com. Cestr. filio nostro eburissimo, gardiano 
de Angl.’' 
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reDirn of the king, a parliaraent was held at his palace 
of Westminster, on the 28th day of April, 1343, wherein 
one of the first acts of the monarch was the creating 
of his son prince of Wales,* which was done by in¬ 
vesting him with a coronet, a gold ring and a silver 
rod (a gold rod was subsequently used), with an ex¬ 
ceedingly impressive ceremony. Liberal grants were 
conferred at the same time for the ])urpose of enabling 
the prince to maintain a proper appearance, which, 
added to his former gifts, made a very handsome 
revenue. The addition made to the prince’s income, 
he now received, consisted of the royal domains in 
Wales, with the goods and chattels, victuals, arms, 
horses, oxen, cows, claims and dues in the principality 
belonging to the king." Festivities and chivalric 


* Asiimot.e’s Garter, p. (>71, et M6’. )'ct, An>^L in Bihl. C, C. C. 
c. ‘226. In the original letters patent the initial loiter represents kin^ 
Kdwartl standing under a canopy of state, conferring this di.stiuction on 
his son. 

* Rot. Rat. 17 Edw. HI. 'Hie particulars of this grant are enu- 
ineratt‘d in a writ directed to William Emolden, ordering him to deliver 
them to the prince or his atiomey, together with this dignity.—.U aunes^ 
p. 27.‘>. 'riie MS. account of the princes of Wales in iny possession says, 
“ 'j his prince, Edward of Wyndsor, being, after the death of his father, 
king, hy the name of king Edward the Third, did, by tlie authoritie of 
parliament, in the 17th yoere of his raigiie, cn ate his soiine Edward, sur- 
named the Black J*rince, to be iirince of Wales, with the principnllitie 
and the revenewes thereof in possession. And the lands of Hico ap 
Marydick attaynted, hee being then about E3 yeeres old.'’ Ehe references 
in the margin are, ** Charter, 12 Mali, an, 17 Edw, J//,” and “ Termian 
Michii. An, 18 Edw. Ill, Eotula 6, ex parte liememoralores ThesaarariJ 
in Curt SceiJ.*' “ llee had also graunted unto liim by those charters 
(named in the margin), Charter, 12 MaiJ, an, 17 Kdw, III, el Charter, 
18 MartiJ, aniio 7 Edw. 1JJ.: tho advow’sons of all the cathodrall 
churches. The avovdance of bishopricks, and the issues and jirofitts of 
the teinporakies of bishopricks, abbies, chauntries, and coliedges, with 
all the proHitts to the said principnllitie and earledome, or to the king in 
those parts belonging, being about 10 yeeres old as aforesaid.” The 
yearly revenue of the prince is thus given by the same authority:— 

** And nowe to sett downe after a per- Comission rf 
feet manner what all the yeerlie reve- survey and the 
newes of the principalUtie of Wales, the proceeding's 
duebte of Cornewall, and the earledome therenppon An\ 
of Chester, in those dales did amount 50 Kdw, IIJ, 
unto, over and besides the principalUtie Remayninge 
of A({uituine, and the severall stocKS and amongst y‘ re~ 
stores of cattell and orrerays of rent cordes. Tower 
before spoken of. It is to be understood of London, 
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shows followed the investiture of tliis new clignitv, in 
which the nobles vied with their monarch in doing 
honour to the occasion. 

With this period may fairly have commenced his 
martial education, and no effort was spared by his 
gallant father to make it as perfect as the heroic cha¬ 
racter of the times required. The prince possessed an 
important advantage in having for his principal in¬ 
structor one so near and dear to him, who, besides 
being adorned with every knightly accomplishment, 
was so little advanced in the period of manhood as to 
be able to enjoy the pleasures of youth with as fresh a 
spirit as could have been evinced by his son. There 
was a difference only of eighteen years between their 
ages, so that they stood in that respect more like a 
younger and elder brother, than a parent and child. 
Comi)anionship on such a footing could scarcely fail of 
having the best result. The pupil loved his mentor 
with that enthusiasm which ennobling impressions 
excite in the youthful intellect disposed to receive them, 
and strove earnestly to imitate the qualities he could 
not contemplate without admiration; whilst the master 
putting aside his kingly character, influenced by the 
pride both of the father and of the teacher, regarded 
the promise of excellence his instruction every day 
brought forth, as fresh impulses to exertion, and every 
day found their effects in a stronger appeal to his 
pride and to his affections. 

The military spirit which was so prominent a 


that by an exact survey of extent taken 
upon the death of this prince therebie to 
allott unto the prtneesse, his wief, a full 
third part for her dower. Then did 
that whole re- li, t. d. 

venewe yeerlio The priiicipallitie of Wales 4871 12 64*^ 
in rents of as. It. s. d, 

sisse end other The duchieofCornewall.. 5415 18 |'9982 12 8}.’* 

profitta, amount I 

unto y* some The earledome of Chester 1695 1 8 J 
of> viz.— 

In adding: these sums the writer has made the total a penny more 
than it ought to be. Such a sum at the present day would be equivalent 
to 100,0001. 
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feature throughout the reign of king Edward, he 
fostered in his son by means of every available re¬ 
source, not the least effective of which was the mili¬ 
tary spectacles, which at that period made England 
appear one vast theatre of arms, to which Hocked 
crowds of valiant adventurers from all parts of 
Christian Europe, with the hope of advancement, or 
the expectation of pleasure. 

'I'hough the prince was as yet too young to share 
in the dangers of the tournament, he was being care¬ 
fully qualified to endure them. The education of the 
body was of far more consequence in that warlike age than 
that of the mind—a capability of great and continued 
muscular exertion being the first requisite in an aspirant 
for the honours of knighthood. It, therefore, became 
necessary that his youthful limbs should be inured to 
the weight of the armour then in fashion, and should 
obtain the physical power required, when fully armed, 
to employ his weapons with ett'ect. The satisfaction 
exhibited by the peojtle of England at beholding in 
the person of their prince indications of an athletic 
manhood, may readily be understood, and in many of 
the old chronicles are to be found evidences of the great 
pleasure with which these indications were generally 
regarded. 

Mis gallant father took every advantage of this 
feeling, and continued to bring the prince before 
the public eye on every occasion. He sat with 
the king in full parliament in 1344; but he was 
brought forward more prominently in the following 
year, when he accompanied him on a visit to the 
people of Flanders, which had for its object, by means 
of the extraordinary iufiuence of Jacob von Artevelde 
over his fellow-countrymen, the setting aside the 
supremacy of their lord, who was attached to the 
interests of France, on consideration that the king 
should endow tlie young prince of Wales with the 
government of the country, and raise the earldom of 
Flanders into a dukedom. 

These conditions having been agreed to, about the 
feast of St. John the Baptist, king Edward left his 
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son Lionel his lieutenant during his absence,^ and 
accompanied hy the prince and a splendid retinue, 
sailed from Sandwich with a powerful armament, and 
y)eedily appeared before Sluys. The chief men of 
Flanders were magnificently entertained^ hy the mo¬ 
narch on board his ship “the Catherine,” and after 
they had freely partaken of his hospitality, Jacob von 
Artevelde rose, and directing his speech to tlie Fle¬ 
mings, began extolling the king of England’s great 
power, either to protect his friends or to punish his 
enemies. 

Jhit in this important business von Artevelde 
had been proceeding with an indiscreet haste, either 
over-estimating his power over his countrymen, or not 
considering sufheiently their political prejudices. It 
is true that they were well disposed towards the king 
of England, and greatly admired his young and jiro- 
mising son, — it is equally certain that the able man 
who sought to persuade them to submit to “ the hon¬ 
ourable government” of the prince of Wales and his 
illustrious father, had, for some time past, been re¬ 
garded by them as their guardian and leader, and 
whose lightest wish was siiro of receiving unqualified 
obedience; but the respect they owed to their heredi¬ 
tary lords had been so firmly fixed in all their habits 
of thinking and feeling, that the eloquence even of 
this well-established favourite, not only could not 
shake it in the slightest degree, but the originating 
such a proposition made them begin to look upon him 
with distrust and disaffection. 

There does not appear to have been the usual pru¬ 
dence shewn by king Edward in committing himself 
with von Artevelde, before he had ascertained how the 
object to be obtained by him was looked upon by the 
Flemings. It was too bold an experiment to have 
been so rashly hazarded, as nothing held so firm a 
hold upon the habits of the people as the supremacy 
of their natural superiors. It may he easily imagined 

' Abr^gi de I'Uistoire de France, by Le Sicur de Mezeray, p. 23, ad 
kuHCann. 

• Carnes, p. 322 ; Froissart, chap. cxv. 
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that the worthy burgesses did not relish the proposi¬ 
tion, which had been so craftily put to them, indeed, 
they were greatly incensed against von Artevelde for 
entertaining such a purpose ;' yet they hesitated 
about offending so powerful a monarch as Edward the 
Third. They gave an ev.isive reply, and required a 
month’s delay to eiiiible them to consult their fellow- 
citi/.ens. 

Vainly did von Artevelde, seconded by the king, 
attempt to persuade the bui-gesses into their views,— 
the eloquence of the popular orator, once so resistless, 
now fell upon an audience deaf to his most ])Owerful 
appeals, and the sovereign, whose slightest suggestion 
they would, on other occasions, have invested witli tlie 
influence of a law, was now- heard with no other im¬ 
pression than a constrained and cold respect. 

King Edward did not like this appearance of 
things. In his oj)iuion it not only was exceedingly 
prejudicial to his sou’s pretensions to the earldom of 
Flanders, but it was fraught with mischief to his 
esteemed friend and ally, tlie brewer of Ghent; and 
under the impression that the latter had placed him¬ 
self in a situation of imminent danger, he begged of 
him to take a body-guard of 500 Welsh foot,- under 
the command of Sir John Maltravers, sen., and Sir 
William Sturry, when again he mingled with his 
countrymen as usual, and he endeavoured to impress 
on his mind the necessity of being very cautious in 
his proceedings.^ 'riiougli von Artevelde appeared 
to treat the matter lightly, he accepted the escort, and 
with them proceeded on his journey. 

Long before he could reach Ghent, the minds of 
a very large majority of its inhabitants had been in- 

* Mr. James is of opinion that a powerful party had been formed 
against this extraordinary man upon motives unconnected with hia 
partiality to England, and seems to imagiiia that a conflict that took place 
in May 1345, between two of the principal trades at Ghent, in w'hich 
immense numbers were slain on both sides, was their first act of hostility, 
^Edward the Black Prince^ vol. i. p. 313. 

• Holinshed, En^thh CkronicUt p. 926. 

® The Chronicle of Flanderst p, 177, states, that von Artevelde pe¬ 
titioned-Edward for assistance, when he discovered the critical situation 
in which he had placed himself. 

p 2 
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flamed against him by artful representations created 
by his enemies, tiie chief of whom was Gerard Denis, 
an influential burgess, holding the office of dean of 
the weavers, a man of inordinate ambition and little 
talent, who had for some time been desirous of over¬ 
throwing his powerful rival. By stating that vou 
Artevelde was attempting to depose their rightful 
lord, and introduce an alien to rule over them, they 
readily created general murmurs among the coinmoiis; 
but when they more earnestly asserted that he had 
gathered in the whole revenues of Flanders for the 
last seven years, of which* he had given no account, 
but sipiandered vast sums, and secretly conveyed the 
rest to England as a provision when he had ruined his 
country, they broke out into open threats, and evi¬ 
dently intended to call him to a severe account. 

Jacob von Artevelde first proceeded to the towns 
of Bruges and Ypres, where, notwithstanding the 
efforts made to prejudice the people against him, 
he succeeded in satisfying their minds of the honesty 
of his intentions ancl the policy of his views, lie 
then hastened, with increased confidence, to Ghent, 
with oidy a portion of his escort. The inhabitants 
were prepared for his visit.^ He had scarcely obtained 
access to his house when it was attacked by a tunnd- 
tuous body of armed citizens, and in the riot he was 
miserably slain. 

Thus perished one of the most remarkable men of 
an age, fruitful, in an extraordinary degree, of minds 
of the same vigorous stamp. As a popular loader, ho 
was very superior either to Rienzi or Masaniello, but 
his fate was as little creditable as theirs to the power 
that had given him his dangerous pre-eminence. He 
had ruled with singular ability, at a period when ruling 
was a very difficult art to practise satisfactorily, one 


* Now see how unfortunately it fell out, for if he bad gone to Ghent 
instead of to Uriiges and Ypres, and had remonstrated with them upon 
the quarrel of the king of Kugland, they would all have consented to his 
wishes, as those of the two above-mentioned towns bad done; but ha 
trusted so much to his prosperity and greatness, that he thought be would 
recover every thing back in a little time.— Froissart, chap. cxv. 
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of the most factious and turbulent communities in 
Europe, and he had been hastily sacrificed by his 
countrymen to an intrij'ue set on foot by men jealous 
of his popularity, who possessed not the slightest 
pretensions to fill the void created by his death. As 
for the accusations with which his memory has been 
loaded, the greater portion are unworthy of credit, 
having their source in the party whose enmity cost 
him his life; and the rest disclose rather the imper¬ 
fections of the age than his criminality. It is impos¬ 
sible to read dispassionately the course of his extra¬ 
ordinary career, imperfectly as we are allowed to 
become acquainted with it, without coming to the con¬ 
clusion that it is scarcely too much to chiss him 
amongst the greatest men of the age in which he 
lived.' 

King Edward both admired and respected his un¬ 
fortunate ally, from whom he Inid received good ser¬ 
vices on many occasions, and when he heard of his 
death he felt no less indignation than regret. Terrible 
were tlie threats he expressed against the murderous 
Flemings,-as he set sail wdth the prince of Wales to 
return to his own country, but their leaders, who had 
now leisure to behold the mischief they had done, and 
to fear the consequences with which it might be fol¬ 
lowed, used every exertion to pacify him and excuse 
themselves. They solemnly swore “ that they knew 
nothing of the matter till it was done ; and that if they 
had, he was the man whom, to the best of their powers, 
they would have defended; and that they w'ere ex¬ 
tremely concerned for his death, for he had governed 
their country very wisely and to their great advan¬ 
tage.”" 

This was said by a deputation of burgesses from the 
most powerful towns of Flanders, except Ghent, who 
had proceeded to Westminster on a safe conduct which 


’ James, vol. i. p. 322. The strong prejudice that entertaining, rather 
than faithful, chronicler, Froissart, has exhibited against von Artevelde, is 
easily accounted for — the latter did not belong to the class whose deeds 
he delighted to dwell upon. 

" Basnes, p. 324. " FnoissABT, chap. cxr. 
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they had asked for, for the express purpose of depre¬ 
cating king Edward’s resentment. They also pro¬ 
mised that the town of Ghent should make satisfaction 
for the murder ; and whilst excusing themselves from 
removing their allegiance from their hereditary lords, 
they made tlie following proposition, which they hoped 
would at least prove their desire for an intimate alli- 
ajice with England: “ Sir,” said they to the king, 
“ you have a fair and noble progeny, both sons and 
daughters; and as for the prince of Wales, your eldest 
son, he cannot choose but be a great prince, without 
tlie accession of Flanders. But then, sir, you have a 
young daughter, and we have a young lord, the earl’s 
son, who is the heir apparent of Flanders, and he is 
now in our custody. So that, if it please you to make 
a match between a daughter of yours and this lord, the 
earldom of Flanders will be for ever after in the hands 
of your posterity.” 

These and other protestations and promises com¬ 
pletely pacified the enraged monarch, and the Flemings 
were again taken into favour. Instead of fulfilling 
bis threats, he published a proclamation, declaring bis 
voyage to Flanders had re-established his interests in 
that country, and that he was more generally acknow¬ 
ledged by its inhabitants legitimate king of Franco 
than ever be had been before.^ 

How the young prince digested his disappointment 
we are not told, but probably it had very little effect 
upon him, and other objects soon obliterated whatever 
impression it might have made. Prominent amongst 
these was a project set on foot for his marriage with a 
daughter of Alphonso the Brave, king of Portugal, 
which, however, met with the fate of its predecessors. 
A French historian,- not satisfied with the numerous 
schemes that really existed for making the youthful 
jtriiice a husband, ventures to mention an alliance 

* Rymer, tom. ii. partiv. p. 185. Froissart says, **Theso speeches 
soflenod very much the anger and ill-will of the king of England, and in 
the end both he and the Flemings were ecjually satisfied w’ith each other. 
Thus, by degrees, was the death of Jacob von Artevelde forgotten."*— 
Chap. cjtv. 

* Mezeray, p. S4« 
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n osed by the Flemings with the daughter of their 
, which eould never have been entertained, as the 
earl of Flanders had no daughter to marry. 

But there were other matters at that time much 
more likely to attract his attention. He was now 
onterijig his sixteenth year, and busily engaged in per¬ 
fecting himself in every knightly accomplishment. 
Sufficient has already been said of his appearance, 
to j)rej)arc the reader for the handsome features, and 
person no less graceful than vigorous, which now 
begaii to be conspicuous in the military spectacles and 
games his gallant father delighted to encourage. If 
example had any efficacy in teaching, few scholars 
could have been so Avell off in that respect as the prince 
of Wales, for he had constantly before his eyes many 
of the most distinguished knights in Christendom, and 
the associates of his own age were such only as shewed 
promise of high daring, and were influenced by a 
proper chivalrous enthusiasm. Several of these youth¬ 
ful aspirants for the honours and dangers of knight¬ 
hood ultimately proved themselves well worthy of their 
association, for their names will be found conspicuous 
in the list of heroic spirits which the wars of Edward 
and his son brought into active developement. 

Amongst the lessons with which his mind was in¬ 
culcated, the one most readily and completely learned 
appears to have been munificence. • In the present age, 
this would not escape being called extravagance, and 
be condemned as partaking very largely of folly and 
criminality, but we know not how necessary it was to 
enable the young prince to sustain his princely charac¬ 
ter, not only according to his ideas of it, but according 
to the conceptions of those by whom he was likely to 
be most powerfully influenced.' His father was pro¬ 
digal to a fault, indeed excessive expenditure was gene¬ 
rally regarded as a proper accompaniment to high 
station; and in deference to this impression, every great 
commander sought to distinguish himself by display- 

' It was absolutely necessary for every leader desirous of establishing 
a reputation in the world of chivalry, to display an extent of generosity 
which, in these economical times, appears incredible. 
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ing as little prudence in his expenses as it was possible 
for him to possess: often with great inconvenience 
to himself and others. But no one felt this more 
severely than the king of England and the prince of 
Wales, and no one profited so little by the very un¬ 
pleasant lessons they were then taught. 

The young prince was now actively preparing to 
commence his martial career, and to do so with proper 
effect he was induced to maintain an enormous military 
establishment. As the armament his father was now 
collecting for the invasion of France did not leave the 
English shores for at least a year after the time it was 
expected to sail, he was put to an immense expense 
in maintaining his portion of it during the interval. 
This led him to contract very heavy debts, which so 
pressed upon him that the king allowed him to con¬ 
vey his property by will to executors empowered to 
hold his lands and enjoy their proceeds for one year 
after his decease.‘ 

At this period all England rang with preparations 
for the approaching campaign, and amoitgst those who 
were most impatient of the delay which their magni¬ 
tude occasioned, was the youthful hero to whom all the 
chivalry of the kingdom looked with iuiugle<l pride 
and hope. At last, about the middle of the month of 
July 1346," the fleet, consisting of 1600 vessels, large 
and small,'' according to some authorities, but of a 
much less number according to others,'* stiiled from the 
Isle of Wight. The prince of Wales was in the king’s 
ship, and as he gazed upon the magnificent armament, 
stretching far and wide over the sea, with what pride 
and exultation must he have regarded a spectacle so 
capable of making a powerful impression on a youthful 
mind! During the voyage he had ample time to enjoy 
his own speculations. In his situation they could not 
have been otherwise than pleasurable; hopes of honour¬ 
able renown and prospects of glorious achievements 

' Rymer, tom. ii. part iv. p, 201. ’ Ibid. p. 202. 

* Knighton, 1585. 

* Stow says 1000; Si’ebd, about the same number; Giovanni Villanx, 
600 f and Mezebay, 200. 
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must have niitiglecl largely with his desire to shew 
himself worthy of the father he had the good fortune 
to possess. The view of the hostile coast was not likely 
to extinguish his ardent aspirations, though he vvas 
forced to interrupt them to join in the general pre- 
jrarations for disembarkation. The quota he had been 
called upon to furnish from the princij)ality consisted 
of 3550 men. Wales, however, coutrilmted to the 
Ihiglish army in all no less than 12,000 men. As yet 
he was not allbwed a separate command; but that 
distinction w.is only delayed till he had obtained a 
sufficient insight into military affairs. 

'I'lio first step tow'ards it, he obtained at La Hogue 
in Normandy, where the army dissembarked, on the 
]8tli of July, by receiving from the hands of his father, 
the Iionour of knighthood,‘ at which time he was exactly 
sixteen years and twenty-seven days old.- The cere¬ 
mony was conducted with ])cculiar solemnity, to the 
great gratification of the warlike spectators. Soon 
afterwards he accompanied the king in the march of 
the army through tin; enemy’s country, and w’as enabled 
to see sufficient of the practice of w'ar in the skirmishes, 
seiges, and assaults that followetl, to give him a very 
tolerable idea of what would be re([uired of him when 
he became an actor in such doings instead of a spec¬ 
tator. 

The lessons he received were not lost upon him. 
lie proceeded on his course, advancing as rapidly in 
his military education as did his warlike parent in his 
career of conquest, till they reached Poissy;^ where, 
whilst king Edward held his court in the Abbey, the 
prince of Wales held his, with almost equal state, in 
another magnificent building in the neighbourhood; 
and here they celebrated the festival of the Assumption 
with so much splendour as to have excited the astonish¬ 
ment of the chroniclers of the time. 

The progress of the English army from La Hogue 
to the field of Cressy has already been narrated.'* 

^ Ryher, vol. ii. part iv. p. 205. ^ Barnes, p. S4t. 

’ Froissart, chap, cxxtv. 

* See Lif e of Edward of WindaoTt Chap. rii. 
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Requesting the reader to bear in mind the circum¬ 
stances under which the rival armaments were brought 
in opposition to each other, in the next chapter he will 
be made a spectator of the most memorable contest 
upon record. 

Now an opportunity offered for Edward of Wood- 
stock to shew what proficiency he had made in his 
military studies, and in availing himself of it, he was 
to commence in earnest his career, in the knightly 
character he had loved to contemplate, and aspired so 
fervently to possess. 



CHAPTER II. 


King: Edward commits to the Prince of Wales the Cogimand of the prin¬ 
cipal iliviMon of his Army—Arrunfjements of the English to meet the 
Enemy — 'I'he liattlo of Cressy —Terrible attack of the French on the 
division of the Prince of Wales—His Gallantry—His Friends send to 
the King for Assurance — The King’s Answer—The French Heaten 
Hack- (’liarge of the Prince on their Broken Columns—Heroic 
Conduct and Death of the old King of Bohemia—The Prince of 
Wales’s Feathers—Complete Defeat ol the French — Meeting of King 
Fidward and his Son after the Battle—Humility of the Victors — Ad- 
miralion of the English Army of the Bravery and Modesty of tlie 
Prince of Wales — 'J’he Prince at the Camp before Calais — Appears 
before th<i Parliament at Westminster to Iiasten the Supplies—Returns 
to Calais— Intercedes after its Surrender for the I.ives of the Burgesses 
—Obtains his First .separate Command—Mis increasing Reputation— 
Returns with the King to England — Warlike Entertainments given 
in his Honour—Distinguishes himself at Tournaments—Delights in 
Field-Sports — Cultivates a literary Taste—Accompanies his Father 
in Disguise to repel an attempted Seizure of Calais by the French — 
Rescues him when surrounded by the Enemy — A Banquet given by 
the King- 'I’lie Prince serves in the First Cour.so — Institution of the 
Order of the Garter—The Prince created the First Knight—Judi¬ 
cial Combat— An English Fleet—Ih© Prince commands one of the 
principal Ships—His daring Attack on a Spanish Ship of the largest 
size while, his own is sinking—Appearance of the Prince on his 
coming of Age — Ilis Gallantries at that Period —He quells a Riot in 
Cheshire— Extensive Preparations for an Invasion of France —Sen¬ 
sation pioduced in Enghiinl wlien it became known that the F^xpedition 
was to be under the Command of the Friuce of Wales. 


Ai.l the preliminary arrangements having been 
completed by the two armies, as far as taking up their 
proper jiositions, and the king of England having re¬ 
tired to his post of observation, the combatants waited 
for the signal of attack. That the battle would be 
a fierce one, he could not have entertained a doubt; 
but like gold that is tried in the furnace, its fierceness 
would but the better try the metal of his heroic son. 

It is not difficult to imagine what were the young 
prince’s feelings at receiving the command of a fine 
body of men, consisting of 800 men-at-arms, 4000 
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archers, and 6000 “valiant Welshmen,”* lie took 
up his position on the right, accompanied hy the earls 
of Warwick and Oxford, Godfrey of Harcourt, Ralph 
Stafford, John do la Ware, Thomas Holland, Reginald 
Cobham, Bartholomew Burwash and his sou, and lord 
John Bohun, his son-in-law; lords Robert Boncliier, 
John Chandos and Thomas Clifford, with several of the 
most distinguished knights in the English army. His 
archers were placed in the form of a harrow, about 200 
in front, and 40 in depth, at the bottom of which stood 
the young prince on foot, in the midst of his square 
battalion of men-at-arms.- He was not destined to 
wait long. From their immense army of upwards of 
100,000 men,* a detachment of 15,000 of the Genoese 
cross-bowmen approached to commence the battle, 
commanded by Horia aiid Grimaldi, names celebrated 
in European warfare. They had had to march three 
leagues that day, which greatly disinclined them to put 
forth any extraordinary exertions on behalf of their 
monarch;^ and a storm of rain coming on, as may be 
supposed, did not make them more desirous of the 
conflict;* nevertheless, they proceeded forward with a 
proper martial bearing, and in their usual manner, 
“ making a great leap and shouting horribly to amaze 
their enemies, who yet stood still with their bows ready 
and their arrows nocked.”*’ The rain passed harm¬ 
lessly over the prince’s troops, and the sun, which just 
then burst out from a cloud behind them, making a 
spacious rainbow, dazzled so the sight of their foes, 
that they could not well take aim. Still they advanced 
shouting and leaping. The well-disciplined English 
archers all this while neither moved nor spoke. At 
last the Genoese took a last leap, and raiseil a last 
shout, and being within shot of their enemies, they let 

* Giovanni V iLLANi,lxii. c. 66, p. 877. Froissart reduces the archers 
one haU', and the Welsh foot to 1000# 

* lloLlNSHED, p. 933. 

^ Fkoissart, chap, cxxxii.; Mezeray, p. 26. 

* Barnes, p. 367. 

* ViLLANi, p. 876 j Knighton, 2587 ; Mezeray, p, 27 j Froissart, 
Speed, Hounshed, and VValsincham, Hut. p. 137. 

^ Barnes, p. 358. 
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fly a cloud of quarrels; but these fell short of their 
mark in consequence of the rain having slackened their 
bow-strings. Then the English archers, whose bows 
had been protected by their cases during the recent 
storm, advanced one pace, and drawing their arrows 
home, discharged them simultaneously amongst the ap¬ 
proaching Genoese, with such irresistible force, and 
with so admirable an aim, that the latter, panic-struck 
by the immense slaughter it occasioned, would not wait to 
receive a second flight; but flinging away their arms, en¬ 
deavoured to disperse as speedily as they could.‘ King 
Philip beheld their cowardice with the greatest indig¬ 
nation, and gave orders to slay them as they fled^- and 
an attempt was made to cut a way through them to 
commence a charge upon the English, which presently 
threw that part of the I’rencharmy into confusion ; the 
cavalry struggling to break through the infantry, and 
the latter striving earnestly to retreat behind them. 
Some sought to save themselves by hamstringing the 
horses. The English archers, taking advantage of this 
state of things, poured in their deadly shower without 
ceasing, and whilst horse and foot were entangled toge¬ 
ther on the ground, “ certain rough fellows among the 
English” rushed in upon them, and with long knives 
soon put an end to the struggles of some hundreds, with 
a total inditference to their rank or reputation. 

'I’he second battalion of the French army, under 
the command of the count d’Alengon, ultimately made 
their way to the prince of Wales, who had advanced to 
meet them, and attacked the men-at-arms around him 
with terrible impetuosity. The young commander 
was placed in a very critical situation—opposed to a 
vastly superior force composed of the flower of French 
chivalry, he and his gallant band were forced to ply 
their weapons with all their skill and strength, and 
with barely a moment’s intermission; for scarcely had 
they succeeded in hewing down such of their enemies 
as pressed most closely upon them, when they were 

' Barnes, p. 338. 

’ Dv SERRbs; Froissart. This scene, ss described in the quaint 
language of lord Bekneus, well deserves a perusal. 
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beset as closely by another phalanx, which, when broken 
and overthrown, was immediately replaced by a third, 
equally close in their ranks and fierce in their attack. 
The French authorities describe the attack of the count 
d’Alen^on as very spirited, and state that the prince of 
Wales would have fallen into the power of his enemies, 
but for the courage of one of his knights. Sir Richard 
de Beaumont, who carried the great banner of the 
principality, which he threw over his chief, placed his 
feet upon it, and with his sword in both hands, kept 
oft'his assailants till succour arrived.* 

The counts d’Alen^on and de Bonthieu, finding 
their division was forced to give way, made an atempt 
to turn the king of England’s position, and commenced 
an attack by the way of the ravine on the side of Wadi- 
court ; but as fast as they made their troops come up, 
the luiglish archers, under cover of their palisades and 
wiigons, brought them to the ground. In the assault 
on these entrenchinents, the Frenchmen were slain in 
hea])s, amongst whom were many noblemen and knights 
of distinction. The count d’Alemjon and the duke do 
Lorraine fell in the first attack, and the count of Flan¬ 
ders shortly afterwards ; but others, undeterred by their 
fate, pressed on, amongst whom the young count of 
Blois, dismounting with his household knights, fought 
his way forward on foot to the very standard of the 
prince of Wales, by whose hand he was slain." King 
Philip was in a situation to observe the battle at this 
interesting point, and was inclined to march his own 
division in support of that part of his army so hotly 
engaged by the English ; but an insurmountable ob¬ 
stacle lay in the way of his progress, in the contending 
Genoese and men-at-arms, who took up too much of 
the narrow field his foes had made choice of, to leave 
him room to employ his fresh troops without their be¬ 
coming entangled with the still struggling masses.'* 

The prince succeeded in cutting to pieces the force 
sent against him ; but this had scarcely been achieved, 
when three fresh squadrons of German cavalry broke 

* Louandrr, HUtoire (VAbbeville, Baron de Constant. 

* Jame8» voJ. i. p. 3(>7. ^ Barnes, p. 358. 
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through the English archers, and made a furious 
charge upon the nien-at-arins.* At this time nearly 
40,000 men must have presscsd round the little plia- 
lanx commanded by the prince of Wales, which being 
noticed by the earls of Northampton and Arundel, they, 
with the second division of the English army, advanced 
to his assistance. The contest raged with redoubled 
violence—no quarter was given—none exj)ected on 
either side. Each man sought his opponent, and, if 
successful, slew him on the spot, and readily engaged 
with tlie next comer. The life of a noble was as little 
regarded as that of a man-at-arms. The most famous 
knight fared no better than the humblest esquire. 
The English had no hope of advancing, and entertained 
no desire to turn back, so that, impelled by a courage 
which could only have been developed in the extraor¬ 
dinary situation in which they were placed, they seemed, 
one and all, disposed to shew themselves capable of 
meeting its dilKculties : their young commander set¬ 
ting them an example which astonished as much it 
deli ghted the veterans Chandos and Warwick, to 
whose guardianship he had been consigned. 

The great ])rei>onderance of the French, and the 
belief that powerful reinforcements were approaching, 
induc('d the earl of Warwick to send for assistance to 
king Edward, who was carefully observing the pro¬ 
gress of the battle from a neighbouring windmill.- 
'fhe message was taken by a knight called Thomas of 
Norwich. 

“Sir,” said he very urgently, “the earl of War¬ 
wick, the earl of Oxford, Sir John Chandos, ami Sir 
Keginald Cobhani, are so fiercely fought wiihal, and 
so hard put to it by the French, that they are in much 
danger; wherefore they desire that you would please 
to set forward to their aid, for they are now disputing 
with the main strength of the enemy, so that if any more 


* J.4MES, vol. ii. 

* Hahne?, p. 368. A portion of this structure still roniains, from 
which an enthusiastic antiipiurv, on a recent visit to the spot, .succeeded 
in wrenching a fragment of one of the original timbers, and brought it 
away as a relic* 
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troops should break through upon them, hoth they, 
and the prince your son, would go nigh to miscarry.’ 

“ Well,” said the king, •who had obtained a tho¬ 
rough knowledge of the state of the field, and was too 
good a general not to be able to predict the result, “ is 
my son dead, or wounded, or felled to the ground ? 
for I see the French standards drop, and conclude no 
otherwise but that things are yet in good case.” 

“ No, sir,” replied Sir Thomas ; “ thanks be to God 
our prince is yet well, but he begins to want some 
assistance.” 

“ Go you back,” said the king, “ and bid them 
that sent you to take care to trouble me no further while 
my son is alive; but let him take pains to win his own 
spurs, and to deserve the honour of knighthood, which 
I so lately conferred upon him; for I am resolved, by 
the grace of God,” added he, in a spirit worthy of the 
father of such a son, “ that the reputation of this 
glorious day shall fall to his portion and to those that 
are with him.”* 

By the time their messenger had returned, the 
prince and his heroic associates had beaten back the 
forces of the enemy by whom they had been assailed, 
and when they became aware that it was the king’s 
opinion they ought to be able to maintain their position 
without any assistance, they regretted having sent to 
him, and, as tliough hi the desire to make amends for 
their error, speedily changed their defence into an 
attack.® They advanced in close order with the 
archers at each wing, and fell on the still superior 
forces of the French king %vith an impetuosity that 

* Froissaht, chap, cxxix. Loi»i) Rfrnfrs* version of this passap^e is, 
as usual, peculiarly picturesque. French authors assert that tlie king did 
advance to liis son's assistance as the latter was resisting the attack of 
the last division of the French army, under the command of the king of 
France.~.LovANDnE, Httktoire dM66evi7/e. Baron de Constant. 

Mr. James appears to prefer the account given by Froissart of this 
part of the battle to that to be found in Barnes ; but I aee nothing 
unreasonable in the idea that, having successfully defended his position 
against several fierce attacks, the prince of Wales should have advanced 
all the force at his command upon the dispirited and beaten enemy ; and, 
after a sanguinary struggle, have driven his scattered hosts from the 
field. 
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could not be resisted.* The Frenchmen gave way, 
and the English pressed on, scattering dismay and 
death in their ranks. The sword, the battle-axe, the 
arrow, and the spear, in the hands of these gallant 
men, seem impelled with a force no armour could 
with.stand. Every blow was the message of death; 
for if the crushed skull or maimed limb did not prove 
immediately fatal, the wounded had short sufferings,— 
the dying and the dead fell on them in heaps, beneath 
which they were speedily stiHed, or were soon trampled 
to death in the melee of the furious combatants. 

It was about this period of the battle that the king 
of Bohemia, who, though deprived of sight,- and 
afflicted with other infirmities of age, possessed as 
manly and gallant a spirit as the youngest knight in 
his company, obtained a knowledge of the state of the 
battle. He had been in many a hard-fought field, 
and had gained a great reputation for his valour and 
experience in martial affairs. Having joined the king 
of France, with his son Charles of Luxeinburgh, his 
chief friends, and all their military power, he sat on 
his horse in a situation as close as possible to the scene 
in which he knew they were hotly engaged with the 
])rince of Wales. lie did not learn that most of the 
gallant noblemen and knights he had brought with 
him had been slain, or that his son, after beholding the 
fall of Iris own banner and the rout of his forces, had, 
as rapidly as three severe wounds he had received^ 
would allow, put his horse to its utmost speed, and 
throwing from him the rich surcoat of his arms to 
escape recognition, made off to the nearest place of 
safety but the unsatisfactory answers he got to his 
eager questions excited the veteran’s suspicion. 

“ Gallant sirs,” he exclaimed, in an uncontrollable 
desire that the close of his career should not disgrace 
his reputation, “ you are my vassals, my compa¬ 
nions, my friends, in this expedition; I desire now, only 

* Barnfs. p. 3;j9. * Vilvani, p. 878; Mezeray, p. 27. 

^ This deprivation has been attributed to poison.— Bonamy, M(m. da 

VActMmie, vol. xxiii. 

* VlLEANI, p. 878. 
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this last piece of service of you, that yon will being 
me forward so near to these English, that I may deal 
among them one good stroke of my sword.” 

The noblemen and knights around him readily un¬ 
dertook to fulfil his wishes. To prevent being sepa¬ 
rated, they fastened their horses together by their 
bridles, and with their blind sovereign in the midst of 
them, rushed into the thickest of the fight.* They 
succeeded in cutting their way to the immediate vi¬ 
cinity of the prince of Wales; the veteran dealt more 
than one good stroke of his sword, and his associates 
fully testified their devotion and gallantry ; but they 
speedily disappeared from the scene, and the next 
day the bodies of the hero and his faithful friends 
were discovered grouped together in the })osition in 
which they had so bravely fought, with the bridles of 
their liorses still firmly fastened.^ 

It has been stated on an authority I am not in¬ 
clined to question,^ that the three ostrich-feathers, 
with the motto of Ich Diene, “ I serve,” the promi¬ 
nent cognisance of our princes of Wales, were borne 
on the field of Cressy on the banner of the king of 
Bohemia, and that Edward of Woodstock immedi¬ 
ately adopted them, by right of conquest.* There 


' Tn t])e Welsh Triads there are mentioiiot! in^ttances ot‘warriors con¬ 
necting; lliemselves to^etht^r when ^oitig info balth* in a in.inner very 
similar. “ Tri Ilualojrion Deulu Yiiis Prydaiii. leulu Caswjillawn Law- 
hir, ddodasunt huuhm en ineirch ar en traed Iiob ddnu oiuiddvnt, urth 
ymladd s'l Serigi Wyddel, y’ Njyherri^ y Gwyddyl ym Mon. A tbeulu 
Uhi, wallawn ab Uritm, yn ymladd a V Saeson. A thenlu Helyn o 
Leyn. yn ymladd ng Kdwyn, ym, Mryn Cenuu, yn Kbo.s.” The three 
fettered tribes of the Isle of Britain ; the tribe of ('uswalbin l.unghaud, 
who put the fetters or bunds on their horses, on their feet two and 
two tog«‘ther, in lighting against Serigi the Irishman, at the Irish stones 
in Anglesea; and the tribe of llhiwallon, the son of Urien, fighting 
agaiii.st the Saxons; and the tribe of Belyn of Lloyn, fighting against 
Edwin, ut Bryn (^enon in Khos. 

Fuoissart, chap, cxxix. A stone cross w*as erected to mark the 
spot where this brave monarch lost his life, which, after having been 
throw’n down and neglected for many years, has been restored to its 
former position, or very near, and may'^ be seen on the road marked in the 
map ** Chemin de BArra^e/* For an engraving of it see Archaologia, 
vol. xxviii. p. 192. 

® Camden. 

* This will also be found fully stated in Ssnoford a Genealogical His- 
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exists no evidence to support this statement, except it 
be found in the consonance of such an appropriation 
with the spirit of the age; but there can be no doubt 
of the young hero’s title to that and every other de¬ 
coration by which he could have received the honour 
merited by his extraordinary bravery. 

The battle is said to have lasted from before four 
o’clock in the morning till night,* and during the 
greater portion of this time the prince of Wales was 
personally engaged in the unequal contest, displaying 
a degree of courage, hardihood, and skill, that for 
many a year afterwards became a theme which made 
every tongue eloquent, from one end of England to 
the other. Nor did he lessen his exertions till the 
king of France had sought safety in flight, and his 
immense hosts were so overthrown and scattered that 
further conflict was not to be expected. Believing 
the victory to be entirely won, he then ordered liglits 
and fires to be made, to direct the rest of the army 
where to find him ; which presently brought his father, 
■who, taking off his helmet for the first time during 
the day, embraced and caressed him with the most 
intense affection, and commended his conduct before 
all his nobles, in language worthy of the object and 
the occasion. The army that evening returned public 
thanks to the Creator for their success,'- and received 
from the king a command to refrain from bragging 
songs and other insults to the enemy. High mass was 
sung with more than usual solemnity,’ and this great 
victory attributed solely to the favour of Providence. 

'I'lie wants of the living who had so greatly ex¬ 
erted themselves were duly cared for, and the dead 
received honourable* burial, particularly the veteran 
John of Luxemburgh, for whom, in respect to his 
memory, king Edward and all his nobles wore mourn- 


P» 182; and in many other works of an historical character. There 
is. however, considerable difierence of opinion on this point amongst 
writers entitled to the reader's consideration. See Architologiat vol. xxiv. 
p. 48, and Willement's Heraldic Notices of Canterbury Cathedral* 

* Mezehay. ^ Froissart, chap. czzx. 

^ Giovanni Villani, lib. xii. e. Izvi. p. 878. 

VOL. I. Q 
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ing, and greatly lamented his death.* The English 
monarch caused his body to be carried in state to the 
abbey of Riscampo, to the marquis his son, by whom 
it was conveyed to Luxemburgh, where it was interred 
with a dignity worthy of the royal soldier’s rank and 
reputation.® In the solemn obsequies that were per¬ 
formed for the gallant dead, the prince of Wales as¬ 
sisted in a spirit of the most sincere grief for the loss to 
the world of so many noble gentlemen; and his be¬ 
haviour after this great and signal triumph was no 
less honourable to him than it had been throughout 
the terrible and trying scenes by which it was secured.® 
The enthusiasm existing in the English camp for 
their youthful hero was as general as it was intense,— 
the veterans were fully as great admirers of his cou¬ 
rage as the younger soldiers, and both, in no mea¬ 
sured terms, expressed their satisfaction at the pros¬ 
pect such nobility of mind, thus early indicated, held 


* Giovanni Viixani, lib. xii, c. Ixvi. p. 878; Barnes, p, 3(14. 
Froissart says that king Kdward sent lord Reginald Cobbam, lord 
StnfVord, and three heralds, to examine the arms of the dead and to write 
down tlieir names; and that the list comprised eleven princes, 1200 
knights, and 30,000 common men,— Chap, cxxxi. 

^ The French authorities state that his remains received honourable 
burial in the chapel of tlie neighbouring abbey of Valloires, where the 
following epitaph used to be shewn :— 

L‘an mil quarante six trois cents, 

Conime la chronitjue tosmoigne, 

Fut apporl6 et mis c<*ans 

Jean Luxembourg, Rui de Behagiie." 

Bohemian historians, however, affirm that their king received sepulture 
in bis own country. Tlie Baron de Constant states that some of his 
remains have found their way to a private museum belonging to a 
manufacturer of porcelain at Treves. 

^ A great deal of ingenuity has been expanded by French authors in 
accounting for the defeat their countrymen experienced at Cressy; but 
Robert Gaguin lays the blame on tlie long vests worn by the French. 
Such garments were, however, adopted only by persons of some distinc* 
tion, and were common to both nations. Jean Touebet, in his epitaph on 
Fhiiip de Valois, says, 

** Puis a Cr^cy peixlis de mes gindarmes, 

'J'rente cinq mille, nonobstant leurs grands armes, 

Par le moyen de leurs acoustremens 
Et chaperons et autre vastemens, 

Lesquels flottoient de toutes parts en terre, 

Qui n’estoient bons pour gens de bieu de guerre.** 
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out. Of the great generals under whose eyes ho had 
distrnguished himself, none regarded him more favour¬ 
ably than the valiant John Chandos—one of the ablest 
andl most successful commanders of his age — who, 
from this time, shewed towards him a devotion that 
ended only with his life. The heroic prince received 
the commendations of such genial spirits with a gi’ace- 
ful modesty, that was ever with him a distinguishing 
characteristic, that still more strongly recommended 
him to their admiration. Of the numerous reminis¬ 
cences of this glorious day, treasured up to be cir¬ 
culated round the social hearths of England, none 
took so prominent a place as those that spoke of the 
gallant bearing of the youthful victor. His name be¬ 
came the property of the minstrels, and many a 
sounding verse was sung in hall and bower in honour 
of his prowess. 

The extent to which he had profited by the lessons 
in war ho had already received, appeared to his proud 
and happy father an excellent inducement to pro¬ 
ceed in a similar course of study; therefore, taking 
the prince with him he marched to Calais,* where 
during its close blockade the young soldier had 
ample opportunity to improve his military education. 
Such was not likely to be lost upon him, but there 
exists no evidence that he was employed against the 
enemy in any action worthy of narration whilst he 
remained with the besieging forces, for it was thought 
proper he should return to England to hasten the 
necessary supplies from the parliament, which his 
appearance before them, whilst all England was 
ringing with his valour, was very likely to do, and 
with this design we find him in Westminster on the 
18th of January, 1347.'* After this business was ac¬ 
complished he returned to the camp, and when the 
town had been won he is found interceding with king 
Edward for the lives of the burgesses of Calais, who, 
with ropes round their necks, had, as required, pre¬ 
sented themselves to their conqueror.® 

' Froissart, chap, clxxxii. ’ Ashmole, p. 707. 

® Barnes, p. 410. 
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On the 4th of August, he accompanied king Ed¬ 
ward and queen Philippa in their triumphal entry’into 
the surrendered city, and shared in the rejoicings 
which followed. But the pleasures which were then 
so liberally held out to all who had assisted in this 
hard-fought and brilliant campaign, enticing as they 
must have been, did not prevent him paying proper 
attention to the skilful arrangements of his father 
for fortifying and provisioning the town he had won.‘ 
This was one of those practical lessons which the king 
so well knew how to teach, and the prince was so well 
inclined to profit by. Nor could the visit of the noble- 
minded Philippa have been without its advantages 
to him, and we can easily imagine after the first fond 
embraces were ytassed, the gentle admonitions and 
affectionate reflections with wliich the loving mother 
addressed her heroic son. 

At the acknowledged bravery of the prince, the 
satisfaction of the king must have been very great, 
and his confidence in his prudence and skill scarcely 
less so, for, shortly after the surrender of Calais, 
he was for the first time allowed a separate com¬ 
mand,'* on which occasion he led a strong detachment 
through the country of the enemy for about thirty 
leagues, to the banks of the Somme, doing much 
damage and collecting considerable booty, without 
experiencing any loss that deserved notice. Such 
results, in connexion with his youth, beauty, and 
admirable behaviour, could not fail of increasing the 
splendour of that reputation so brilliantly commenced 
on the field of Cressy. Under such circumstaiices, 
on the 12th of October’ following, he again set foot 
in England, having sailed in company with the king 
and queen from the shores where both father and 
son had distinguished themselves by achievements which 
render the narrative of theni one of the most glorious 
pages of English history. Numerous were the enter¬ 
tainments which marked the return of the proud and 
happy monarch to his dominions, in which his principal 

* FnoissAHT, ebap. cxld. * Knighton, $596. 

^ Rymsr, tom. iii. part i. p. 23. 
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nobles vied with each other in giving costly shows of 
a military character principally for the gratification of 
the prince of Wales. He was no longer a spectator 
of the knightly deeds which the tournament exhibited ; 
he took his place amongst the best and bravest. At 
Canterbury he headed the challenges, which, besides 
himself, consisted of the earls of Lancaster and Suftolk, 
Sir John Grey, Sir John and Sir Roger Beauchamp, 
Sir Robert Mauley, and Sir John Chandos—the most 
celebrated knights at his father’s court — all wearing 
harness presented by the king;i and bore himself as 
nobly as the worthiest. There were also magnificent 
jousts about the same time held at Eltham in Kent, 
at London, Westminster, Winchester, Windsor, and 
at other places, particularly at Lincoln, where a grand 
tournament was given by the duke of Lancaster,- at 
which were present, l)esides the countess and a brilliant 
throng of ladies, whose chief attraction doubtless was 
the gallant young prince of Wales, ambassadors from the 
king of Spain, who came to negotiate a marriage with 
one of the daughters of king Edward called “Joan of 
the Tower,” then in her thirteenth year, with the 
young infant of Castile and Leon.® lie was, of course, 
“ the observed of all observers,” and his handsome 
and manly appearance, the skill he exhibited in the 
use of his weapons, and the gallantry with which he 
conducted himself on every occasion, appear to have 
won the hearts of all classes of his countrymen, and I 
need not hesitate to add of his countrywomen also. 

“ Sometimes,” says a recent narrator of these scenes, 
“ he ran his course in the armour of another knight, 
sometimes he shewed himself in his own; but he had 
by this time taken his spring forward from boyhood 
towards maturity, and with all the eager zeal of un- 

* Asiimolr, p. 185. 

* Stow, p. ^46. A little after Easter there were great joustinga 
holden at Lincolne by the duke of Lancaster, where were present many 
ladles with the countesse, and also certain messengers sent from the king 
of Spaine for the lady Jane, daughter to the king, that should be married 
to their master the king’s sonne.” 

^ Jane, or more correctly Joan, of the Tower, shortly afterwards died 
at Bordeaux, on her way to Spain, of the pestilence. 
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sated youth was constantly trying the new powers which 
he had acquired.”* 

Besides taking a conspicuous part in all such ex¬ 
hibitions, the young prince of Wales frequently shared 
in the sports of the field, a knowledge of which was 
not the least prized portion of the accomplishments 
of a nobleman of that day. King Edward was par¬ 
ticularly fond of hunting, and often in his leisure 
enjoyed that manly sport on a grand scale “to chase 
the deer with hound and horn,” his eldest son rode 
with many a gallant party, and the forest paths of 
England echoed with their music. Nor was such an 
accomplishment by any means one of easy attainment, 
as it was necessary the sportsman should be familiar 
with a vast deal of minute technicalities before he could 
lay claim to any thing like proficiency in the hunter’s 
craft. Falconry was in no less estimation, and as the 
author from whom we have just quoted states, “ when 
the king or the prince went to fly their hawks, long 
preparations and public announcements shewed the 
importance attached to the royal sport in the opinion 
of its followers.'* The bridges were repaired before¬ 
hand, paths were opened by the river for the horsemen, 
and all persons were forbidden under severe penalties 
to disturb the game in the neighbourhood of the se¬ 
lected spot for many days before.” 

It is not to be im^ined that whilst in these enter¬ 
tainments the body was receiving its education, the 
mind was stationary. There was a certain degree of 
literary taste cultivated at this period among the most 
refined of the warlike nobility of the kingdom, in 
which it cannot be doubted the prince had some share. 
A considerable portion of his reading must have been 
derived from the metrical romancers and troubadours 
then in the zenith of their popularity.'* From this 

‘ James, toI. it* p. 46. 

’ The coQtemj^rary poem of Gacei dt la Bigne mentions the king’s 
skill in hunting with high praise. 

^ Kymer, tom. iti. part i. p. ^4. 

* Blancasset, who died in ISOO, was a military troubadour of consi¬ 
derable reputation* He served under Charles of Anjou in the conquest 
of Maples, and received from him| and also from his son Hobert duke of 
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source his mind was filled with impressions of valour 
and courtesy which were never after effaced. 

These amusements and studies were interrupted 
by preparations for war. Philip of France had been 
endeavouring to regain possession of Calais, and at¬ 
tempts had been made through the agency of Geoffrey 
de Charny,* the governor of St. Omer, to corrupt the 
officer, Alineric of Pavia, who had been placed by 
king Edward in command of the castle. Negotiations 
had been carried on for some time, when Almeric 
made his sovereign cognisant of the whole transaction, 
and by his desire they were still continued. Acconi- 
})anied by the prince of Wales,the king sot sail with 
a force under the connnand of one of the most famous 
of his knights, Walter de Manny, he thought sufficient 
to annihilate a detachment of French troo])s, who were, 
according to agreement, to take possession of Ciilais 
on the night of the 1st of January, Fk'iO.'’ Edward 
and liis son were disguised and fought like ordinary 
adventurers under ISir Walter’s banner, hut the king 
whilst attacking with his customary impetuosity the 
astonished Frenchmen, stood in great danger of being 
surrounded and cut off from his own men, from whom 
he liad proceeded too far in advance, had not the 
prince — who had been no idle spectator of the stirring 
scene, having rushed into the fight wherever it was 
most hotly contested, and so conducted himself that 
both friends and foes who knew him not in his dis¬ 
guise marvelled who so valiant a knight coidd he— 
at the critical moment hurried to his father’s rescue 
with his followers, whose desjieiate charge soon placed 
the king in safety.^ 

Calabria, to whom he dedicated a treatise with the title “ T.a maniera de 
ben guerriar," in consideration of his services, some lands in Provence, 
where he spent a great part of his life. Gerard de Uorneil of J.inioges and 
the Monk of Montaudon were also in much repute in France and Italy. 

* Walsinoiiah, J/uf. itegunt/Inglia’; FnoissAnT, chap, cxliz. 

* Stow, p. 248. 

’ James gives this date on the authority of Robert of Avesbury. 
The printed copies of Froissaht say 1348. Stow makes it the 13th of 
January, 1330, and Barnes, the morning of the Ist of January, 1349. 

* Barnes, p. 23. Stow says," The armed men of both parts stood in 
order to fight upon a long and narrowe causeway ye breadth whereof was 
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The object of the expedition was completely success¬ 
ful, and in the splendid supper with which the victors 
were entertained by the king in the great hall of the 
castle of Calais, the prince of Wales and the English 
noblemen and knights served in the first course, but at 
the second they sat down and partook of the feast with 
their sovereign.' This service is one of the character¬ 
istic features of the age, nor is it by any means the 
least pleasing or picturesque amongst them. It was 
intended to shew, particular honour, as much to the 
giver of the feast as to his guests, and is not the only 
occasion on record in which the prince was so em¬ 
ployed. Edward and his son returned home in triumph, 
and arrived in England in safety with the prisoners 
they had taken,® much to the satisfaction of the king’s 
warlike subjects, to whom every fresh achievement 
gained by himself or his equally brave son was regarded 
as an additional appeal to their admiration and reve¬ 
rence. It was impossible for any monarch to have been 
more to the taste of his people, and his heir, being so 
thoroughly disposed to tread in his glorious steps, their 
hopes of the future were no less brilliant than their 
enjoyment in the present. Edward, with admirable 
policy, did all that was in his power to increase their 
gratification in military pursuits, and was continually 
devising something novel and attractive for that pur¬ 
pose. The most imposing of these experiments was the 
institution of the Order of the Garter,’ the first grand 


not able to receiro scarce tn-entye men of armes in a front baring on both 
sides thereof the marisli, in the which the archers were ()laced, who 
gawled and wounded tlieir enemies on the sides, Heeing as thick a.s haile. 
The king and his men before,with his archers on the side, slew and touke 
a great mnnie; and niaiiie of them stnode stoutly to it, till at the length 
by the comming of the prince of Wales the French were put to flight.”— 
P. 2 n>. 

• FnoissABT, chap. cl. ’ Bahnes, p. 27. 

® Stow, p. 2o0. This historian gives the date mentioned in the text, 
“An. reg. 24 Bahnes, and Ashmoi-e, History of the Garter, p. IS.S, the 
year previous; Dr, tinMrr, Compiete History ofEiigtami, vol. ii. p. 247, 
in which he is followed by Tybiiell, General History of England, vol. hi. 
p. 561, and other historians, prefers the former date, in consequence of 
the severity with which the plague raged in and about London in the 
year 1349; which committed such ravages, it was found necessary that 
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festival of which was held at Windsor Castle, on St. 
George’s day, the 23d of April of this year,* with cere¬ 
monies and entertainments of peculiar splendour. The 
prince of Wales, being the first knight of the order, 
took his usual distinguished place amongst the chal¬ 
lengers. Notwithstanding an awful visitation of the 
plague in England nearly at the same time, these fes¬ 
tivities attracted a vast concourse of gentle and simple, 
and public report spread so attractive an account of 
them, that all lovers of martial deeds and pageants, 
both at home and abroad, looked to the court of king 
Edward as the head-quarters of Christian chivalry. 

A singular and highly characteristic circumstance 
in proof of this occurred a short time afterwards. The 
king of England received letters about the comnience- 
nicut of the month of June, bearing the signature of 
Thomas de la JV'larche, reported to be a natural son of 
Philip de Valois, praying for a safe conduct to visit 
England with thirty followers, for the purpose of ful¬ 
filling a vow he had made before the king of Sicily 
and his council, to clear himself from certain treason¬ 
able charges preferred against him in the presence of 
those honourable personages, on the part of John de 
Visconti, by judicial combat, which was to take place 
under the eyes of the warlike king of England and his 
chivalrous court.- The safe conduct having been readily 
granted, the king in person heard the accusation 
against Visconti, which was that he had taken bribes 
to deliver the king of Sicily, in whose army he held a 
command, and some of the most distinguished members 
of the council, into the hands of the enemy ; followed 
by his asseverations that it was false, wicke<l, and 
malicious : and the accuser and the accused, professing 
their willingness to refer the decision of their cause to 
the sword, Edward appointed the combat to take place 
before him on the 4th of October, at the tilt-yard of 
the palace at Westminster.* Such a spectacle was sure 


parliament should be twice prorogued.~-RoT. Claus. Edw. tll. par. 2, 
m. 7, l>OR8. ; and Ibid. m. 5» Dous. 

^ Ashmole, p. ^()9. ’ Rymer^ tom. iii. part i. p. 54. 

^ Rym£R) tom. iii. part i. p« 58. 
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to collect a large audience in England in those martial 
days; and amongst the nobles and knights who thronged 
to see it, Edward the Third and the prince of Wales 
were looked upon, and indeed acted, rather as judges 
than spectators. The combatants entered the lists 
completely armed on their chargers, gaily caparisoned, 
and, after the usual ceremonies, “ there presently, upon 
sound of trumpet, began a most gallant combat between 
these two gentlemen, for at the tilt both their spears 
brake on each other’s shields, yet neither of them was 
moved from his saddle, wherefore, as it were by con¬ 
sent, they both alighted at one instant, and renewed 
the combat on foot, till, having with equ.^! valour and 
discretion fought a considerable while, both their 
, weapons were rendered useless, and they were obliged 
to come to close grapple, till, by wrestling, they both 
fell locked together, still contending for the victory.” ^ 
For the termination of the conflict, I prefer the 
quaint account of Stow, who says, “ As they were 
striving together on the ground, with certain prickes 
both short and sharpe, then called gadlings, being 
closed in the joints of bis right gauntlet, the said 
Thomas stroke tlie said John in the face, and sore 
wounded him: but, on the other side, John had no 
such short kind of weapon wherewith he might hurt 
Thomas’s face, and therefore cried out aloud most 
horribly; whereupon, by the king’s commandment, the 
combat was endecl, and the victory adjudged to'fhomas, 
who gave the said John, being thus overcome, to the 
prince of Wales, for a captive, and offered up his own 
armour to Saint George, in Saint Paul’s Church at 
London, with great devotion.’’^ 

'file prince of Wales, who had observed the combat 


* lUnNES, p. 453. 

* Stow, p. 1251, Mr, Jamfs says (vol. ii. p. 77), Barnes declares 
that the bastard of France had short s])ikes attached to bis right gauntlet, 
which, ns they rolled on the ground, he struck through the bars of Vis¬ 
conti's visor. The account of Kdward, however, is more honourable to 
the French knight, lie says, speaking of the bastard, ** Nullum omnino 
in dicta piigna, habuit l»sionein: sed tarn gratioae devicit, quod opus 
divinum videbatur potius quam humanum.** Barnes took his account 
from 8tow, in the curious passage quoted above. 
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with singular interest, shewed particular attention to 
de la Marche during the few days he remained at his 
father’s court after the duel and as for the captive, 
when by the law of arms he had been put completely 
at his mercy, the generous victor presented him to the 
gallant prince—already so famous in Euroi)c — under 
whose eyes he had been fighting. Visconti was 
courteously treated, and then allowed to go at large 
without ransom. 

This playing at war, rough sport as it often proved 
to many who joined in it, satisfied neither actors nor 
spectators. Work of a more hazardous nature, how¬ 
ever, was preparing, and this under circumstances of 
increased peril,—which, by the way, served only as an 
additional recommendation to tliose who sought it. 
For some time past the Etiglish merchants- had suf¬ 
fered to such an extent from tlie attacks on their 
vessels by Spanish ships of superior force, who plun¬ 
dered them of their merchandise, and often murdered 
the crews,^ tliat after some unavailing remonstrances 
from the hhiglisli monarch, threats were used, which 
the king of Spain noticed only by sending one of the 
most jiovverfid armaments ever seen in those seas,‘ to 
sweep the Channel of every ship that ventured to leave 
tlie ling'lish ports. Neither the king nor the people of 
lingland were likely to endure this state of things, and 
therefore a fleet was rapidly got together,® and set 
sail about the middle of August — the king acting as 
admiral, and the prince of Wales having the command 
of one of the largest ships—to intercept the Spaniards 
in their return to their own country from Sluys, with 
the numerous prizes they had made. The Spanish 
armament was met with off Winchelsca, sailing in 


* Sir Thomas de la Marche was shortly afterwards unjustly put to 
death by his half-brother the Frencli king, ostensibly for not having 
submitted his quarrel to his own sovereign; but the real cause was the 
mingled jealousy and rage with which this mean monarch regarded the 
increasing reputation of king Edward. 

* Walsinchsm. Hist. p. 160. ® Knighton, 2602. 

* Rymer, tom. iii. part i. p. 55. 

* Holinsuei), p. 945; Stow, p. 251; MS'. Vet. Ang. in Bib. Carp. 
Chritt. Col. Cantab, c. 224. 
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triumph, and their commanders were too well satisfied 
with the successes they had already obtained to avoid 
an enfjagement with a force the ships of which were 
scarcely half their size, and the men not more than a 
tenth of their number.* 

Notwithstanding this prodigious preponderance, the 
English fleet attacked the enemy with extraordinary 
fury, excited to it by the remembrance of the barbari¬ 
ties the (Spaniards had inflicted on their mercliants, 
and by tlie example of the king of England,- the 
prince of Wales, and their other great captains, who, 
in spite of the Spanish ships towering so much above 
them, and raining down a tremendous shower of the 
most destructive missiles, boldly steered towards the 
largest, fiercely grappled with them, and daringly en¬ 
deavoured to carry them by boarding.* The gallantry 
of the prince of VVales was as conspicuous as usual, 
but had nearly led to a tragic conclusion; for his 
gigantic o])poucnt pierced his ship in several places 
with her crushing missiles, so that she began to sink 
from the vast volume of water rushing into her. Un- 
tlaunted by his danger, the young captain set several 
of the mariners to bale out the water, whilst he and 
the most courageous of his crew sought to scale the 
lofty walls of the Spaniard. The furious and incessant 
discharge of bolts and arrows, heavy stones, and pots 
of quick-lime, showered down upon him, and the 
weapons of the crowd of men-at-arms who defended 
her deck, were obstacles in his position too great to be 

* Froissart, IVTS. in the Hafod Library, quoted by Colonel Johnes. 

* Kouehtus OF. Avesrury. 

® “The navies met at Wincbelsea, where the great Spanish vessels, 
Burmounling our ships and foysts, like as castles to cottages, sharply 
assailed our men, Tho stones and quarrels, flying from the tops, sore and 
cruelly wounded our men, who no less husie to fight aloof wiAi lance and 
sword, and with the forward manfully defend themselves. At length our 
archers pierced their arbulisters with a further reach than they could 
strike again, and thereby compelled them to forsake their place, and 
caused others lighting from the hatches to shade themselves with tables 
of the ships, and compelled them that threw stones from the tops, so to 
hide them, that they durst nut shew their heads, but tumbled down: then 
our men entering the Spanish vessels with swords and halberds, kill 
those they meet, within a while make voyd the vessels, and furnish them 
with Englishmen,’*— Stow, p, 250. 
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overcome, and, notwithstanding the bravery with which 
he had returned to the charge after being more than 
once repulsed, he and his valiant companions would 
have gone to the bottom of the sea with his sinking 
shij), had not the earl of Lancaster, in this critical 
moment, observing what was going on as he was seek¬ 
ing an opponent, brought his vessel to bear on the other 
side of the Spaniard, and attacked her with such im¬ 
petuosity, that, unable to defend both sides against such 
furious assaults, she was soon boarded. A hand-to- 
hand struggle occurred on the deck with extraordinary 
fierceness. No quarter was given or required. With 
the timely assistance they had obtained, the prince and 
his men swept all before them; and scarcely had they 
got clear of their ship when she filled and went down, 
leaving them masters of her colossal adversary. 

The result of this une<pial contest was shewn in the 
capture, by the Englisli, of twenty-four^ of that im¬ 
mense armament by which the nation had been in¬ 
sulted ; and there is no doubt scarce one of the remnant 
that escaped would have been allowed to return to 
their own ports, had they not, during the darkness of 
the night, made such use of their sails, they were 
nearly out of sight of their opponents by daylight. 
Relieving pursuit to be useless, the king, giving direc¬ 
tions for the security of bis prizes, returned trium¬ 
phantly to land. The additional proofs of heroism 
exhibited by the prince in this engagement still more 
strongly endeared him to all ranks of his countrymen; 
but however satisfactory the important victory might 
be considered by himself, it was attended by a consider¬ 
able drawback on his pleasure in the loss of a friend to 
whom he was much attached, called Sir John Goldes- 
borough, “ a young knight of great valour, and comely 
shape, and noble deportment, to whom he was always 
very dear upon the account of his exti aordinary quali- 

* Stow, p, 250, says seventeen; Fabiav, p. 228, says twenty-two; 
and Speed, p. 581, Holinshed, KnglUh Chron. p. 946. the 5lS. in 
Corpus Christi College. Cambridge, c. 224, cited by Barnes, says 
twenty-four (“Naves xxiv. captas repert.”)} and Walsincmam, twenty- 
six. “ Captas sunt ibi igitur 26 naves magnae, reliquis submersis, vel in 
fugain versis.”— Hist* AngUe, p. 169* 
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ties, and almost equal age and conformity of will and 
inclination.”‘ King Edward, after the battle, conferred 
the honour of knighthood on no less than eighty of 
the young nobility and gentry who had therein most 
distinguished themselves,^ in which list were included 
several who had so bravely assisted the prince in his 
desperate conflict: nevertheless, it does not appear 
that, for some considerable time at least, cither of them 
supplied the place of the friend he had lost. It may 
here not be superfluous to add that the Spaniards be¬ 
came, after this Ijeating, wonderfully less eager to 
meddle with English ships, and gladly agreed to a 
truce with England for twenty years. 

The prince had now arrived at the age of tnanhood, 
and historians represent him at this period as the heau 
ideal of the man, the gentleman, and the soldier—held 
up by the seniors to every aspiring youth as a model 
of perfect knighthood, and regarded by all classes of 
his young and lovely countrywomen as the realisation 
of that combination of personal and moral excellence 
which hitherto had existed only in the imaginations of 
the most romantic amongst them. That he excited 
in more than one (juarter an enduring affection, tliere 
exists good evidence for inferring; and although his 
biographers have not thought it necessary to notice 
any of his gallantries, it does not follow, as some 
writers seem to imagine, that he was indifferent to the 
sex and a stranger to the tender passion, till, many 
years later, he met with the lady to whom he was 
united. This is decidedly in opposition to the spirit 
of the age, as well as to the established fact that he 
had at least two natural children. It is, however, 
evident enough that during much the greater portion 
of his life he had but little leisure to bestow on such 
intimacies, however easily to him they might have 
been formed. In the year or two that followed the 


' Rahnes, p,45S; Stow, p. 250, calls him Sir Richard Goldeaborough. 

’ Shortly afterwards, as a memorial of one of his numerous splendid 
victories, Edward the Third issued a gold coin representing him stan ling 
in the middle of a ship-of-war,with his drawn sword in his baud, which is 
believed to be the first gold coin struck in bis reign. 
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great sea-fight off Winchelsea, the prince possessed 
more time and opportunity for indulging a passion of 
this kind than he could have enjoyed at any subsequent 
period; and as he is known to have been much at 
Claringdon, near Salisbury, at this interval, it is very 
probable that there commenced his affection for the 
mother of Sir Roger de Claringdon, one of his natural 
sons. Although such a connexion must be condemned, 
all the knowledge of it that can be procured shews him 
to have acted liberally and honourably, as far as his 
situation would allow, both to the lady and her child. 

Ilis career had hitherto been as pleasant as it was 
brilliant, but he was now to be sent on a service from 
which little honour could be gained, and which, in other 
respects, must have been any thing but agreeable to 
him. A riot had broken out in Cheshire,‘ from what 
cause does not very clearly appear, but as many gentle¬ 
men and others who held situations under him as duke 
of Chester seem to have been roughly handled by the 
Cheshire men, and as this led to the severe measures 
immediately enforced by the king, I am inclined to 
believe that the disturbance was created by some attempt 
to introduce a new imjiost on the people, or to enforce 
more strictly than usual some of the least endurable of 
their ordinary burdens. As this was a time of great 
dearth,* after a season of extraordinary severity,’ the 
Cheshire men in all probability had little to part with, 
and less inclination to be deprived of it; and some of 
the collectors making themselves obnoxious to them by 
a tyrannical exercise of their power, they might have 
broken out into open violence. However this may 
have been, it is certain that the king determined to 
bring the rioters to a severe account, and “ resolving 
to make them submit to law or to the sword, sends 
forth Sir Richard Willoughby and Sir William Share- 
shall, his justices itinerant, to sit in Eyre, at Chester. 
At the same time, ordering sufficient forces under the 


‘ Knighton, 2606 ; Dugdale, vol. i. p. 161. 

* Knighton, 2607. 

® Walsinoiiam, p. 161. MS. Vet. Ang. in Bib. C, C. C. Cantab, c. 224, 
cited by Ba rnes. 
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leading of his son the prince, attended with Henry, 
duke of Lancaster, and the earls of Warwick and 
Stafford, to go thither to prevent any violence or in¬ 
surrection of the people. But when the Cheshire men 
knew in their consciences that they were in fault, and 
saw plainly there was as little contending in battle as 
in law against such force and such right, they com¬ 
pounded with the prince of Wales their lord for 5060 
marks, to be paid within four years thence to come, 
and gave him such security as the prince himself 
desired, on condition that the justices should no longer 
continue their circuit of Eyre upon them.”' 

These conditions the king thought much too lenient, 
and witli adiarshness that savours strongly of injustice, 
the dignitaries of the law, of whom the people — 
doubtless from woeful experience — were in so much 
dread, notwithstanding the arrangement the prince had 
sanctioned, were sent to exercise their unwelcome 
duties, and they, according to the authority just quoted, 
levied vast sums of money and seized many lands and 
tenements into the hands of the prince, and raised fines 
without number. Edward of Woodstock does not 
seem to have been quite at ease with regard to his 
acquisitions in this adventure, for on his return from 
the scene of disturbance, passing through the abbey of 
Vale Royal,^ the building of which his great-grand¬ 
father had commenced, as if to satisfy whatever scruples 
of conscience he may have had, he gave 500 marks — 
a tenth of what he had obtained—towards the com¬ 
pletion of the structure. 

Occasions for his services were, however, at hand 
that promised far more favourably, for after many 
fruitless attempts at negotiation with the king of 
France, and much endurance on the part of the king 
of England of acts of hostility from his subjects, 
neither the English monarch nor his people were dis¬ 
posed to be trilled with any longer, and extensive pre¬ 
parations were made, in both countries, for war. This 
determination appeared particularly acceptable to the 


' Barnes, p. 468. 


* Sir Ricbard Baker. 
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warlike people of England, who had had just sufficient 
taste of the nature of a campaign in an enemy’s 
country to make them enter upon it with an appetite 
that would require a full meal to satisfy. Their king 
was not likely to disappoint their desires, and he made 
every arrangement experience and skill could suggest 
that these should be fulfilled in a manner as satisfactory 
to him as to themselves. In this the most prominent 
was the command which he bestowed on the prince of 
Wales, whose fitness for it he had been labouring 
assiduously for the last four or five years to render in¬ 
disputable. Fully impressed with the extraordinary 
talents of his son no less than with his singular courage, 
lie used every possible exertion to secure him those 
advantages which would enable him to develope such 
qualities with the most desirable results. On no other 
plan for an invasion of the territories of his enemy, did 
he emjiloy such elaborate calculations, and make such 
comprehensive arrangements for its success, as in the 
present. The force under his son’s command was to 
consist of a powerful body of men-at-arms and archers, 
the best and bravest the country aftbrded, and the 
most celebrated amongst his warlike nobles were 
selected to accompany him. Of these the most dis- 
tinguished wore Cliandos, Audley, Stafford, Salisbury, 
Warwick, Suttblk, Oxford and Cobham. The imme¬ 
diate object of the expedition was Gascony. 

We learn from a trustworthy authoritythat “King 
Edward constituted his son the prince his lieutenant in 
the dukedom of Aquitaine, and other places in France, 
whither lie should happen to march, as well for the 
reformation of the state of that dukedom, and other 
places in France, as for the recovery of his lands and 
rights possessed by the rebels. And by another com¬ 
mission of the same date, he gave him power to make 
alliances with all persons, of what nation, dignity, or 
condition soever, to retain men and pay them wages 
and rewards. A third commission gave him power (in 
the king’s stead and name) to receive homage and 


‘ Barnes, p. 480. 
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fidelity from the nobility and others within the said 
dukedom and realm of France.” 

From the same source we derive the information 
that the king appointed Richard de Cartenhall and 
Robert Bauldron sergeants-at-arms to arrest, array, 
and equip all the ships and vessels of twenty tons 
burthen and upwards, i!i all ports and places from the 
Thames to Lynn, as well within the liberties as without, 
to furnish them with men and other necessaries, and to 
bring them to Southampton by St. Barnabas’s day at 
the furthest, as also to press marines for the voyage at 
the king’s wages; and further he had given com¬ 
mission to John Beauchamp, admiral of the sea, west¬ 
ward ; and to Thomas Ilogshaw, lieutenant, to carry 
the prince over ; with power to hear and determine 
all crimes and trespasses committed on board, and to 
punish delinquents according to maritime law, and to 
do all other things appertaining to tlieir places. 

These preparations put all England in a ferment as 
soon as they commenced, but when it became known 
that the expedition was to be under the command of 
the prince of Wales, the excitement became intense. 
Fortune and Fame appeared to hold out their arms to 
the warlike of all classes, the former particularly oll'er- 
ing the strongest inducements, and however desirous 
they might have been to obtain the gifts of the latter, 
there is every reason to believe that the thirst for gold 
had, in those days, a very powerful inHuence. The 
richest kniglit and the humblest man-at-arms seldom 
failed to look to the chances of war as a source of 
revenue; the ransom of prisoners often proved a means 
of increasing their incomes to an exceedingly satis¬ 
factory extent: in some instances large fortunes were 
made by this resource. Nor were the majoi-ity indif-. 
ferent to the allurements of plunder. Many a sharp 
fellow, when marching through an enemy’s country, 
might find occasions for lining his pockets. But good 
fortune to the followers depended very much on the 
good fortune of the leader, therefore whenever a com¬ 
mander, celebrated for his successes, was known to be 
about taking the field, he was sure of soon having 
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crowds of volunteers flocking to his banners. The 
name of the prince of Wales seemed, in the estimation 
of his countrymen, to be the first in Europe, and the 
sensation produced by the intelligence rapidly spread¬ 
ing from one extremity of the land to the other, that 
he was on the point of leaving England with an army 
intended to invade France, was so great, that the 
armourers—impressed with the excellence of such an 
opportunity for making a speedy fortune—raised the 
price of every kind of weapons and armour, and con¬ 
cealing the greater part of their stock, demanded the 
most exorbitant prices for what they brought forward,^ 
on the pretence of the extraordinary scarcity and diffi¬ 
culty of procuring such things. This was found to be 
an intolerable abuse, and measures, scarcely less excus¬ 
able, were rigidly enforced by the orders of the king, to 
put an eml to it. lie ai)pointed commissioners to 
accompany the mayor and other city officers in a gene¬ 
ral search throughout London, to discover what armour 
might be obtained, on every article of which a price 
was put, allowing a certain sum for the metal, and 
another for the workmanship, and at this valuation the 
possessor was forced to sell to the first purchaser that 
could be met with. 


Uy-mek, tom. iii. part i. p. 109. 
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Edward of Woodstock at the head of an Invading Army~T.And8 at 
Bordeaux ~Jiis Reception — Assistance rendered him — His groat 
Success>~.IIe obtains the Title of the Black Princo.Continues his 
Triumphant Career—Ills Difficulties—Drunken Horses—fie leturns to 
Bordeaux—Hia Military Operations — Leads a New Expedition into 
Auvergne and Berry—Warlike Preparations of the King of Prance — 
An Ambuscade—The Black Prince takes llamorantin—Cannons and 
Greek Fire—A Skirmish—Approach of the French Army—Its immense 
Superiority to the English—Preparations for Battle—Address of the 
Prince to his Troops—Heroic Conduct of the Lord James Amlley — 
'Jlie Battle of Poitiers—The Prince greatly distinguishes himself—Sir 
John Chandos—Tho Cardinal’s Retinue — Valour of the King of 
France—Dispersion of the Scottish Mercenaries in the French Aimy— 
Complete Success of the Black Prince—The King of France, with his 
Sou, taken Prisoner—Courteous ConcUict of his Captor towards Mm — 
Result of the Battle—Munificence of (he Prince, and Generosity of 
Lord Audley—Burying the Dead—Neighbourhood of l^oitiers. 


The extensive preparations alluded to at the close 
of the last chapter were ultimately concluded, and 
Edward of Woodstock, with a crowd of distinfjuished 
knijjhts, and a most gallant army of valiant and hardy 
soldiers, set sail from the southern coast of England* 
near the middle of Aujiust 1355 ; and, after a prosper¬ 
ous voyage, landed at the port of Bordeaux. It must 
have been to the young commander a source of the 
highest pride and gratification to find himself possessed 
of such ample means for carrying on warlike opera¬ 
tions, with such a fine field before him for their display; 
his authority as captain general and representative in 
Gascony for the king his father, acknowledged by the 
lords of the country, and the warlike spirits who had 
so eagerly rushed to his banner, bent as with one 
mind to place themselves at his disposal. The ambi¬ 
tious desires of his youth seemed now about to he fully 
realised — he had not only taken a place amongst the 
heroes whose fame he had coveted, but was their 

‘ Stow says the prince *' took shipping in the beginning of October, at 
Sutton Haven in Devonshire,” p. ‘256. The same date is given in Uarnes, 
p. 4t!0 ; and in Thoissaht, chap. cliv. 
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acknowledged leader in one of the noblest expeditions 
his age had witnessed. The situation, however, in which 
he was placed was satisfactory rather for the prospect 
of distinction it held out than for the advantages it 
conferred; and, therefore, on his landing the prince 
lost no time in making arrangements for immediate 
hostilities against the enemy. 

He was honourably received by the clergy,* the 
Gascon knights readily joined his standard, and the 
common people came in crowds to satisfy their curiosity, 
and express their good wishes.- lie invited the nobles 
to a council,’ and, having acquainted them with his 
powers, and the objects of the expedition, desired their 
advice as to the best means of securing them, which 
having obtained, together with every assistance they 
could render him, he marched out of Bordeaux on the 
5th of October in military order. In the vanguard of 
his army, composed of 3000 men, were the earl of War¬ 
wick, his constable (Stow calls this nobleman “ high 
constable”); the lord Reginald Cobham, his marshal; 
the lord Thomas Hampton, belonging to the ancients 
(banners); and several distinguished knights. “ The 
main battle,” consisting of a force of 7000 men, was led 
by the prince in person “ with a double ancient,” having 
with him many celebrated English and Gascon com¬ 
manders; and the rear, containing .5000 men, was led 
by the earls of Suftblk and Salisbury, having with 
them the lord of Nemours, who, we learn from Stow, 
“ led the Bernenses”—the carriages. In the whole 
army there existed of men-at-arms, clerks, pages, 
archers, and others, about 60,000 men.'* This state¬ 
ment shews a considerable increase since the prince 
left the English coast, and must have arisen from the 
eagerness of the foreign adventurers and vassals of the 
English crown to follow the fortunes of so famous a 
commander as the prince of Wales. 

The extensive preparations that had been making 


* Barnes, p. 480. * Stow, p. 256. 

^ FIoun.-'Hed, p. 951, et M5. Vet* Augl, in Bihl, C. C* C» Cantab, c. 230, 
cited by Barnes. 

* Stow, p. 260. 
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in England for the invasion of his dominions had not 
been regarded by the king of France with indifference. 
King John knew too well the energetic character of 
the young commander of the invading army, and his 
reputation for valour and military talent, not to be 
desirous of making every arrangement to withstand 
the expected attack, lie levied all the military force 
at his command, hired large bodies of mercenaries, and 
imposed a new and heavy tax on his subjects called 
“ the gabelle.” ‘ Several powerful divisions of his 
army were stationed at the principal ports in Normandy 
with the object of preventing the landing of the Eng¬ 
lish but these kept such little discipline that they 
ravaged the country they were engaged to defend, till 
there was not sufficient subsistence in it left for them: 
and when the prince made his descent they were not 
in a situation to ofler him any opposition. In the ter¬ 
ritories possessed by the English, one of these armies, 
in itself numerically superior to the force of the prince 
of Wales, led by the count d’Armaguac, who had been 
appointed lieutenant-general in Languedoc for the 
French king, had committed great havoc; but 
neither the count nor any other of the French com¬ 
manders were to be found when the English made their 
appearance. The prince at once advanced into the 
province of Armagnac in search of its lord, and retali¬ 
ated on the country in his line of march for the mis¬ 
chiefs he had perpetrated. One of the knights in the 
invading army, in a letter to a nobleman in England, 
has left on record a brief but vivid description of the 
principal incidents that marked the progress of his 
countrymen.^ It does not convey any thing like a 
sufficient idea of the military genius of the hero by 
whom the campaign was directed, that led him in a 
course of uninterrupted triumphs through a hostile 
country, from the shores of the bay of Biscay nearly to 

* Froissart, chap, cliv, * Barnes, p. 480. 

^ James, voI. ii. p. 116. 

* Sir John Wingfield. See Holinsmed. EngU Chron, p. 952. 
Kobertus de Avesbury, Hist, Rerum Edwardi 111. Ue^iSf cap. 100; and 
Barnes, p. 481. 
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the Mediterranean;* but the resources of his compre-. 
hensive mind did not tell more effectually upon those 
of the king of France than they strengthened and con¬ 
solidated his influence over the instruments with which 
he was warring against him. He appears to have neg¬ 
lected no occasion of rewarding the meritorious with 
those honours that were considered the best stimulus to 
exertion. Whoever distinguished himself was certain 
of receiving knighthood from his hands, or of obtaining 
some mark of his prince’s appreciation. Of this the 
humblest were as sure as the highest; for among others 
whose valour raised them to distinction was Theodoric 
Dale, who held no higher office than that of porter to 
the prince’s chamber.** His policy through every stage 
of his progress was that of an able general, and not the 
least admirable part of it was his conduct to the papal 
legates, which appears to have so well pleased Sir John 
Wingfield when relating it to his correspondent.* Had 
he listened to overtures for a truce at that period, the 
conclusion which would have been drawn from it must 
have been exceedingly prejudicial to him, and the time 
passed in making such arrangements would have been 
taken advantage of by tlie generals of the French king 
in surrounding him with their immensely superior 
forces; he having advanced so far that a retreat would 
he attended with such difficulties as to be in their opinion 
impossible. 

Some charges have been hastily brought against Ed¬ 
ward of Woodstock for the ravages he committed in 
this camjraign ; but so far from exhibiting unusual or 
uncalled-for severity, he often interfered to check the 
fierceness of his followers:— 

** On Monday/’ we are informed, “ the middle ward lodged at the good 
towne called J>ealpuhbon, which long time was defended, but at length 
gotten by force. The castle whereof yeelded, unto the which town and 
castle the prince commanded that no hnim should be done by firo.”'* In 
another instance, “ They passed along, leaving the town of Heal Marclii on 
the right band, and lodged before the town of the archbishop of Aufre, 

* .Tamfs, vol, ii. p. 119. STOW,p. S58. 

’ 'I'lie pontiff bad sent persons to the prince to negotiate a peace, and 
Edwanl referred them to his father. 

^ Stow, p. 268. 
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called le Base. On this day Richard Staflbrd, brother unto the earl of 
Stafford, led bis men with his ancient towards the town; and on the next 
day, being Tuesday, the town was yielded unto him : but because it be¬ 
longed to the church, the prince would not suffer any man to enter into it, 
exceptiogcertain persons appointed of purpose for the delivering of victuals. 
On Wednesday, leaving the fair town of Kscamount on the left band, 
they came before the noble town of Peraud, belonging to the earl of 
Camenge, which was full of armed soldiers, and the prince lodged in the 
great monastery of Bartons, in the which abbey there was not so much 
as one living creature found. On Thursday they lay still doing no harm 
to the said abbey. On Friday they went out of the fair and rich country 
of Arminalie and entered the country of Austerike, through the which the 
passage was very hard and hilly, and lodged at Saraunt, a town they set 
on fire pontrary to the commandement of the prince.”' 

It cannot be denied that such proofs of forbearance 
appear much more seldom than “ the gentle reader” of 
the present day may desire; but as undoubtedly the 
prince was sent on this expedition to do as much mis¬ 
chief as he could to the king and people of France in 
the manner it was then the custom to make war in an 
enemy’s country, such signs of a spirit more humane 
than was characteristic of the time in which he flourished 
ought to be the more highly valued. That he follow'ed 
out the intentions of the invasion he conducted in a 
way that made the name, he about this time acquired 
of le Prince Noir, a source of terror to all classes of 
Frenchmen,® however repulsive it may seem in an age 
more humanised, ought not to lessen his fame or our 
admiration. He was a warrior of a stern school — in 
its principles he was taught, and in their practical 
application exhibited only the results arising from a 
combination of the greatest military genius with the 
highest physical courage. . 

A second letter from Sir John Wingfield has been 
preserved, which apjiears to have been written about a 
month after the other, to one of the two knights who 
bore his former communication. Sir Richard Stafford, 
and who was now in England with his family. It 
affords some interesting information respecting the 
proceedings of the prince and his principal officers 


• Stow, p. 256. 

^ He was called the Black Prince from the colour of the surcoat he 
was in tlie habit of wearing over his armour: not au unusual w'ay of dis* 
tinguishing the military leaders of the middle ages. 
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till tlie close of the year.' From this coinmuiiicatiou 
we find that the j)rince of Wales continued his suc¬ 
cesses with scarcely an attempt at interruption. After 
Narbonne, ainonif other important places that fell 
to the conquerors, had been taken, the Fi'ench com¬ 
manders seemed desirous of making a stand, and put 
tlieir armies into a defensive j)osition; hut directly 
they obtained information that the battle tliey ap- 
])eared to invite was iiujiendiug they retreated with 
all possible spe(!d to safer quarters.^ Town after 
town fell .a sacrifice to the invader, and even the 
strongest castles shared the same fate. Sometimes a 
timely and liberal su])ply of money and other available 
gifts from the burghers saved their dwellings from the 
fiames ; but very few were allowed thus to purchase se¬ 
curity, and over the fairest ])art ol' France plunder and 
<levaslation swe|)t on their dreadful course >mchecked. 
Nevertheless the prince occasionally met with difiicul- 
ties that would have greatly embarrassed a less skil- 
ftd eoiinnandcr, from the almost impassable state of 
some districts, and the deficiency of water and forage 
in others. It was when the army was sutfering from 
a privation of this kind that a very singular circum¬ 
stance occurred, which a chronicler thus describes:— 
“ On 'fuesday the army lodged on the field, and for 
lacke of water their horses were faine to drinke wine; 
whereupon it came to passe, that the next day their 
horses were so driinke they could not goc right forth, 
and many of them died.”^ 

Whatever was the difficulty, the danger, or priva- 


* Stow relatPS the progress of the prince from day to day, but his 
account is very monotonous.—one tiny is like all the rest—.some town is 
burnt or castle rased, or there is a skirmish, which ends in the discomliture 
of tJm Kiench. 'fhe second letter of Sir John Wingfield is given by 
Bajines, p. 483, from Rorkrt i>k Avksburv. 

^ Stow, p. 258. Other writers have given different accounts, making 
the French, who had advaiiced from Toulouse, under the count of Armagnac, 
the prince of Orange, the constable James of Hourbon, and the nmrechal 
de Clermont, in pursuit of the prince of Wales, wait till their outposts 
were attacked by a small force of the English, before they retreated j both 
agree that they wore seized with a panic, and fled in confusion almost im* 
mediately they learned that the prince was hastening towards them. 

® Stow. 

VOL, I. 3a 
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tion, endured by the troops, the spirit of their young 
commander always rose superior to every such evil, 
and his example had an excellent eflect in enabling 
them to triumph over it. He returned to Bordeaux a 
little before Christmas, but he soon made it known 
that he did not intend remaining idle during the 
winter, for, dividing his forces into separate divisions, 
he carried on an active war against the enemy’s places 
of strength within accessible distance, and so success¬ 
fully were these expeditions conducted, that within a 
month he added to his conquests live fortified towns 
and seventeen castles.' He also occupied himself in 
fortifying Bordeaux, and the other castles and towns 
in Gascony of which he had retained possession, and 
coined a large sum of money, in gold and silver, for 
the use of his army." Whilst thus engaged, there ar¬ 
rived messengers from the count de Perigord, upon 
whose territories one of the prince’s officers, theCH])t.al 
de Buch,^ was then advancing with a formidable force, 
to endeavour to save his lands from the threatened 
visitation by the offer of a large sum of money ; but 
Perigord formed part of the duchy of Acpiitaine, to 
which Edward the Third had an undoubted right, and 
the prince refused to enter into any such arrangement. 
“ My father has enough of gold and silver,” said he, 
“and therefore desires no more; and, for my own ])art, 
I have resolved never to sheathe the sword so long as 
one town in Acpiifaine remains uncoiKpiered.” The 
Captal de Bnch continued his march, and in a short 
time became master of Perigueux. Other towns sur¬ 
rendered to the forces sent against them ; and, in the 
course of the next two or three months, the impi’ession 
of the uselessness of attempting any opposition to the 
prince became so general, that the lords of Aquitaine 
flocked to surrender their territories to him, and to 
acknowledge the authority of the king his father as 
their sovereign lord.”* 

Having settled these matters to his satisfaction, 
appointed the lord Bernard de Bret his lieutenant in 

^ James, vol. ii. p. 12‘2.' * Siow, p. 

^ HuuEurt’s Dt AvESBVftY, p. 238. * James, vol. ii. p. 132. 
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Gascony, with a sufficient power for its defence, and 
made every neeessary [(reparation for another expedi¬ 
tion into the heart of the king of France’s dominions, 
on the 6tli of July' the Black Prince marched out of 
Bordeaux with an army of 12,000 men," of which only 
one fourth were English, and advanced into Auvergne, 
which they found remarkalily fruitful. 'I'his fair country 
was speedily ov(!rrun, and the march of the invaders 
attended with the usual devastation, — in every town 
of which they took ])ossession, they collected all 
the provisions and stores they could find, took with 
tlumi what they could carry, and destroyed the rest, 
staving in the heads of the wiiui-casks, and burning 
the grain, to ])revent tlic enemy making use of either.-' 
Then they entered Berry, and made their appearance 
before the strong city of Bonrges ; where, however, in 
consequence of the manner in which it w'as defended, 
they acconiplished nothing excej)t burning the suburbs. 
The country now was awaking from the lethargy 
into which it had hitherto secuned plunged, and the 
king of Franiu! was at last taking active measures to 
drive the English out of his dominions. On the prince 
of Wales leaving Bonrges, he made a long march to 
the castle, Issondon, which he attacked with his cus¬ 
tomary imi)etuosity ; but though he had with him his 
wliole army, the castle was so strong, and was so gal¬ 
lantly defended, he could make no impression on it.‘ 
Vierzon, a large town, with a castle for its defence, 
was the next place he attempted, and he met with 
better success, for it was with little difficulty taken by 
storm. Here they found a plentiful supply of wines 
and [(revisions, and stayed three days refreshing them¬ 
selves after their fatigues; but whilst enjoying their 
well-earned leisure they wore thrown into commotion, 
by receiving certain intelligence that the king of 
France, with an immense army, was in the city of 
Chartres, and that all the passes and towns on that 


* Wabsingiiam, p. 163, et M5. Vet. AngL in C, C, C., c. 230. 

^ Such is Mezbray’s account; but other historians diminish the num¬ 
ber to 2000 men-Ht-arms and 6000 archers. 

® FttoissART, chap. clyi. * Ibid* 
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side the Loire were so well defended there was no pos¬ 
sibility of crossing that river. The prince held a council 
of war, when an immediate retreat to Bordeaux, by 
the way of Touraine, into Poictou, and througli Sain- 
tonge, was resolved on; and this was presently com¬ 
menced, slowly and in good order, till they approached 
Rainornntin, a considerable town on the Sandre, in 
Blaisois, and the capital of Sologne. 

The king of France had sent into Berry, with the 
command of 300 lances, the lord of Craon, the lord of 
Boucicault, and another personage of an equally gal¬ 
lant reputation, known as the hermit of Chauinont, to 
defend that province, and to watch the movements of 
the invaders. They kept tlicm in sight for six days, 
seeking some opportunity of cutting off detacliments 
or entrapping them into ambuscades.^ The admirable 
order in whicli the army pursued their march jirevefited 
their being taken at such disadvantage; but a party 
of ’200 men, who had obtained the prince’s consent to 
push forward, were no sooner at a safe distance from 
the main body than a trap was set for them. They were 
obliged to pass a narrow spot, which they were al¬ 
lowed to do unmolested, but, as soon as they had got 
clear of it, the concealed ambuscade started after 
them. As amongst the English there were knights of 
such approved courage as the lord Bartholomew 
Burghersh, the lord of Moyssidan, a Gascon, the lords 
Petiton Courton, Delawar, Basset, and the young 
lord de Spencer, with Sir Walter Pavely, Sir Richard 
Pontchardan, Sir Nele Loring, and Sir Eustace and 
Sir Sanchez d’Ambreticourt, it is not so surprising, 
that seeing the Frenchmen rushing on them with 
levelled spears, they prepared to meet them with 
a total disregard of their superiority in numbers. 
Opening their ranks as their opponents reached 
them, so that their charge produced very little effect, 
they closed again as they passed and fell upon their 
rear. A very gallant conflict ensued, both parties 
greatly distinguishing themselves; but the French, 

* Stowes account might here, with advantage, be compared with 
FnoissAUT, see page 259 of his chronicle* 
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catcliing a glimpse of the main body of the English 
army advancing along the skirts of a wood, put spurs 
to tlieit; horses and fled at full speed towards llanio- 
rantin. Only about one half of them succeeded in 
reaching the castle, they were so hotly pursued and so 
many of their party overthrown. 

The lord Burghersh and his associates took pos¬ 
session of the town, and were devising how they 
should obtain the castle, when the prince arrived and 
took the matter into his own hands. He fii'st sent Sir 
John Chandos to hold a parley with the garrison, and 
in his name to promise them mercy if they would 
surrender.* They listened to his message, hut ex¬ 
pressed their determination to defend themselves to 
the last extremity. The prince then ordered his men 
to cpiarters, wishing to allow them a night’s rest from 
their fatiguing march l)efore they began the attaek. In 
the morning, the necessary jtreparalions were made 
for an assiiult. 'I'he men-at-iirms and the archers 
advanced to the castle under their rcs[)ective banners; 
thcj latter posting themselves in the ditches, and 
themie discharged their arrows with so true an aim, 
that few ventured to remain upon the liattlenients; 
whilst the former, by the assistance of hurdles and 
doors, crossed the ditch, and with pickaxes and mat¬ 
tocks began to undermine the walls, notwithstanding 
the furious shower of heavy stones and pots of cpiick- 
lime rained upon them. The defence was as obstinate 
as the assault was fierce, and continued during the 
day with little intermission, with much mischief and 
but slight advantage on either side. In the evening 
the English retreated to their quarters to take care of 
the wounded and refresh the weary; hut at sunrise 
next morning the marshal’s trumpet sounded, and the 
attacking force, with the prince at their head, whose 
presence appears to have greatly encouraged their 
ettbrts, again advanced to the assault. The defence 
continued to he no less vigorous than on the pre¬ 
ceding day, and a squire of the name of Bertrand 


* Fkoissaht* 
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liaving been killed by the garrison close to the 
prince, with one of their heavy missiles, he swore 
very earnestly he would not move from thp place 
till the castle was won, and ordered up reinforce¬ 
ments. The ordinary weapons of war not being 
considered suilicient for the object in view, cannons 
were brought into requisition and commenced dis¬ 
charging certain deadly missiles called “ Agueranx" 
and that exceedingly mischievous composition, known 
as Greek fire,* which they did with such cft'ect, that in 
a sliort time the lower court of the castle was in a 
blaze. The fire increased so rapidly, that it threatened 
to destroy a large tower covered with thatch, in which 
were the principal officers, who, seeing their danger, 
lost but little time in surrendering. The castle was 
presently destroyed, and all within its walls were made 
prisoners.' Those consisted of the lord of Craon, the 
lord of Boucicault, and the Hermit of Chaumont, 
with the commander of'the garrison, and 240 men-at- 
arms, who were marched away. The knights were 
courteously treated by their conqueror, and the common 
soldiers allowed their liberty.-’ The prince appears in 
this expedition to have been pretty fortunate in 
making prisoners,* he having obtained at least 6<)O0 
men-at-arms, all of whom he sent to Bordeaux to be 
ransomed. 

The king of France was not idle whilst these pro¬ 
ceedings w'ere going on. He had collected his forces 
at Chartres, till his numerical strength outnumbered 
the force of his young opponent to a prodigious extent. 
He had with him his four sous, twenty-five dukes 
and earls, and six score bannerets, Charles duke of 
Normandy, the lord Louis, afterw'ards duke of 
Anjou, John, afterwards duke of Berry, and Philip, 

' Froissart says, “ Kt ordonnorent a porler canons cn arant et a traire 
en agueraux ct a feu Gregeois.” The Greek hre was a compound of 
sulpiuir, naphtha, pitch, gum, and bitumen, and, wherever it fell, blazed 
with an extraordinary fierceness that could only be extioguished by raw 
hides or vinegar mixed with sand or urine. 

* Stow, p. 269. 

^ Kmciiton, 2614. 

Barnfs, p. 498. 

^ vtt. BibL C. C. C. Cantab* c. 230. 
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afterwards duke of Burgundy, with at least 20,000 
meu-at-aruis and a fair proportion of infantry; and 
satisfied that with such an arniainent he could 
speedily annihilate the handful of adventurers who had 
had the audacity to invade his doiniuious, he lost no 
time ill endeavouring to interce})t them before they 
could get back to Guienne. Ilis army crossed the 
Jyoire by the bridges of Orleans, Mehun, Sauniur, 
Blois, and Tours, advanced to La Ilaye in Touraiiie, 
where they crossed the Creuse, and thence to Chau- 
vigny in Poitou, where they passed the Vienne. Not¬ 
withstanding numerous scouts had been sent out to 
watch the movements of the prince of Wales, the king 
of France and all his host. appear to have been ig¬ 
norant that they had got in advance of him, and the 
Black Prince was scarcely more enlightened as to the 
posilion of his enemies, though he was aware tliey 
were in great force in hot pursuit, and had reason to 
beli(!ve, from the scarcity of Forage in the country 
through which he was now passing, that they could 
not be far oft’. The two armies, however, got inform¬ 
ation of each other’s vicinity by a singular accident. 

In consequence of the vast crowds pressing around 
the French king when he passed in person the briilge 
of Chauvigny, the lord of x\uxerre, the lord Raoul dc 
Joigny, and the earl of Joigny, were forced, with 
about 200 lancers, to remain in the town till the next 
morning, when, in following the I'rench army, they 
made for the open fields and the heaths, which were 
surrounded by woods, to make their way most expe¬ 
ditiously to Poitiers. It happened that the same day 
the jirince of Wales had marched from a neighbouring 
village, sending before him a detachment of about 
8*ty men, headed by Sir Eustace d’Ambreticourt, to 
look out for the enemy; and as they made their ap¬ 
pearance on the heath, they were observed by the 
French then passing it, who, fixing their lances in 
their rests, started after them as speedily as they 
could. The English saw them coming, but, know¬ 
ing their main body was so elose at hand, were not 
at all unwilling to be pursued. Apparently in great 
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alarm, they wheeled round suddenly, and struck into 
a road leading through the wood, along which their 
pursuers followed with such haste that they were in 
the midst of the prince of Wales’s army before they 
discovered their danger. A sharp conflict ensued, for 
the French knights gallantly would not surrender till 
several of their jiarty had been slain ; but it was soon 
terminated, very few escaping to tell the fate of their 
com|)anions. 

Through his prisoners the prince now learned that 
the king of France was in advance of his position, and 
could not return without fighting him. On hearing this 
intelligence he ordered all 'stragglers to join the army, 
and no one to venture before the battalion of the mar¬ 
shals on [)ain of death. Cautiously, and with strict 
order, he continued his march till he arrived within a 
short distance of Poitiers ; thence he sent forward a dc- 
tacbment of‘iOO lances well mounted, and headed by the 
Ca])tal de Buch, Sir llayinenon de Ponders, Sir Bar¬ 
tholomew Bnrgbcrsb, and Sir Eustace d’Ambrcticourt, 
to observe the French army. They soon came upon 
their roar, and, with characteristic rashness, could tiot 
resist charging, which they did with such effect, that 
the king of France, who was on the point of entering 
Poitiers, turned back, and with all his host made for 
the open fields, where the Frenchmen ([uartered them¬ 
selves for the night. The ])rince heard fi-oin the 
knights who led the detachment the warlike appear¬ 
ance and immense strength of the enemy to whom he 
was about to be opposed, and all he said in reply was, 
“ Cod help us! we must now consider the manner of 
fighting them most advantageouslyand proceeded 
to quarter his army in a very strong position among 
vineyards and hedges,* about a mile from the French 
camp." 

This happened on the Saturday, and on the fol- 


* 1^ APiN, vol. iv. p. 285. 

* Walsinoiiam, p. 171; Kniohton, 2612. In this position the king 
of France might easily have starved the Knglish into terms; but he 
fancied he had now an opportunity of completely crushing them, and was 
impatient to give them battle.— Henry, vol. vii. p. 25S. 
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lowing morning, after a solemn mass' had been sung 
in the pavilion of the king of France, and he and his 
four sons hud received the communion, the principnl 
nobles uerc invited to a council. A long debate en¬ 
sued, hut at last it was determined that the whole 
ariny should advance into the plain, each lord dis¬ 
playing his banner, and that they should push forward 
in the name of God and 8t. Denis. This immense 
force was then ])ut in motion, and must have afforded 
a most brilliant spectacle, for nearly all the nobility of 
France wcire to be found there arrayed in the most 
brilliant armour, with a magniticent disj)lay of banners 
and pennons. By the advice of the more experienced 
of the French commanders, the army was divided into 
three battalions, each consisting of about 6()()()' men- 
at-arms—the duke of Grleaiis commanding the first, 
the duke of iN'ormandy, assisDal by his brother the 
loi’d l.ouis, and the lord .lohn, commanded the second, 
and tile king of I’ranee command(;d tlie third.- 

^Vililst these arraiigemenls were being made, king 
John sent forward several of his nobles who were ex- 
jierienced in war to make, a reconnaissance of the 
F'.nglish, and, mounted on a white charger, harangued 
a portion of his troops, reminding them of certain 
boasts they had made, and acipiainting them that now 
was the time to make their actions correspond with 
their sjieeeli. In reply, they professeil their readiness 
to meet their enemies. Scarcely had this been ex¬ 
pressed, when Sir liustace de llibanmont with the 


‘ FroissATt and Du Clu'sne, followetl by Mr. James, say 
but this has been generallv rej^arded as an error. Barnes adds tin* fol- 
lovvin**' note to his text:—“ Krois, et On Chesno le^unt seize, i.e. !(>,()!)(): 
si‘d ut piito lii/uris tli cepto (^)diciim Kxstniptorrs; cum uliis, id Frois. 
diout totnm arinatorum nuincrain ultra ^0,000 non accendis.><« : Aliter ad 
48,000 urmatorum mdlia, pru'ler pftdites nuinerenlnr; tjuod ubstirtlum.*’ 
— l\ dOO. Kroi.sMart says, (dsewhere, that the hVeiich numbered rather 
more than 60,000 combatants ; but if there were 16,000 men-at-arms in 
each battalion, adding the u&u-d number of attendants upon each man, 
whose business in tlie field was equally warlike with that of his superior, 
there must have been a total of fighting men api>ioacbing 150.(K)0. 

* Barries says, “ This third battail consisted of 40,000 fighting men, 
whereof 8000 were inen-ofarms; all the whole host was extraoidinary 
well equipped and every way well provided.*' 

r2 
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reconnoitring pttrty returned, and reported to the king 
tiiat lie had carefully observed the English army, 
which consisted of about 2000 men-at-arms, 4000 
archers, and 1500 footmeji, placed in a strong position, 
every part being put in the best state of defence, and 
the only road for an attack being tlirough a lane so 
narrow that not more than four men could ride abreast 
in it, at the end of which, aini<lst vines and thorns, the 
men-at-arms were posted on foot, with their archers 
before them, in the fman of a harrow. 

The king, having asked bow they should be at^. 
tacked, was answered, on foot, with a select force of 
300 men well mounted, whose sole object should be to 
charge and endeavour to break the archei's.^ This 
advice the king expressed his determination to follow ; 
but, whilst preparations were being made for innne- 
diately carrying it into eliect, they received an inter¬ 
ruption by the a])]iearanee of cardinal Perigortl, who 
came full gallop up to the king and urgently entreated 
him to halt a moment, that he might speak to him. 
IIis object was soon unfolded. He was desirous of 
bringing about a mediation between the contending 
armies, and, after prevailing wdth the king, was al¬ 
lowed to employ his best exertions for so desirable an 
end. (Jn making his nussion known to the ])rince of 
Wales, the latter stated that, his own honour and that 
of his army saved, he was ready to listen to any rea¬ 
sonable terms ; he even ollered to give uj) all his 
com[uests, and bind himself by an oath, not to bear 
arms against France for seven years, if allowed to 
return uninolcsted with his forces to Hordeaii.x; but 
king John, with a vain confidence in his superiority of 
numbers, would listen to nothing but unconditional 
surrender, under circumstances no man in the English 
army would have entertained for a monient." 

' I Imvo taken Froissart for my chief authority in these details; but 
Stow, who.^e account appears to have been derived from iin eye-witness, 
differs fiom liim in several iiiiportuni particulars, and attributes tiie advice 
^ivcii in the text to William Douglas, a Scottish knight, who, with a small 
foicecomposed exclusively of his countrymen, was ainong^the mercenaries 
employed in this campaign by the Frencli king. 

’ J bo French king, supposing he had his enemy novv at bis mercy. 
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“ Fair son,” said the cardinal, after striving with¬ 
out success throughout the Sunday to bring the I'rench 
king to reason, “ exert yourself as much as possible; 
for there must be a battle. I eannot by any nieuns 
pacify the king of Frajice.” The prince replied tliat 
such were the intentions of himself and his army, 
and added witli a ferviuit emphasis, “ God defend the 
right!” VVitli as fervent an amen, the good ]iriest 
took Ids leave and returned sadly to Poitiers, and both 
parties ])re])ared to stand tlic hazard of an engage¬ 
ment.* Since the French knights had made their 
report to their sovereign of the prince of Wales’s 
position, he had caused a sliglit alteration to be made 
in it, which consisted in retaining a body of picked 
knights, well inounted, similar to the battalion of the 
French marshals in the enemy’s legions, and had coin- 
luanded 300 men-at-arms and as many mounted 
archers, led by the Ca])tal de Ihich, to take a position 
on a neighbouring hill, whenc(g by passing over its 
summit, they cotdd readily act upon the wing of the 
duke of Noi'inandy's battalion. Having seen all the 
weak |>arts of his posiiion properly strengthened, the 
priiHie placed himself in the midst of the vineyards with 
the main body, who had their horses at hand in case 
they might be reipiircd,- and made an address to the 
brave men around, which was not likely to be lost 
upon tlnmi. In the words of lord Berners, he is re¬ 
presented to have said, “ Now, sij's, though we be but 
a small com])any as in regard to the ])uissance of our 
enemies, hit ns not be abashed therefore, J’or the vic- 
tory lyeth not in the multitude of the peophi, but 
where as God will send it; if it fortune that the jour¬ 
ney be ours, we shall be the most honoured jteople of 
all the world; and if we die in our right ([uarrel, 1 
have the king my father and brethren, and also ye 
have good friends and kinsmen, these shall revenge us. 

would accupt of no other condition but that the priiioo .shoultl deliver him 
four hostuuts, and. as vanquished, render up himself ami his army... 
Harleian MisceNauu. 

* W.\r.hiNO!iA.M, p. 172. 

^ Fur a list of the di.stin^uished nobles and knights in the Kugli.sh 
army, see Fiioissaiit, chap, clx. 
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Therefore, sirs, for God’s sake, I require you to do 
your devoirs this day, for if God be pleased and Saint 
Georfje, this day ye shall see me a good knight.” ‘ 

If it were possihlo to have increased the courage 
of his men, the enthusiasm excited tliroughout their 
ranks by this address could' not fail of doing so. Sir 
John Cliandos, who at the battle of Cressy hud proved 
himself so wise a counsellor and brave a coin[)anion, 
again came and placed himself by the side of his 
])riiice, to guard and advise him. The lord James 
Au<lley, a hero of the saiiK' stamp, aj)proaehed him, 
anil urgently made the following request, “ Sir,” 
said he, “ 1 have ever se’rved most loyally my lord 
your father and yourself, ami shall continue to do so as 
long as I have life. Dear sir, I must now acipiaint 
you, fliat formerly I inadi! a vow, if ever 1 should be 
engaged in any battle where the king, your father, or 
any of his sons were, that 1 would be the foi'emost in 
the attack, and the next eomlaitaut on bis side, or die 
in the attempt. 1 beg, therefore, most earnestly, as a. 
reward for any service I may have done, that you 
would gi’ant me permission honourably to ipiit you, 
that I may jiost myself in such wise to acconq)lish my 
vow.” In giving his riuidy consent, the prince held 
out his hand to his gallant companion, and said, “ Sir 
James, God grant that this day you may shine in valour 
above all other knights!” Lord Audley lost no time 
in posting himself in the front of his battalion, where, 
with only four trusty squires for his defence, whose 
names were, Dutton of Dutton, Delves of Doddington, 
Fowlehurst of Crew, and Haw'kestone of Wainchill,' 
he awaited an opportunity of doing his devoirs against 
the approaching enemy. 

On came tlic French host in most gallant array ; 
the ])rincipal noblemen in splendid armour, and the 
king with, for his better security, nineteen knights of 


* Stow, p. 260, givf's the prince a speech of a different character, 
much too scholastic to s-.uisfy the historical student of its gfeimineness. 
llnrnes states that this speech was addre^ised to his principal captains 
about half an hour before the buttle.^P. 50 K 

SUM OLE. 
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apjiroved courage, in suits of royal armour exactly re¬ 
sembling- his own.i The marshals approached with 
their division, accompanied by the 300 cliosen horse, 
who were to break the ranks of the English bowmen. 
But, as the field on which stood the army of the prince 
of Wales was divided from the plain, from which the 
1‘Veiich were marching, by a long row of hedges and 
a ditch, running along the lane through which they 
must a|)proacli, strongly guarded on both sides by the 
archers, as soon as the battalion had advanced suffi¬ 
ciently into this narrow passage they were assaulted 
with so fierce a shower of arrows, after the old fashion, 
that the horses, smarting from their wounds, became 
unruly, threw' their riders, and started hack, creating 
the greatest confusion and terror among the foot.- A 
few of the horsemen managed to break througli the 
hedge, but they met with so fii-rce a reec'ption they 
were soon forci^d to fiill back, and in a short time 
the whole division gave way, comphitely disorganised. 
The lane became eJioked with their <lead ami woumhid, 
tin- arrows of the English bow'inen at every discharge 
bringing them down by scores, and the ni(;n-at-aniis, 
charging through the o])en ranks of tludr archers, felt 
upon the terror-struck I’renchmen with an inii)etuosity 
tliiit sent them to carry fear and disorder into the iid- 
vaneing battalion of the duke of Normandy. Lord 
Audley and his four escpiires w'ere among the first by 
whom they had been attacked; this little))and charged 
into their thickest ranks, and their leader, the mare- 
chal d’Audeham, after a sharp hand-to-hand combat 
with lord James, was hurled to the ground sorely 
wotinded. Audley stopped not to take prisoners, but 
continued his furious career, gallantly assisted by his 
faithful attendants, overthrowing all who oj)posed him. 

At this period, when confusion had already become 
evident in that part of the French army wliich had 


‘ Sliaksneare must have been aware of the custom of kings in ihe field 
being accompanied by their facsimiles, as he meiitiuns it in Richard the 
Third and the first part of Henry the Fourth, 

^ Slew's account of this part of the battle is much more minute than 
that of Fnoiss.AKT, and affords a very lively picture of the stirring scene. 
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been engaged, it was greatly increased by the force under 
the Captal de Buch coming down the hill and falling 
upon one of tlie wings of the Dauphin’s division, whicli, 
taken quite unexpectedly, shortly exhibited symptoms 
of unsteadiness. Both the English .archers and men- 
at-arms did great execution among their crowded 
ranks, and the success of their charge was so signal, that 
the gallant band around the jirince of Wales mounted 
their horses with one heart-stirring cry of “ St. George 
for Guienne!” Chandos, participating in their desire 
to follow up the advantage already gained, said, ur¬ 
gently, to the prince, “ Sir, sir, now push forward, for 
the day is ours. God will this day put it into your 
hand. Let us make for our adversary, the king of 
Erance ; for wliere he is will be tbe main stress of the 
business : I w'ell know that his valour will not let him 
fly, and he will remain with us if it please God and 
St. George: but he must be w'ell fought with; and 
you have before saiil that you would shew yourself this 
day a good knight.” 

The prince, who was as eager to attack the enemy' 
as his followers, quickly replied, “ John, get forward ; 
you shall not see me turn my back this day, but I will 
always be among the foremost.” Then, turning to Sir 
Walter VV’ootlland, his baimer-beurer, la the same 
spirit, cried, with a loud voice, “ Banner, advance, in 
the name of God and St. George!” and inmiediately 
the whole body impatiently hurried on, with their 
heroic leader at their head. As he was advancing, he 
recognised the lord Robert Duras, one of cardinal de 
Perigord’s kinsmen, with his banner beside biin, and 
about a dozen of his attendants, lying dead on the 
held near a small bush ; and hearing that nearly every 
one in the cardinal’s suite had borne anus on the side 
of the French, under the command of the castellan of 
Amposta, who was also in that priest’s service, he was 
exceedingly wroth, that one who had so openly enter¬ 
tained sentiments of peace, and by his profession ought 
to have observed a strict neutrality, should have sent his 
followers in arms against him. He gave directions that 
the body of lord Robert Duras should be borne on a 
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shield to his kinsman the cardinal, with the message 
from him,—“ 1 salute him by that token and, hear¬ 
ing that the castellan had been taken prisoner, 
ordered his head to be strnek off; but Sir John 
Chandos advising him not to think of such things at 
such a moment, and intimating that possibly tlic car¬ 
dinal might not be to blame, he passed ou, and pre¬ 
sently was too hotly engaged with his enemies to allow 
him to think of the priest’s aiiparent deceit. 

He first encountered a strong force under the com¬ 
mand of the constable de Brienne, duke of Athens, 
and the conflict immediately raged with great fury. 
To the piercing war-cries of the breueli, “ Montjoye 
8t. Denis!” the baiglisli answered with ccpial vigour, 
“St. George for Guienne!” but the blows of the 
combatants were much more serious matter than 
their .shouts, and these soon so engrossed the attention 
of both parties, that, except when a victorious knight 
recommenced tin attack, the hitter were seldom heard. 
The battalioti of the marshals, the Gentian cavalry, 
and the force u.nder the constable, were now contest¬ 
ing the field with the separate bodies of the English 
army led by the Black I’rince and the Captiil de Buch, 
and terrible, indeed, did they find their opponents. The 
clouds of Ihiglish arrows pierced their best armour, 
and the battle-axes crushed in their helmets and 
overthrew their stron«cst men. Weither shield nor 

O 

breastplate was found to be any defence against the 
resistless rush of the spear; and the heavy sword cut 
through every kind of defence, as though it were as 
brittle as reeds. Tiiere seemed to them something 
of sttpernatitral strength in the vigorous arms of the 
prince of Wales' tind his companions, which it was 
useless to resist. It is impossible to notice properly 
the gallantry of every one of the brave eompanions of 
the ])rince who most distinguished himself. To those 
already named must be added the earls of Warwick 
and Salisbury, who, according to Stow’s quaint yet 

^ ** The prince, lustily encountering with his enemies, goeth into the 
middle of the throng, and wiiere he seeth most company there he luyeth 
about him on every side.'’—Siow, p. 262. 
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rather coarse metaphor, like fierce lions, eiuleavourcd 
which of them should dung the land of Poitiers most 
with Frenchmen’s blood. 

** Neither,” he adds, was the wise counsellor, Deffbrd ol SulFolk, 
idlo at the season, who right worthily in all his acts behaved liiinself, being 
expert aixl skilful in activity. For he, continually running from ward to 
ward, and into all troops arnl companies, comforted and stirred them up 
with good words to do well, htiving u great regard that the yuutliful sort of 
lusty siddlers, being too bold upon their good hearts and courage, should 
not withotit regard go out too far, and placed the archers at sundr\ limes 
to great advantages ; and oftentimes, as leisure would sulfer him, tie would 
encourage up the minds of the soldiers.” 

'J'he detachments of the French army with whicdi 
they had been onf>aged became sensibly thinned, their 
disorder more and more apparent, and, a lew haviiijj 
taken Hifjht, the whole division under the duke of 
Orleans, the kiiifjj of France’s brother, which had not 
yet been engaged, wen' seized with a sudden jianic, and 
scampered otf the fii'ld. They were shortly afterwards 
followed by the loi'ds of Laudas, Vuudenay, and St. 
Venant, with the king’s children and 800 lances. The 
Oerman horse were overpow'ered, and the leaders 
taken prisoners; and their retreat gave liberty to Sir 
Knstaee d’Amhreticonrt, into whose ])owcr he had 
fallen at tlie first charge, from venturing loo far uii- 
su))porte(l. lie was found lied to a chair by his cap- 
tors, hut was speedily relcas<Hl, and was in a few 
minutes dealing destruction wherever ho could meet 
an enemy, llis gallant companion, the lord James 
Audley, though dreadfully wounded, and weak from 
loss of blood, maintained the fight, till his faithful 
squires, who had defended tind assiste<l liim throughout 
this hard-fought day, led him to a hedge to examine 
and dress his wounds.' 

Tlie king of France with the division under Iiis 
command, which was more than twice the strength of 
the wliole army of the prince of Wales, still maintained 
an unbroken front, and beholding the approach of the 

* !Ma \ , n versifier of no great talent, tbougb be docs occasionally venture 
out of hisSternhoid and Hopkins vein intosometliiiig more resembling poetry, 
has, in UU Victoriom lieigne of Kiiijf Kdivard the Third, introduced apoeti* 
cal account of this battle, wherein the l^nglUb heroes are mentioned in rare 
holyday terms. 
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opposing force, flushed with success, he exclaimed “On 
foot! on foot!” making his men at arms dismount, 
and with shortened lances receive the charge of the 
Englisli; whilst he, with a battle-axe olTsteel, took his 
])lace amongst them under the banner of the oriflamme, 
with a resolution to recover the day, if not wholly lost, 
if his own high cottrage cmdd have done so, the battle 
of Poitiers would not have been the source of jtride to 
Englishmen it is ; but great as were his personal exer¬ 
tions in tlie conflict, they could produce little effect 
against so imniy champions who were employing their 
valour and soldiership against him; and his example 
was followed by too few to promise him any lasting ad¬ 
vantage. Many of his nobles, who, with their followers, 
were waging a hopeless wTirfare in different parts of 
the field, attempted without success to join him; and 
others who had jtreviously placed tliemselves near his 
person, maintained their devotion to his cause till they 
were struck down, among the heaps of illustrious dead 
who ])erished iit this pt'riod of the battle. A vast num- 
h(ir sought safety in flight. The Scottish mercenaries 
w'crecut to pieces, except those who surrendered, and a 
few, of whom their chief the lord Douglas' was one, 
as soon as they could, made haste to escape from the 
field. Still around the oriflamme the battle continued 
with unexampled fury ; and Stow, in describing the ter¬ 
rible scene, becomes singularly poetical. 


* Lord Hailes, and after him Mr. James, says, that he wa.s forced from 
the field by his companions; but Froissart declares that, when the discom* 
iiture was complete on the side of the French, he saved hiinseif as fast as 
he could, dreading to be taken by the English ; and Stow states (p. 261) 
he Hed, after being wounded, with the remnant of his followers. Lord 
James J.)ouglas, the comjianioii of Uruce, would have behaved very differ¬ 
ently. Among the piisoners to the conquerors wa.s a natural sun of his, 
Archibald Douglas, of whom Lord Hailes (ylima/s of Scotland^ voi. i.p.240) 
states, on the authority of Fordun, that a certain Sir William Ramsay, of 
Collulhy, passed him off as a valet >vho had taken possession of his master’s 
armour, by which means he secured his liberty at a very trifling ransom. 

There can be no necessity for attempting to disprove this story, which 
bears its own contradiction. Archibald Douglas did not attempt to de¬ 
ceive his captors with so childish a trick. As Mr. James accurately states, 
he was retained a prisoner in England for some time after the victory of 
Poitiers, and his name and connexions were well known. — Rymebi 
Foederot vol. iii. part l.p. 144. 
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**In the mean time/' he says, ^*on every side, his friends which 
served witli captain do la Duel) were at the back of the enenues, boatinj^ 
down an<l killing without pity, and the urcliers also placed for the purpose 
shot so thick, wounding tiio i)acks and sides of the Frenchmen, in such 
sort, that (he form of the buttle was t|uito spoiled, neither could they j>ut 
themselves in order or arrav anv more. 'J'liis was the courage of the 
prince, who at the length thrusteth through the throngs of them that 
guarded the French king; then should you see an ancient begin to nod 
and stumble, the bearers to fall down, the blood of .slaves and ))rinces 
ran mingled together ir>to the waters which wore nigh. In like sort, tire 
hoar of (’ornwall rageth, who .seekefli to have none other way to the 
French king’s standard, than by blood only; but w’lien they came there, 
they meet with a company of stout men to withstand them. The English* 
men figljt, the Frenchmen also lay on, but at lenuih, God having so dis¬ 
posed, the prince pres.setb forward on his enemies, and, like a licrce boa 
beating down the proud, he came to the yielding up of the Freucli king.” 

The rout of the French became general after the 
oriflamine was seen to fall, and the life of the king was 
in great jeopardy, as he eontiniied to defend himself 
and his young son with his battle-axe amongst a crowd 
of enemies, eager to make their fortunes by taking 
him prisoner. , 

“Yield, sire, yield!” exclaimed a stout knight, 
pressing before the rest. 

“ To whom shall 1 snrrendcir,” replied the monarch : 
“ where is my cousin the prince of VVales? If 1 could 
sec him, I would speak to him,” 

“ Sire,” answered the other, “ he is not here, hut 
surrender yourself to me, and I will lead you to him.” 

“ Who are you?” demanded the king. 

“ Sire, I am Denys de Morbctpie, a knight from 
Artois; but I serve the king of England, because I 
cannot belong to France, having forfeited all I pos¬ 
sessed there.”’ 

The king then presented to him his right-hand 
glove, saying, “ I surrender myself to you,” and was led 
away with bis son, amidst great clamour from the 
knight of Artois’ disappointed companions, who were 
not at all willing to give up their claim to so tempting 
a prize. 

The Black Prince was in another part of the field 
performing prodigies of valour. At last the fallen pen- 


' He had been banislied from France in consequence of some homicide 
he had committed in an aftray at St. Omer.— Fkdissakt, chap, cixiii. 
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nons nnd the scattered enemy assured him that he had 
now no serious opposition to expect, and his friends 
were desirous he should rest from his extraordinary 
fati'^ues. Sir John Chandos, who had kept his honour¬ 
able place throughout the fight, said to him, “ Sir, it 
wilt be proper for you to halt here, and plant your 
banner on the top of this bush, which will serve to 
rally your forces, that seem very much scattered ; for 
I do not see any banners or pennons of the French, nor 
any considerable bodies able to rally against ns; and 
you must refresh yourself a little, as I perceive you are 
very much heated.” The necessary orders followed, 
and presently the prince’s banner was displayed in as 
elevated a situation as was possible, amidst the clangor 
of martial music. The ])rince took off his helmet, and, 
after a tent of crimson silk had Ijeeii ])repared for him, 
some refreshments were procured, of which he and his 
weary officers partook. Among the crowd of captains 
who made their way towards him were the two marshals 
of his army, the earls of Warwick and Suffolk, of whom 
he eagerly inquired intelligence of the king of France ; 
their reply was an assurance that he must have been 
killed or made prisoner. The prince commanded that 
instant search should be made, and the earl of W'ar- 
wick and lleginald lord Cobham started forth on that 
errand. They soon fell in with the party, who were 
wrangling with Sir Denys de Morbeque and with each 
other, respecting the prisoner who had surrendered to 
the knight of Artois; and they found great difficulty in 
rescuing him from his turbulent captors. The two 
barons, then dismounting, advanced to the French king 
with profound reverence, and conducted him in a most 
resj)ectful manner to the prince of Wales. 

The reception the caj)tive met with from his con¬ 
queror forms one of the most touching examples of 
greatness of mind to be met with in the annals of an¬ 
cient or modern times. The sole object of the fortunate 
Edward appeared to be to make the king forget the 
humiliating situation in which he was placed. He 
took upon himself the character of one honoured be¬ 
yond all parallel in having so distinguished a personage 
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with him as his guest, and conducted himself towards 
him with genuine reverence and sincere humility. In 
the evening he gave a grand banquet in his pavilion 
to the Fi’ench king and a vast number of princes and 
barons who had also l)een taken jndsoners,' seating 
the noblest of his guests at a raised table, and himself 
serving the viands, and declining, thmigh very press- 
ingly required by king John, to sit down and share 
in the feast he had so bountifully |)rovided, by declaring 
he was not worthy of such an honour. During the 
meal and after it, he said and did every thing which 
could prove consolatory to his captives, but especially 
directed himself to heal the wounded spirit of the king 
of France. “In my opinion,” be said, “you hav(* 
cause to be glad that the success of this battle did not 
turn out as you desired ; for you have this day acxpiired 
much high renown for jn-owess, that you have sur- 
j)assed all the best knights on your side. I do not, 
dear sir, say this to Hatter you, for all those on our 
side who have seen and observed the actions of each 
party have unanimously allowed this to be your due, 
and decree you the jjrize and garland for it.” 

It appeared as though the Black Frince was not 
satisfied in being consiihwed irresistible in arms, he 
sought to be equally so in courtesy; and admirably 
did he succeed. After relating the speech just quoted, 
Froissart says, “ there were murmurs of praise heanl 
from every one, and the French said, the jtrince had 
spoken nohly and truly, and that he would he one of 
the most gallant princes in Christendom if God should 
grant him life to pursue his career of glory.” 

But whilst thus so .amiably careful of the living, his 
care of the dead did not do him less honour. He sent 
out proper jtersons to examine all such as had fallen, 
and re|)ort to him their number and quality, and he 
lost as little time as w.as possible in giving them ho¬ 
nourable burial.- The fruits of the victory, Froissart 

' For a list of the most distinguished prisoners see Archtcologia, voh u 
p. 213. 

* In lioHcnET’s AnmiUs d'AquiUiine, there is preserved an account of 
the burial of the slain in this battle, in which it appears that the convent 
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declares to have been the destruction of the flower of 
French chivalry, with prisoners twice as many in 
number as the whole force of the English army, and 
spoil so abundant that the companions of the prince 
were no less rich in wealth than they wore in glory— 
the ransoms of the prisoners must have amounted to 
an immense sum,* but the quantity of gold and silver 
plate, costly ornaments, rich jewels, furred mantles, 
and gorgeous armour," that also fell to the victors, 
must in value have even exceeded that amount, for the 
French had come to the battle, as to a sure conquest, 
decked out in all their riches. The tlead on the side 
of th(! English were about ‘2000 men-at-arms and 1500 
archers, whilst their op])oupnts lost 11,000 men-at- 
arms and a projiortionafe number of the common 
soldiers. 

The wounded, too, were well and kindly attemhid to. 
The prince visited many of those whose hurts were 
most serious, and gave them abundant proofs of his 
sympathy and liberality. His coinluct to his brave 
companion the lord James Audley, as related by Frois¬ 
sart, att'ords a v(!ry striking picture of this jirince’s 
muniticcnce, and shews the sterling materials iti 
the characters of nuniy of the great men who were his 
associates. Tins gallant nobleman had himself, when 


ot'tbo Freros Minours, in flie city of Poitiers, ‘jnve sepulture to tlie duke 
of Athens, constnble of Fianei!, the bishop of Chalon, the viscount de 
CIiMiivi^iiy, sir John, lord oflNlsiiIly, in Perry, tifiy-six oilierdlstint^uisherl 
knijj^hts, find forty escpiires. Aliiny bodies, by permission of the mayor 
of tliecitv, were hrouj^ht in carts fiom the convtmt and buried in larj^e 
unites in the churchyard of the town without the cJiuich, on St. Valen¬ 
tine’s dav, 13o6; honourable obsequies beint^ peilormed in all the reli- 
jjious t dilices in Poitiers at the cost of its pious citizens. The same 
uiithoritv states that the arms of all the princes, kni^dits, and lords, who 
had sepulture allowed them, were blazoned on the stalls of the convent in 
order to keep them in perpetual reiucinbraiice. 

‘ Kuoissaut says, that many were admitted to ransom on tlio held, 
and tliat they were very generously di'alt with, moderate sums only being 
re(|uiied. which, on the captives promising to pay, procuied them their 
liberlv. 

^ One of the trophies was the rich helmet of the king of France, hearing 
under the crest a coronet of gold. Jt had scarcely rea< bed the hands of 
the IJlack Prince before he despatclu'd it to the king his father, as the best 
testimony he could send of the completeness of his victory. Hvmeri 
Fcedtra, Xom.ni. part i. p. 1519. 
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he heard that the prince of Wales had inquired for 
him, carried in a litter to the prince’s tent; and his 
young commander, after a few courtesies had passed 
between them, said, “ Sir James, I and alt the rest of 
iis deem you the bravest knight on our side in this 
battle; and to increase your renown, and furnish you 
withal to pursue your career of glorv in war, I retain 
you henceforward for ever as iny knight, with 500 
marks of yearly revenue, which 1 will secure to you 
from my estates in England.” The lord Audley ear¬ 
nestly expressed his gratitude, but no sooner was he 
removed to his own tent than he sent for his relations, 
and, in their presence, he divided amongst the four 
faithhil esquires who had defended him throughout this 
fearfid fight the gift he had just received. When the 
prince heard of this, he expressed his satisfaction by 
bestowing on the lord James an additional grant of 600 
marks.! 

“ Thus far, Froissart,” Barnes says, when mention¬ 
ing this incident, “and for confirmation of his report, 
it appears from the testimony of our public records- 
that this lord Audley, for his singular servic(!s at 
that time, had a grant from that renowned prince of 
400/. [ter annum, which grant was afterwards con¬ 
firmed unto him by the king during life ; and for a 
twelvemonth after he received out of the coinage; of 
the stannaries in Cornwall and the prince’s lands in 
that county.”^ 

Thus, on the 19th day of September, 13.50, was 
fought the ever-memorable battle of Poitiers, a theme 
of many a lofty song; which, well did it deserve to 
be, for it was one of those signal and womlerful vic¬ 
tories in which extraordinary valour, and military capa¬ 
city eijually great, are occasionally found confounding 
all calculations derived from an overwhelming siqie- 
riority in numbers and arms. Cressy was a glorious 
triumph, but Poitiers was infinitely more so. In one 

* FimissART, chap, clxviii. 

Rot. Pat. 33 K<1. 111. p. 2, m. 14, per Inspeximns, Vid» Ducd. 
vol. i. p. 749, ami Ashmole, Carter, p. 705. 

^ /iisfory King Eduard JU. p. 516. 
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of the manuscripts of Froissart, this is acknowledged in 
tlie following admissions—the more recent battle was 
much better fought than the other; that not being 
commenced till vespers, with the French army in dis¬ 
order, but at Poitiers hostilities began in the morning, 
with the arrangements of the French commanders 
already completed ; consequently, the battle had to be 
sharply contested before it conld be won, and allowed 
great scope for the display of determined courage. 
Glorious as the field of Poitiers has been considered, 
its reputation has not been very carefully preserved by 
the inhabitants in its neighbourhood, amongst the ma¬ 
jority of whom the story connected with it is quite 
unknown. Hut this inditferenee appears exceedingly 
natural. Frenchmen would very readily contrive to 
forget a legend connected with the locality which 
brought with it matter so little flattering to their va¬ 
nity ; and, in course of time, the pensaTit who drove his 
plough over the soil for centuries etideared to Iviiglish- 
num would know as little of the great battle in which, 
in times jtast, his countrymen received so signal an 
overthrow as if it had bo<!n fought in the most remote 
corner of the globe.* So rapid was this oblivion that 
in 200 years all recollection of the spot so deserving 
iinniortality became conqiletely lost; and it was only 
about the middle of the eighteenth century that, after 
much investigation, the exact position the English 
army occupied in the Held became satisfactorily ascer¬ 
tained.- 

The city of Poitiers and its vicinity at the present 
day present many features of interest, both to the an- 
ticpiary and the lover of the picturesque. A narrow 
neck of land, while it serves to divide the two rivers 
Vouneuil and Clain, which nearly surround the city, 
connects the eminence on which it has been erected 


* A modern Kn^lish tourist seems to have been as for^^tful of the 
victory as the mo.>t ij^norant of tlie Poitevins, for lie has inaiin'^ed to de¬ 
scribe the nei^bbourbood without the slij^lite.st allusion to wliat should 
have been to bun its principal .source of interest. See Tiiollope’s Summer 
in Western France, vo\. ii. pp. 1213-1110. 

* James, vol. ii. p. 157. 
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with the more elevated part of the country to the south¬ 
west ; and the ancient city walls, in a tolerable state of 
preservation, are still seen descending across it into the 
valleys on either side. The site of the old castle is 
now a public promenade, whence a magnificent view 
may be obtained, where river, rock, and ravine, form 
very prominent features. This part of France is also 
peculiarly rich in historical associations, and with its 
romantic landscapes bring memories of the olden 
time, affording pictures equally wild, animated, and 
imposing.’ 

‘ “ I.e Poitou,” says Micliolet, “ a C'ti; le cliamp du bataillo du nor() 
etdii midi. C’esten Poitou quo Clovis a dvt'ait les Gotlies ; <1110 Cliarlos 
IMnrtel a repouss^ les Sarrasins ; que Pariiitie Aii^lo-tiasconno du Prince 
Noir a ptis le Roi Jean.” This historian goes on to enumerate its many 
other claims to attention, and his concluding wotds are, “ La derniero 
lueur de la pot'sie Latine a brilKi a Poitiers; I’autore de la liteiature 
moderne y a paru au douzieme siccle.” 



CHAPTER IV. 


Solemn Tlmnksgiving after the Victory—Afnrch of the Prince to the City 

of Bonlt'aiix—llis Reception there_Ili:^ courteou.s Conduct to iho 

Captive Kin*?—Purchases their J*risoner.s of the Uascons—J*rodij*nlity 
of the Victors—Rival Claimants of tho honour of taking the King of 
France—Fetter from the J^rince of Wales to tho Bishop of Worcester 
—J*roposals for Peace—llu* Prince reconcih'd to the Cardinal de 
Perigord—Rapacity of his Ciasoon Allies—Return of tho Prince to 
JCnglaiid—The Modesty of his Appearance—.Rejoicing of tho Citizens 
—Reception of tho Captive King of rrance by King Kdward—Pride 
of tlie King of Fngland in the J'opularitv of hi.s Son—Ills Kstahlish* 
merit—Tonrnuments—Tho Prince acconijranies his Father on a Pil¬ 
grimage—!*rej)aralions for renewing tho War with France—ICxtraor- 
dinarv Kxj)i‘nditure of the Prince of Wah‘s—lleis invested with tlie 
Rear-guard «>(’ the Knglish Army—llis Appearance, during its imavch 
from Calais, at llio head ofliistiivision—I’he (>am));ngu—(iiand Hunt¬ 
ing ])ai1ies—Negotiations for Peace—IVeaty concluded between the 
J)aupliin of France and the Prince of Wales—Grand (’ciemony at 
Paris of tlie Daujddni taking tho oath to iniiintaiii the Treaty—festi¬ 
vities in (adais preceding tho return of the King of Franco to his 
Dominions—Pilgrimage of King John to our Ladv of Boulogne—Re¬ 
turn of (he l*riiice to Knglund—IBs Popularity with the Ladies—The 
Fair Maid of Kent—Singular Conrtsliip—His Marria<ge—Public Rejoic¬ 
ings—'file I’riace and J^rincess keep their ('hrisirnas at Berkhamp- 
stead—I he King creates his son Prince of Aquitauie—Farowell Visit 
of the King and Quocii and their Family to Berkhunijisteud—Ihe 
Prince and IVincooS and tlieir Retinue sail from Kuglaiid—They land 
at Rochelle. 


Early in the morning nftcr the battle of Poitiers, 
the IJlack Prince ordered a solemn thaidtsgivitig' to 
the Great Disposer of events, to be oflered up on the 
scene of-his glorious triumph ; and most devoJitly was 
the command fulfilled. One of the best traits in the 
prince’s character was observable in the reverence he 
ever displayed for the power and dignity of the Creator, 
hastening, on every occasion, to shew that he disclaimed 
any merit in his own exertions by attributing the mar¬ 
vellous successes that had distiiiguislied his arms to 

' Poi-vDOBE VinciL, 1. xix. p, 381, n. 14. 

VOL. I. S 
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fhe interposition of the Supreme Being. In this 
instance his acknowledgments were more than usually 
impressive, and his behaviour exhibited him to great 
advantage in the character of the Christian soldier, of 
which he continued, during his career, one of the finest 
examples produced in any age or any country. Had 
fate willed that his laurels were to have been gathered 
amongst the infidels, there can be little doubt, lie would 
there have raised the Christian name and the Christian 
power to the same proud eminence to which he ele¬ 
vated the martial character of England ; but his coun¬ 
trymen ought to be better pleased that he found his 
Palestine nearer home. Prayers being ended, every 
man made a hearty repast, after which the prince, in 
presence of his distinguished prisoners, handsomely 
commended and rewarded his brave followers.* 

A party of 100 lances had reinforced the garri¬ 
son of Poitiers, and great prejiarations were made 
to put the town in a good posture of defence ; but the 
expected attack the Black Prince had no intention of 
making, his object now being to place the valuable 
results of the recent victory in as secure a place, and 
with as little delay, as possible; therefore his troops 
were marched by the walls in a compact body, their 
immense booty and numerous prisoners carefully guard¬ 
ed ; and they jiroceeded, taking no notice whatever of 
the town or of any other fortress they met with in their 
line of march, preceded by the battalion of the marshals 
with about /)tK) men-at-arms to clear the way. They 
fully expected some daring attempt would be made by 
sucli of the French force as still might have been 
brought into the field, in a formidable body, to rescue 
their king, and recover the vast treasures in the hands 
of his captors; but the military power of France seemed 
thrown prostrate by the blow it had just received. 
The commanders in whose union and energy there was 
yet a ])rospect of retrieving the losses the country had 
sustained appeared to care only to get themselves out 
of harm’s way; and the counsels of such of the nobles 


* PoLYPOItE ViRCIl., 1. Tix. p. 381, n. 15. 
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as wcro influenced by a spirit worthy of themselves and 
their country were far from adequate to tlie desperate 
emergency which so urgently called for their inter¬ 
ference. The result was that the prince of Wales and 
his army advanced without meeting any obstacle, pass¬ 
ing through Poitou and Saintonge, tlience to Blaye, 
where they crossed the (Jaronne, and soon afterwards 
found themselves in i)crfect safety in the good city of 
Bordeaux.! 

“ It can hardly he imagined,” says a trustworthy 
authority, idmost in the words of Froissart,^ “ with 
what extravagant joy and trium])h, and honourable 
fcastings and splendid pageants, this victorious prince 
was received into that city, both by the clergy and 
laity, all sorts of peo])lc extolling his praise, and rejoic¬ 
ing in his presence.” lie conducted the French king 
with the same generous courtesy he had shewn towards 
him since he had been his captive, to the monastery of 
St. Andrew, where he lodged him on one side the 
building and himself on the other. The most careful 
attention was paid to his comfort, and no less regard 
shewn for his amusetnent—-every sort of entcrtiiinment 
the age produced worthy of presenting to him was, 
with all possible iittraction, proeured for his exclusive 
gratilieation : the prince evidently striving to recon¬ 
cile him to his captivity, and in the pleasing character 
his sympathy assumed to make amends for the neglect 
of his suhj<‘Cts.'* The better to enable his gallant Gas¬ 
cons to enjoy themselves after their own fashion in the 
pleasures of Bordeaux, the Black Prince purcliased 
from them, with ready money, and often at very large 
sums, the greater part of the prisoners of conseciueuce 
remaining on their hands,* and those who had been 

' Froissart, chiip. clxviii, 

“ Barnes, j>. 516. 

® 'I’here were some exceptions; Imt they were very few, and were not 
entitled to much con.^deration. 'J'lxe jiriiicipai beinj^ the count d’Ar- 
ina^nnc, who exhibited his hympathy and respect for his captive monarch 
by forwardinjif to Bordeaux certain articles of jdate for his use. 

* For James of Bourbon 25,000 crowns of gold were paid. Hymeri 
FiPiiera, tom. iii. part i. p. l.'J2. By the law of arms, every prisoner, whose 
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allowed to go at laro^e, now hastening to pay their 
ransoms, every individual in the army soon possessed 
what lie considered such prodigious wealth, it ap¬ 
peared as if it could never be exhausted. Feasting and 
all other gratifications money could procure were in¬ 
dulged in day after day, till tlie city seemed given up 
to a general spirit of revelry—every house becoming 
an hostel, and every individual it contained, whether 
visitor or inliabitant, sharing in the enjoyments there 
so prodigally dispensed by the victors of Poitiers. 

A dispute which seennal likely to mar the universal 
harmony was raised by the dilferent claimants to the 
lionour of having taken prisoner the king of France. 
They were CJascons, whose cupidity on other occasions 
put Fdwiird of Woodstock to considerable trouble and 
exjiense. The right of T)enys de Morbeque was dis¬ 
puted tiinongst others by a siptire called llernard de 
Prouttes, iind ciicli stoutly maintained their claiin.s be¬ 
fore the prince and his chief nohles. A challenge ha vitig 
already passed between them, they were placed under 
arrest, the prince forbidding any steps to be taken 
in the ((iiarrel till it could be decided by his father; 
but as king John seemed to recognise the right of Sir 
Denys, who appears to have been in grt'at poverty, 
2()t)0 crowns were privately given him in order that he 
should he enabled projiei’ly to supjiort his rank and 
cljiim in the presence of the king of Juighind. 

Jt must not be supjtosed that the jirince of Wales 
gave himself tij) to the enjoyments within his reach as 
entirely as the mass of his thoughtless companions. 
Ilis first task wiis to write a modest account of his 
successes to his fiither,' jironiising, God willing, to 
cross the sea into England with his cajttive, the king 
of France, atid his other prisoners, in the ensuing 
spring, by which time he expected to be able to fur¬ 
nish himself with a suitable navy. He also wrote the 

ransom ninountocl to moro than 10,000 crowns, belonged to the 
Sn dfn’s Mure t'hitisiim, 1. i. c. xxvi. p. 171; but at Poitiers it appears 
timt this law was not enforced. 

^ Por YbOH£ Virgil, p. 3bl. 
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following ch.aracteristic letter to the bishop of Wor¬ 
cester :— 

** Uevereml Father in God and very clear friend, 

“ We thank you heartily, for, a-i wo have heard, you hnvo been 
Welland alfectioiiately inelioed towards us in pia\in^ to God for us and 
our entt-.rprise, which we are very certain succeeded on account of your 
pKtvers and thos«j <tf ollicrs. God has been phaised to ai<l us in all our 
necessities, for which we are houittl toj^ive Him tiianks for ever ; and we 
j)ra 3 ' that you will also do your part, continuin}? with us as heielofore, 
for which service we hohi ourselv(‘s much indehtetl to you. And, n*ve- 
reiid fatloT, in r< {j^ard to our hfaltit. of which we believe that von in your 
kindness desire to Jiear pfttod news, know that, at thi.s time, we are well 
and happy, atul alto^tUlier in a cti'slilion, praise be to God, which 

enahh's us now to let vou hear ami know that wliich we wimIi you to 
cerlifv in vour letters, and in fre(|ueiif visits, which you piiests good-na« 
turediv permit, for the jiuipose of circulating news. 

“ Von must know that, on the «‘ve of the translation of St. Thomas of 
Canlerlmry, we commenc»-d an iiienrsion, w ith our power, into the Trench 
territory, cliiidly because we (*xj>ected the arrival of our much-honoured 
lord and father in those jiarts ; ami thus we advaiiced into the countries 
of’JJeiges in IhTiy, Orleans, ami I'ouis, ami had news that the king of 
France, with a great )iow<?r, was at haml, and was coming to fight with 
us, ami we apjiroached so near that a battle, took )da< e lielween us, in 
which tlie emunv was di.^coinlitetl, thanks be to God, and the said king 
aud his son. and seveial otlu'r gentlemen, were taken or killed ; for whoso 
names we reh r you to our vitv dear hai helor m.mlcr Uoger do (.'ottes- 
foid, the bearer of tlicse, ivrmlcr thanks to Gi»d, and may the Holy 
Ghost have you, our very dear fneml, always in his lvee]>nig. 

“ Given under our seal at Uordcaux, the 20lh day of October.”* 


Propo.ials for peace also obtained the prince of 
Wales’s earnest attention; these were set on foot by 
the cardinal of Perigord, who made his api>earance at 
Boi’deaux not long after the return of the English 
army to that city. The recejttion he met with from 
the prince was fiir from encouraging; till, being made 
aceptainted with the cause of such conduct, the prelate 
protested, in cerbo sacerdotis, that he had no knowle<lge 
of the proceedings of his servants, which, with the 
assurances of the lords of Ciianmont and Montferrat, 
and the Captal de Buch, who were the cardinal’s 
kinsmen, restored him to the Black Prince’s good 
opinion. After this he was so charmed with the 
prince that he wrote to the pope speaking in the hand¬ 
somest terms of his moderation, which elicited from 


for the original see Archaologia, vol. i. p. 213. 
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Innocent an epistle to the young conqueror, wherein, 
after much, to him, superfluous counsel, “ to give (Jod 
the sole honour of his victory,” the pontiff ratlier 
ambiguously says, “ VVe nothing doubt, nay perhaps 
wo are certain, by how much you have received more 
prosperous things of the baud of the Lord, are so much 
the more prompt to peace, so much the more favourably 
inclined to concord.” Then follows an urgent ap]>eal 
for peace. In a subsequent letter, after the prince had 
given an honourable reee|)tion to one of his cardinals, 
the pope appeared to understand better the character 
of his correspondent.’ 

The diplomacy of the pontiflf was found to lean so 
much towards France, that liberal as the lllack Prince 
WHS, he could not allow it to take its course, nor, how¬ 
ever ample might have been the authority with which 
the king his father had invested him, could it have 
surtieed to sanction concessions so glaringly impolitic 
as he was culled upon to make; therefore, endeavouring 
to satisfy some of the most pressing demands, he pro¬ 
mised to exercise his influence towards obtaining a 
truce, and making the duke of Lancaster, then actively 
besieging Ueiines, raise the siege. lie then found him¬ 
self obliged to refer the negotiators of the ])eaco to the 
king of Ivngland.- Whilst these proceedings were 
carried on, the prince of Wales was making active 
pre)>ai ations for the return of himself and his forces to 
Fngland. These did not appear to give any dis¬ 
satisfaction to his (Jascon allies, till he informed their 
captains he intended carrying the king of France with 
him. Then, notwithstanding he treated them very 
handsomely, and ])romised some should accompany 
him to Fngland and others be left in important com¬ 
mands to protect the frontiers, they were so good as to 
tell the prince it was not their intention the captive 

' Baiines P* -^18. 

* It would appear from Mr. James’s account of these conferences, 
vol. ii. p. 184, that the prince of Wales brought them to a conclusion at 
this lime by the proclamation of o truce for two years, but there is good 
authority for believing that the negotintiou was removed from Bordeaux to 
Loudon, where king Edward took upon himself the management of it, 
which was nut arranged till towards the conclusion of the month of June. 
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(whose ransom had many attractions in their eyes) 
should leave Bordeaux, arguing very seriously lor his 
bettor security where he was, and their assistance in 
taking him prisoner. 

The prince is reported to have replied,' “ My dear 
lords, 1 willingly agree to all you have said; but the 
king, iny father, wishes to have him and to see him. 
We arc very sensible and thankful for the services 
wliicl) you have done both to him and myself, and you 
may de|)end on being handsomely rewarded for them.” 
But tlicse woi’thies seemed duly impressed with tlie 
superior advantages of the binl in the hand, and 
were not to be so readily appeased ; the lord lleginald 
Cobham ami Sir John (Jhandos, who knew their com¬ 
rades thoroughly, unobserved recommended the prince 
to ])rescnt them with a sum of money. He imu'.ediately 
offered 00,000 florins; but, handsome as the bribe was, 
it was far from satisfying their cupidity. 'I'hey bad 
spent all their money in riotous extravagances and 
were anxious to replenish their empty coffers. It was 
finally arranged that they should receive 100,000 florins. 
They bad then no objections to make to the tlej)arturc 
of th(! rrench king, and had nothing further to advance 
on the superiority of Bordeaux as a jdace of security 
for his residence. 

The prince, having arranged this business to their 
satisfaction, nominated four of the principal Gascon 
nobles governors of the country till his return, and 
taking with him several others of whom the Caplal de 
Buch was one, on the 23d of April he set sail with 
his fleet, his prisoners and treasures guarded by 500 
men-at-arms and 2000 archers, and the king of France 
accommodated with one of the finest ships, in order, 
as Froissart says, that he might be more at ease. 
After a protracted voyage of eleven days fnd nights, 
on the i2th they were landed safely at Sandwich,* 


' Fhoissart, chap, clxxii. 

^ J'dinet;, in staling Plymouth to have been the port in which the Black 
Prince diaembarkeU, follows Walsitighaui, whose statement be considers 
is corroborated by a paper in Kymer, ordering cariiages to be ready there 
for the conveyance of the baggage of the prince to London , but this U by 
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in Kent, on the .5th of May. Here tlicy made a stay 
of two days, taking up tlieir lodgings in the town and 
neighbourhood, to refresh themselves sufficiently after 
their tedious voyage. The heroes of Cressy were not 
likely to apj)car among the sturdy men of Kent without 
exciting a pro|)er feeling of admiration ; thence they 
proceeded to (Canterbury where they remained one day, 
and during their stay they enriched the shrine of St. 
Thomas witli many splendid offerings. 

As soon as the return of the Black Prince became 
known in London, the king gave orders that pre- 
j)arations should be made by the citizens worthy of 
doing honour to his illustrious prisoner; but the good 
news travelled fast, and, on the [irince and the king of 
France .arriving at Rochester the day succeeding that 
on which they had entered Canterbury, the whole 
country poured out to behold them, and thenceforth 
their progress was an ovation. The third day they 
came to JJartford, and the fourth to London ; the king 
of Fi'ancc in royal robes, on a stately white steed witli 
very ricli furniture, and the prince of Wales, witli his 
usual unassuming apiiearancc, riding in humble at¬ 
tendance at his side on a little black hackney.^ The 
joyous citizens presented themselves by companies, 
very richly attired, every master being differently 


no means so conclusive as he imagines. The prince raiglu l»av(> designcil 
landing at Plymouth, and pteparutions would in consc()uence he made 
there lor his reception, but tiom the extraordinary length ol' his vo^aoo, it 
is very probable that bo met with coiitiury winds which obliged liim to 
depart from his original intention, and land at tl»e first convenient port he 
could enter. Froissart was not likely to bo misinformed on such a point, 
he speaks decidedly, and i have no doubt he was correct. Haknes 
p. 2 j 6, follows his authority, and denies iho statements of Knighton and 
Walsingham. 

* riiere Inft been more than one instance in the annals of the kings of 
F.urope of a marked distinction in the choice of steeds, w’hen two of the 
most distinguKhed in its exalted circle have rode together through the 
public streets; one is mentioned by IVIezcray in the year when 

Charles, king of Fiance, entertaining Charles the Emperor with extraor¬ 
dinary splendour, accompanied him on bis public entrance into Paris 
mounted on a stately white horse, having procured for his imperial visitor 
a steed of the opposite colour, but varying as this does from the example 
mentioned in the text, it is still further departed from in another instance, 
familiar to every reader of Sbakspeare. 
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apparelled;' and in the line of streets through wlilftk „ 
the procession advanced, after passing over London 
bridge towards Westminster, every tenement dis])layed 
the wealth of its owner, and the eye dwelt on long 
lines of (plaint edifices adorned with tropliies of plate, 
tapestry, silks and other rich fabrics, mingled with 
such an incredible (piantity of bows and arrows, shields, 
helmets, corslets, breast and back jiieces, coats of mail, 
gauntlets, vambiaces, swords, spears, battle-axes, har¬ 
ness for horses, and otlier armour both offensive and 
defensive, that the like had never been seen in the 
memory of man. 'I'he immense ciowds- which tlironged 
from all the neighbourhood in a circle of many miles 
to behold the ))roiid sight jn'csentcd to them so cliecked 
the jirogress of the procession, that it is staled to have 
lasted from three in the morning till nigh noon, at 
which period it reaclnsl Westminster hall, where the 
king and cpieen of I'.ngland, sitting in state with a 
magnilicent comiiany, awaited its approach. We are 
told that the jnince of Wales jiresented his roytil 
cajitive to his fatlnn’, who, in the same spirit that had 
done his son so much liononr, rose from his throne, 
and olfered the king of I'rancu as honourable a widcomc 
as if he had entered his dominions on a visit of eom- 
])limeiit.* lie was smn]ituonsly feasted in the palace, 
where ajiartmenls were provided for his temjiorary 
lodging, till the splendid structure of the Savoy could 
be made retidy for his residence, to which afterwards 
he was conveyed with most honourable attendance, 
and every disposition shewn to lighten his ca[»tivity. 

Tlie prince was, of course, the idol of the multitmle; 
the tales which were speedily circulated of his bravery, 
his skill, his wonderi'ul e.xertions to overthrow his 
enemies, and his extraordinary humanity tind modera¬ 
tion when the most marvellous successes were obtained, 
always found an attentive and enthusiastic audience. 
It is too often the case that any degree of popularity 


* A doucqups ceux tie I,ontlre.s sft vfistirent par ConnestaMies, et tre 
richeinent: et tous les rnaisfres cji dnipsditreren.s des auties.’^— FuuissAnr. 
^ Walsinoiiam, Uiit* p. 161-. Si'eeu, p. 5U2. 

® Mezkkay, p. 49. 
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enjoyed by his heir, which throws or appears to throw 
the resigning monarch into the shade, excites in the 
latter feedings of jealousy that disturb tlie happiness of 
botli, and not unfrequently lead to mischievous con¬ 
sequences ; but Edward the Third was a king of a very 
different stamp; he took a just and noble pride in 
seeing his son so great a favourite amongst his people, 
and did every tiuug in his power to enci>urage tlie 
excessive admiration with wliich he was universally 
regarded. The victor of Poitiers, liigli as he was in 
the estimation of his countrymen, was even more es¬ 
teemed by his proud and happy father, and in the 
festivities and pageants that followed each other in 
rapid succession at this ])eriod he would not have him 
shorn of the slightest honour that was his due. 

'I'he favourite residence of Edward of Woodstock, 
both at this time and at a later period, was the palace, 
or, more pro|ierly speaking, the eastle, of llerkhamp- 
stead in Hertfordshire, which with its lands had be¬ 
longed to the earls ofCornwall from the time of William 
the (.’onqueror; it was settled on Isabella, wife of king 
John, and afterwards came, with the title, to Richard 
his youngest son ; it descended to his only surviving 
son Edmund, wdio died in the twenty-eighth year of 
Edward the First, without issue, leaving that king his 
heir. But the property, as appears from an im^uisitioii 
made soon afterwards, could not be considered a very 
splendid bequest, for it was there found that the castle 
as to its issues was worth nothing per annum, that the 
houses, of which several existed without the castle, were 
let, affording something like a revenue for its su[)port; 
there was also a great stable, in its existing state w'orth 
no more than the castle, a large and a small garden, a 
mill-pool with a ditch round the castle, having a fishery 
worth 20.V. yearly; several water-nulls, one worth yearly 
0/. 13,v.4r/. and another HI. annually; a park with the deer, 
the pasture of w hich was worth lOs. per annum, and a 
wood called del Frith, the annual value of winch is 
not named.‘ Nevertheless, inconsiderable as this esti- 


* Cluiteh buck’s History and Antiquities of Hertfordshire, vol. i. p.394. 
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mate may be thought, Ikvkhampstead was of sufficient 
value to he made the dower of king Edward’s second 
wife Margaret. In the following reign the custody of 
the castle went, with the eaiddorn of Cornwall, to the 
royal favourite Piers de Gavestone; at his death it 
reverted (o the crown, and, after passing through 
the hands of one or two other needy courtiers, was 
bestowed on John of Elthain, second sou of Edward 
the Sec«nd, on hecoining carl of Cornwall. He died 
without issue, and vvlnni this earldom was raised into 
a dukedom by Edward the Third as a distinction I’or 
his eldest son, then so ex])ressly created, among other 
])OSsessions w'hicli came to the duke of Cornwall, 
the king gave llerkhampstcad wiih its park and 
manor, to hold to him and the heirs of the eldest 
sons of the kings of England and the dukes of the 
said place. 

Tliere is no doubt that, since this property had been 
demised to Edward the I'irst, extensive rojtairs had 
been made in the castle, and corresponding improve¬ 
ments in every direction, to render it a fitting residence 
for the. favourite sou of lidward the T'hird; and, from 
the almost regal state which in after years Edward 
of Woodstock ke[)t up at Berkhampstead, it is retison- 
ahle to sui»i)osc that it had been gradually raised in 
value, till its estimate held very little resemblance to 
that of the incpiisition just mentioned. Many mag¬ 
nificent edifices were at this period being I'aised in 
different parts of England, and the taste for building, 
which Edward the Third is said to have displayed, is 
likely cnougli to have exhibited itself in beautifying 
this ancient structure. It is not probable that the 
prince would have bcc(nne so exceedingly attached to 
the place as he undoubtedly was if it had not pos¬ 
sessed more than ordinary attractions.^ 

As the park is known to have contained 1252 acres, 
was well stocked with deer, with wood and water in 


‘ Clut'JErbuck’s Hhtorif and Antiquh'iesof IlertJ'ordskire, vol. i. |).295, 
Ciiauncy’s History and Antiquities of llertfonUhire, p. 581* 
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abundance in its immediate neigbbourhood, some idea 
may be obtained of tbe advantages it afforded as a 
place of pleasurable recreation. It not only allowed of 
tbe most agreeable rides and walks; tbe most ad¬ 
mirable means for enjoying the field-sports then in 
vogue, but could upon an occasion easily bo rendered 
a theatre for the display of those chivalrous ceremonies 
and exercises in which the victor of I’oitiers and his 
brave companions delighted. 'I’he prince’s establish¬ 
ment for these out-of-door en joyments was on the most 
extensive and magnificent scale, and no less so were 
bis domestic arrangements. They had, doubtless, at 
his fir.st occupation of tlie castle ))ecn formed for him 
by his father, whose skill and judgment in such mat¬ 
ters were borne willing testimony to by those of his 
successors on the throne, who found occasion to lay 
down explicit directions for the establishment and 
government of their households. lie is always re¬ 
ferred to as though regarded by them as the Augustus 
of his time. We may then safely consider that every 
attention was paid to bis son’s comfort and dignity, in 
the nature and extent of the buildings he occupied; 
that a state very little inferior to tliat observed at 
Westminster or Windsor was here maintained ; and that 
it was supiKuted by a throng of civil and military 
officers, and a crowd of domestic servants, inferior only 
in number ami importance to the royal liousehold. 

The town house of Edward of Woodstock was 
situated in a locality, which at the present day is very 
fiir from being so fashionable as it must have been in 
the lime of the lllack Prince : this royal mansion rose 
in the classic purlieus of Billingsgate, on a portion of 
Fish-street hill.' But the banks of tbe Thames from 
the Tower to Charing Cross, for a period long subse¬ 
quent to the fourteenth century, boasted of a series of 
royal and noble mansions, of which Northumberland 
House is the only one not abandoned by the owners. 
Fish-street hill, however vulgar may be its associations 


* Stow's Survejf of London, By Thoms, p, 81. 
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now, was in the days of the Black Prince the head¬ 
quarters of chivalry and romance. Where now the 
piled up waggon or heavy dray is slowly drawn 
along, pranced the richly caparisoned steeds of the 
noblest kniglits of the middle ages; and on tlie same 
spot, now covered by the warehouses of the dry-salter 
or slopseller, stood the chambers of a palace, where 
all the beauty, rank, and bravery in the laud received 
princely entertainment. 

Of the amusements of the period, those in a mili¬ 
tary character, particularly tournaments, were in such 
favour with the Black I’rince, that it was rai'cly he 
was absent from any held in England during his 
residence there. 1’he most remarkable of those in 
w'hieli he assisted was the one in which king Edward, 
with his four ehhist sons and several of his most dis- 
tingiiisheil knights, represented the ])rincipal ollicers of 
the corporation of London challenging all comers. The 
Black Prince assumed the character of the senior 
sherilf, John Barnes, in which, for the three days the 
tournament lasted, hi; bore himself so gallantly, that 
the good citizens who were not in the secret were 
amazed at the prow'ess of their sherilf; and when they 
discovered the honour that had been conrcrr(;d iqion 
the city, their astonishment was only exceeded by their 
admiration. He also took a prominent jiiirt in the 
martiiil games and ptigcants given at Beading in 
honour of the marriage of his brother, “Jolin of 
Gaunt,”‘ Avho, on the 19th of May, 1359, took to 
w’ife, by special dispensation from the po))e, his cousin, 
the lady Blanch, second daughter to Henry I’lanta- 
geuet, duke of Lancaster, llis time, however, was 
not solely given to ainiisemcnt. He accompanied his 
father in a visit to the principal shrines in the kingdom, 
when another invasion of France was preparing, 
where he devoutly joined with him in prayers for a 
glorious war or an honourable peace. It was on this 


* Wai.sinciiam, Hist. p. 106, et MS, Vet, Ang, in Bib, C, C, C, Can- 
tab, c. 230, cited by Baines. 
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occasion, accorJin^ to the MS. to whicli reference lias 
just hoen made, that king Edward, after paying liis 
devotions at Westminster abbey, passing the inonu- 
incnts of liis ancestors, selected his own place of 
sepulture in the chapel of St. Edward, close to his 
shrine, “Commanding his son, upon his blessing, when 
it should ])h!ase Cod to call him out of this transitory 
life to a better, to lay his body there and nowhere 
else.” 

In the preparations now being made in England, 
with great activity, for a renewal of the war with 
France, the prince of Whales laboured incessantly to 
afford all the assistance in his power; hut diftienlties 
appeared to exist in the way of his joining this gruml 
expedition by which In; must have been greatly 
harassed. Ample as were his means, a nature so 
generous as his, and so carcle.ss of money, must in 
time have exhausted the most nourishing exche(|ner. 
The lllack Prince dispensed his gifts with so free a 
hand, that he often found himself, after renurding 
with his customary liberality his brave associates, 
unable to meet his ordinary expenses, and was obliged 
to delay payment from time to time, till the ac¬ 
cumulation of such claims became a source of etpial 
anxiety and annoyance. At this period the im])or- 
tunity of his creditors' took so formidable a shap(‘, 
that it became necessary to make an arrangement to 
satisfy them ; and with this ol'jcct the king agreed 
that the revenues <lerivable from the jtossessions settled 
upon his son during his life should, in case be died in 
the present war, remain in the hands of his executors 
for four years afterwards for the payment of his 
debts. This is the second arrangement of the kind 
which it became necessary to make within a few years; 
but the circumstances which so imiierativcly called for 
it must, in this instance, have been greatly aggra¬ 
vated, as the claims U))on him could not have 
amounted to much less than 40,000/., an enormous 


' Ky.mkr, tom, iii, patt i. p. 1B5. 
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sum in those diiys. This arriingemcnt was deemecl 
satisfactory, and the prince, witli liis natural buoyancy, 
jjressed forward his warlike ])repai'ations. 

It may readily he imagined that the I'higlish people 
were not less eager than on lormer occasions to join 
the popular son of their monarch. A force was col¬ 
lected wliich England had never before seen raised for 
sucli a juirpose, ami tin; Black Prince arrived in safety 
with his father at Calais; and when the, army marched 
out of the town to commence the campaign, the prince 
was in command of tlie rear-gaiard, accompanietl by 
his three brothers, laonel, afterwards dnki! of (cla¬ 
rence, John of (lannt, and I'.dmnnd, afterwards dnkc 
of York, with ‘JOOO spears, 11)1)1) mounted ai'cluii's, and 
a proportionate force of foot. 11 is appearance at the 
head of his division is thus pictiiresipiely described. 

Aflt*r which camt* the jniiicc of \V;ih*'< in the hrjul of hi.s prnnit 
i)at(I<', artiiot) iiuist fuiiousiv at till points. Mis shii'hl of amis, ultich 
won* Franco ami Knohiml (piaitoiod, over all a lahol of ihroo points ar- 
«;oiit, was lichly iliaprcd with };«>hl ; tho same hoin” curiously oinhos.sod 
and tl«‘pictt‘d witli oinhrttnloiy tm his Mircoikt, and ihi' cap»nst>ns i>f his 
Imrso, and on liis crest w:is a lion ^oruod with ti hiholl, as al'oio. All hi.s 
men lilo’w i.so w ore i^idlantiy arim'tl, and lor innitiiuilo, sooiiiod tt) ovor- 
spio.id (ho whole cotinirv. I hns tin* lihitdc Jh’inco roilo Ihir and sottly, 
ready raii<»oil in battle anav, as llitm^h ho li.nl l)oon to ons^.i^o irnniotli.itoly, 
heini*’ still distant a lovi'^m* or two alter the kin^‘. (ftn- thi* c.iuia^p*s to»>k up 
tlio spsico l)otwo(-n), and a win^ holli ol lioist' and (t»ol.’ * 

This campaign baving already been narrated," lliere 
can be no occasion of liere saying more than that it 
afforded no o|)portiniity I'or the disjilay of those brilliant 
talents the lllack Prince had e.xliibilcd in former in¬ 
vasions of France. If, however, it wais not frnitfid to 
him ill glory, it could scarcely have failed to have been 
gratifying to him in other re.^iiecis, as it freipiently 
assumed mueh more the aspect of a grand hunting 
excursion than a serious war; the king of England 
having brought with him a pack of sixty couple of 
hounds, as many greyhounds, and a train of thirty 
mounted falconers, well furnished with hounds, which 
jirocurcd excellent sport for all who chose to partake of 

* Babvfs, p. 567. 

* Sco Li/e of Kdivard of iVindsai' 
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it, from amongst whom the king and his sons were 
rarely absent.' Still more pleasing must have been to 
him the share he had in the spring of the following year 
in bringing about a peace between the two countries, in 
which he ])layed a very prominent part. 'I’he famous 
treaty of Renunciation—so called because therein tlie 
king of France renounced the sovereignty of .scvei’al 
territories to the king of England, whilst the latter 
abandoned his claim to the kingdom of France and 
other places—commences with the name of the Black 
Prince ; and other documents, of nearly the same date, 
arc in existence, which ccpially prove he was fidly 
authorised to conclude a j)eace; but this a](j)ears to 
have been merely a mattcu- of eti<piette. King John 
could not he considered by his subjects a resjmnsible 
agent, because he was a prisoner, and Fidward the 
Third did not think it politic to negotiate in his own 
name with one who was below the dignity of a sover¬ 
eign prince, therefoi'e the ])rinc(^ of Whales and the 
diiu|ihin of France, being on a iterfect etpiality, were 
allowed to arrange a treaty, which, under other cir- 
euinstances, would have been entered into only by 
their fathers. 

This document having been duly considered and 
ap))roved of, four barons of hhigland were sent to I’aris 
early in the mouth of iMay, on the part of iblward of 
Woodstock, its witnesses of the oath of the dauphin 
to maintain inviolable its several articles. They were 
n.'ceivi'd by the Parisians—wearied ami exhausted as 
they had been by the war—with extraordinary demon¬ 
strations of welcome; the church-bells were rung, 
flowers and hninches of trees, according to some 
authorities, and cloth of gold according to others, or¬ 
namented their path, and the people thronged to be¬ 
hold the ambassadors with as much eagerness and 
satisfaction as if they had come to recognise their tri¬ 
umph instead of their humiliation. I'he deputation 
went at once to the palace, where they were honour¬ 
ably received by all the members of the royal family. 


* Rymer, tolu. iii, part i. p. 201. 
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attended by a brilliant assemblage of nobles and pre¬ 
lates, before wboin, and as many other spectators as 
could obtuiTi admittance to such a place, shortly 
afterwards, whilst the ceremony of low mass was be¬ 
ing ])erformed, when there had been thrice sung', “ O 
Lamb of (lod, which taketh away the sins of tin; world, 
grant us Thy peace,” (Jharles, the dauphin and regent 
of France, went up to the altar, and laying his I'ight 
hand on the Fateii, wherein lay the Holy liiucharist, 
and his left on the (lospel, he took his oath in these 
words—“ We, Charles, do sw(>ar, ujum the holy body 
and the Cospel of our Lord, tirmly what in us lies to 
k(M!]) this peace and concord thus formed between the 
two kings, and on no account to o])|)ose it: so help us, 
God.”* After the ceremony, tlie Knglish nobles were 
sumptuously feasted, and tin: regent, as a mark of his 
j)articidar regai'd, from among the relics he took an 
o])portunity of exhibiting j)reseuted them with a 
thorn sup[)Osed to have foi'ined a portion of the crown 
of our (r'avionr. Then they were courteously dis¬ 
missed, and four nobles of France were selectetl by the 
dauplnn to witness the oath of the prince of \Vales, 
whom they Ibund at Loiiviers in IVormandy, and who, 
on the IGih of May, before them and a vast concourse 
of s])cctators, in the church of that town, took the 
same oath that the dauphin had taken six days before 
at Paris. 

Shortly afterwards, leaving a strong force in 
France, the Black Prince passed over to lingland, 
where, however, he did not long remain. Arrange- 
inents having been made for the return of king John 
to his domiidons, he, on the 9th of the following July, 
with the duke of Lancaster, Sir John Chandos, and 
other distinguished personages of his father’s court, 
aceom))anied the French king to Calais. Here he so 
exerted himself in forwarding as much as possible the 
liberation of the king of France, and in making the 
delay agreeable to him, by every courtesy his graceful 


* \Vat>inciiam, Hi$t, p. 167 j Fabian, p. 241 ; Chron, de France, 
c^ap. exxx. 
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and gallant spirit could demise, that all difficulties were 
soon removed. On the arrival of his father at Calais, 
the roost magnificent entertainments were given hy the 
two rnonarchs to each other, in which the Black 
Prince and the duke of Lancaster enjoyed the honour 
of sitting down to the same banquet with them; but 
the last day of their stay in Calais the royal prisoner 
was invited to a festival, given in compliment to him 
by the king of Kngland, in which both the prince and 
the duke, together witli the most distinguished of the 
Knglisli barons, served the kings at their table bare¬ 
headed.* 

Tlie liberated king, attended by the prince of 
Wales and his brothers Lionel and Edmund, to shew 
his gratitude for having obtained his freedom after a 
captivity of four years, left Calais on the 25th of Oc¬ 
tober, and thencc! proceeded on foot on a pilgrimage to 
our Lady of Boulogne. Having there arrived, the gra¬ 
tification of his son the dauphin, and of a multitude of 
his subjects, who were waiting to behold their restored 
monarch, appeared to sufl'er no diminution at the 
sight of the heroic commander by whose prowess he 
had been made a captive. They all marched in solemn 
procession to the church of Notre Dame, where Ed¬ 
ward of Woodstock made his offerings as devoutly as 
those who had more cause for joining in the cere¬ 
mony, and then proceeded with the king to the abb(!y 
at Boulogne, where he and his companions were 
sumptuously treated, and were not allowed to dei)art 
till the next day, when they took a courteous leave of 
king John and all his court, and returned to Calais— 
the Black Prince leaving on the mind of that monarch 
a most powerful impression of gallantry, courtesy, and 
manly virtue. There is, however, but too much cause 
for doubting that he profited by it to the extent some 
historians have represented. 

The prince, a few days afterwards, returned with 
his father to England, where the share he had had, both 
by his valour and diplomacy, in procuring the valuable 


' FBOiSdAnT, chap, ccxiii* 
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concessions which, by the treaty of Bretigny, England 
had obtained from France, did not pass unnoticed. 

Tiie return of Edward of Windsor to his do¬ 
minions occasioned a series of magnificent entertain¬ 
ments, in whicl), to the delight of the people whose 
idol he had long been, tlie Black Prince appeared in 
his usual place, and cotidiicted himself with his custom¬ 
ary gallantry. The admiration with which he was re¬ 
garded had for some time been pretty fairly divided 
between the two sexes, and amongst his country - 
women he was so prodigious a favourite, that his 
having remained a bachelor so long could not be said 
to be any fault of theirs. There is no reason for be¬ 
lieving that, among the principal ladies of his father’s 
court, it was difficult to find a suitable match for him, 
or that, bred so much in camps, he was not likely to 
possess those minor, but important social graces, that 
would have recommended him to some fair and gentle 
dame worthy of being honoured with his attentions. 
Ladies there were in the kingdom who by family 
and fortune were well deserving his alliance, and 
few amongst them were indisposed to make allow¬ 
ances for whatever deficiency, had he any, in the 
proper conduct of a lover, there might be witnessed in 
him. But the fact was he was little less irresistible 
in ladies’ bower than in tented field, and having 
agreed to act as ambassador for one of his companions 
to a lady reputed to be the lov<diest and wealthiest 
heiress in England ; he pressed his friend’s suit with 
an eloquence so powerful, she found such admirable 
wooing impossible to be withstood. Unfortunately 
for his friend, however, it was the agent and not the 
principal who was preferred, and it was only after 
many determined denials of his wishes, and a jtretty 
intelligible demonstration of the exact state of her 
feelings, that the prince could be brought to give up 
his ambassadorship, and negotiate on his own account. 

The lady, whose good fortune and good taste were 
so conspicuous, was no blushing damsel, captivating 
her heroic lover by the all-powerful charms of youth 
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and innocence: she was a widow, liad arrived at 
the experienced age of tliirty-two, and had already 
formed two attachments which had produced her con¬ 
siderable inconvenience. From the particulars of her 
history on record, it is ascertained tliat Joan, the 
daugliter of lidmnnd Plantagenet, earl of Kent, was 
in her youth possessed of such remarkable personal 
attractions, as to be celebrated far and wide as “ the 
fair maid of Kent;” and, in consequence of lier two 
brotliers dying without issue, after a long minority, 
slu! became, as countess of Kent, no less famous as an 
heiress than as a beauty. Wlicn a child, she had been 
aftianced to Tliomas lord Holland, one of the knights 
of the garter; but having been left in tlie charge of 
the countess of Salisbury, who was anxious an alliance 
so desirable, both us regards the royal family with which 
the young lady was so nearly connected, and the i)Os- 
sessions to which she was indisputably entitled, should 
strengthen her own family, she caused her to be con¬ 
tracted to the heir of the house of Montagu. As soon 
as he obtained intelligence of this, lord Holland ap- 
])ealed to the pope, who was so satisfied of the justice 
of his prior claim, that he annulled the second con¬ 
tract, and the fair maid of Kent became countess of 
Holland. By her husband she had two sons and a 
daughter; and some short time after the birth of her 
third child, the lord Holland, dying, left her a widow 
with such immense wealtli in lands and other ])ro- 
perty as to cause her to be considered the richest 
gentlewoman in England, in the prime of woman¬ 
hood, abundantly adorned with its best graces, and 
ofi’ering almost incalculable riches to whoever should 
succeed in inducing her again to enter within the 
pale of matrimony, it cannot be supposed she was 
allowed to continue her widowed state undisturbed. 
But to the crowd of suitors that thronged around her, 
many of whom were such as would have done her no 
discredit to have selected, she was totally iudiflerent; 
her whole affections were fixed upon her heroic cousin 
the Black Prince; and when he came before her as 
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tlic advocate of his friend’s passion,* she could not 
conceal her partiality. 

The lover slie so greatly desired she obtained, and, 
much to the satisfaction of his parents, innuediately a 
dispensation from the pope could he obtained," to 
free them from the shackles of tlioir consanguinity, the 
prince of Wales was married to her, on the Kith of 
October.^ Tliere is no doid)t that the king, who took 
so great an interest in every thing that concerned his 
favourite son, celebrated his nuptials with due mag¬ 
nificence. It was a most satisfactory marriage in 
every point of viciw, not only in the prospect it af¬ 
forded of a great increjise of haj)piness to the prince : 
but in the ample means it brought with it for gra¬ 
tifying his munificent spirit in the ))rincely fashion he 
was ever so ready to employ. Nor did the peojde 
shew less satisfaelion iit it than theur monarch; 
throughout tin; l.'ind all seemed one scene of feasting 
and good-fellowship, his faithful companions in arms 
(•very wdicre celebrated these auspicious nuptials with 
such extravagant content as they would have felt 
oidy at the winning of another (h'l^ssy or I’oitiers, and 
graver heads, with gratification less boisterous, rejoiced 
not the less decj)ly or sincerely, regarding it as 
strengtheidng the hopes they had enten'tained for the 
])rospei-ity of lingland, when the noble character of 
their prince began to develope itself. 

'J'liere followed a long season of rejoicing, which 
does not ajipear to have been greatly checked by a 
visitation of that dreadful epidemic, “ the plague.” 
This time it ])assed over the country more lightly than 
usual; nevertheless, it numbered its victims by thou- 
sands.* The prince and princess of Wales spent their 


* !I.4UI)ing, c. 18,5, f. 186. 

* There was another obstacle in the way of their marriasje besides their 
relation.ship, for, accortlinj^ to Amimoi.k, p. 670, the prince had stood god¬ 
father to the countess's eldest son, which obligation equally retpiired a 
dispensation. 

3 Rymiki i'Vf/cru, tom. iii. part i. p. 47. Harnos is particularly 
grnndihxpient on this union.— Hist, of Kd. III. p. 618. 

* jMr. Jamls {Hi$t. Block Prince, vol. ii. p. ^243) mentions it as 
having confined its ravages principally to the higher classes of society j** 
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Christmas, with a due observance of the customary 
festivities, in their palace at Berkhampstead. Their 
household was little inferior in its appearance of state 
to that of the king and, queen, and in the entertain¬ 
ment of the company by whom they were visited, each 
day rivalled its predecessor in ganies and banquets, 
singing, dancing, and all the various other pleasant 
ways in fashion for passing the time. When the wea¬ 
ther permitted, all assembled to enjoy the field-sports, 
then allowable; and the woods and fields in the vi¬ 
cinity resounded with the gladdening shouts of a 
brilliant field of sportsmen and sportswomen, galloping 
after the hounds, or watching the flight of the hawks, 
with the picturesque accessories characteristic of a 
hawking or hunting party of the fourteenth century. 
The in-door amusements at the palace afforded no less 
gratification, whether in the shape of a new romance, 
a famous minstrel, a moving ballad, a stately dance, 
or any other of the various pleasures which -were the 
resource of both sexes in courtly society at this period. 
In the ladies’ bower, despite of her being a dowager, it 
cannot he supposed that the amorous ditty, in such 
favour with queen Philippa and her ladies, should 
have been a stranger to her ears. It shared her 
attentions equally with the various stirring versions of 
her lord’s triumphs in France, which throughout 
the land had become the most jtopnlar minstrelsy. 
But whatever were the favourite enjoyments of either, 
it is beyond question their chief happiness was in each 
other. 

The jousts and tournaments given by king Edward 
in the spring of i;5()2 drew the Black Prince and his 
bride to London, to Lake their proper places at these 
entertainments, where the beauty of the princess was 
not less distinguished than the knightly appearance 
and gallant behaviour of the prince. But the king had 


then proceeds to mention two individuals of ** the higher classes/’ who 
died of it. HAnNE^, p. 6l6, following Matt. Villani, 1. x. c. 45, p. 54, 
says that tii London alone, on St. John’s day and the day following, (here 
died little less than l!^00 ; and Stow, p. V65, calls it “ a great dearth and 
pestilence.'’ 
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already entertained an idea of removing them to a 
sjdierc of more usefulness. The prinee was in the full 
vigour of body and mind ; and it seemed to be doing 
his great worth no little injustice to retain him in 
splendid idleness in England, when there might readily 
be obtained for him abroad an occupation worthy of 
his ability and his birtli. On this subject the king 
advised with his council, and, with their full consent, 
he created his son prince of the Southern provinces of 
France, the sovereignty of which, by the late treaty of 
lleuunciation with the French king, had been ceded to 
the king of I'higland, included under the name of 
Aquitaine.The charter of donation and creation is 
dated July 19th, 1903; this was accompanied by 
anotlier of the same date, incorporated with it, by 
which the king reserved the sovereignty of the jtrin- 
cipality to himself and his heirs; and on the margin 
of the roll - is inscribed, “ Fro Fdvardo Princi|)(! Aqni- 
tatiiru et Walliie.” The one in French and the other in 
Latin are preserved in 8elden^ and in Ryiner.‘ 

Tliese instruments were framed by the sagacious 
monarch with no less regard to the interests of his 
country than to the dignity of his son—sound policy 
and generous affection being therein so nicely balanced, 
it cannot be said be forgot the king in the father, or 
put aside his patriotism when displaying his liberality. 

No sooner had the prince received this new and 
splendid investiture than be commenced his prepara¬ 
tions for taking possession of his government. His 
bravest companions thronged around him to offer 


' ** 'I'his prince wa.s alsoc prince of A(]uituinc, wliidi contnyncth all 
fiascoine and Gwycn in Fniuee, by wiiicl) noe doubt bee iiad great 
benyfitt and command, and tiierbie alsoe ibe disposing of inaiiie great 
]>laces and offices within this principullitie or duchie; tliero he had 4 
nrchltishoprk'ks. bishopricks, 1.^ earldomes, ^0^2 baionies, and above 
loOO captainNbipps, and bayliwicks. Doctor I^owki.l, page and Jlo- 
MN.sHKi), p. 839, doe .<;Hy timt be was duke of Atpiilaine, ami that it wag 
done in parliament, for soe it appeareth in an old paicboinent booke w** 1 
have seen, where tlio patent of (las creation is inserted/*— Princes of 
Wales. 

■'* Hot. Vascon, 36 Kd. III. m. 18, n. 17, 

^ Titles if //owonr, part ii, chap. iii. p. 487. 

* Foedera, tom. iii. part ii. p. 66. 
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their congratulations and services; and several were 
so fortunate as to obtain permission to accompany 
him. The year passed away partly in grand fes¬ 
tivals and liunting parties, which the king gave with 
more than ordinary magnificence, and in a great mea¬ 
sure in obtaining information and advice from all 
creditable authorities as to the character and re¬ 
sources of the country submitted to liis suprein.acy. 
At Christmas the king and queen and their fine family, 
with their numerous attendants, took up their residence 
at Berkhanipstead, with the prince and princess of 
Aquitaine,* and there ensued a round of revels of the 
usual character, possessing every thing which could 
most gratify the royal com])any, save the conviction 
that such a reunion they were likely to see again. 
The king and the prince hail frequent conferences at 
this period, no doulit on the science of governnient, for 
which the former was as well ipuililied an instructor 
as he had proved himself on the science of war; and 
proltably, at the same time, the amiable and accom¬ 
plished Philippa gave the jtrincess the benefit of her 
experience,—a source of no less admirable teaching, for 
as a queen, a wife, and a mother, there was not her 
equal in the world. The lust instructions received and 
the leave-taking passeil, amid tlic good wishes of all 
they left behind, and the most zealous devotion of 
those who had been selected to accompany them, 
about the commencement of February the jtrince and 
princess, with a gallant retinue, went on board the 
fleet,' of wliich the earl of Warwick was admiral, and 
four days subsequently arrived at Rochelle. 


* Froissart, who was in attendaiico upon queon Philippa, slates that 
ho was present at this meeting?, and mentions a sinj^ular pn>phecy, relating 
tu the iUuck Prince, he heard at this time from an ancient knight in dis¬ 
course amongst the ladies. 

* Dvodalf., vol. i. p. V33. Walsingiiam, J/i.st. p, 17‘2. 
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Till-; rocoptiou tlio prince and princess of A(piitainc 
met -vvitli on their lamling in France was so luucli to 
their satisfaction tliat they continued tlieir stay at Ro¬ 
chelle for four days. All who were in the neighbour¬ 
hood thronged to pay their respects to their new sove¬ 
reign ; and amongst them there came one to whom the 
prince was sure to give a most hearty welcome. Tliis 
was his old tutor and brother-iu-arms, Sir John Chan- 
dos, who had been appointed governor of Aquitaine by 
king Edward, since the treaty of Brittany. When he 
heard of the prince’s arrival, he set out from his resi¬ 
dence in the city of Niort in Poitou, and with a hand¬ 
some retinue of kniglits and esquires rode to Rochelle, 
where he presently entertained the prince, the princess, 
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and their attendants, with such bountiful hospitality 
that all were charmed witli his courtesy. Having thus 
testified his loyalty, he took his place with his people 
amongst the cortege which accompanied the hero and 
his fair partner, as they passed from city to city in their 
way to the .seat of government. At the city of Poitiers 
there were extraordinary rejoicings; indeed the barons 
and knights of Poitou and Saintonge seemed striving 
to rival each other in doing honour to their now rulers : 
and in every considerable town throughout the whole 
of their journey to Bordeaux, which was to be the scat 
of government,’ every possible degree of homage and 
fealty was shewn towards them. At Bordeaux, how¬ 
ever, this was much more prominently the case. One 
sentiment towards their gallant ruler apjrcared to 

i )rcvail amongst the people of the country of all classes. 
;‘'roissart' .says the carls, viscounts, barons, knights, 
and the gentlemen of Oascony, came thither to pay their 
respects to him, all of whom he receivetl in so gracious 
and plcivsing a manner that they were well pleased to 
have such a person set over them. The charm of his 
courteous behaviour not only operated very extensively 
in reconciling the Gascon nobles to him, but had the 
same success in reconciling some of the most turbulent 
to each other. In particular, there had been a fierce 
feud which had lasted a long time between the count 
de Foixand the count d’Armagnac, and on the occasion 
of their both at the same time coming to Bordeaux, to 
])ay their compliments to their prince, he, after winning 

* As ihe (Bipital of the principality of A(|«itaiiic, and tho piincipal seat 
of the wine*liadn, Bordeaux in the fourteenth century must have pre- 
sentiH.! an animated picture* in which the commercial nnd chivalrous ap> 
pcaicd with neatly equal prominence; hut though this fine city may have 
lost some of the most pictuiesque features of that pictute<(i«e peiiod, it now 
exhibits such a scene of busy industry and commercial greatness that the 
omission is scarcely to be dttplorod. Its countless tiers of siiipping. magni> 
6cent quays, fiiu' bridge, and hantlsome public buildings of every descrip, 
tion, deserve the best attentions of the utilitatian. The antiquary will find 
no less satisfaction in contemplating the monuments, that still exist* of Kng> 
lisU occupation and dominion; w'hilst (he fact that it U the souice whence 
piocec ds the delicious Chateaux Matgaux* and other favouiile French wines* 
will iiotfail to be a powerful recommendation to alargeclassof iess**sober’* 
travelltTfl. 

* Froissart, chap, eexvi. 
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their hearts by his noble bearing towards them, inter¬ 
fered in their quarrel with so much tact and good feel¬ 
ing that he succeeded in making them vci-y excellent 
friends. 

The policy which led him to use every exertion to 
make himself acceptable to the people be had been 
called upon to govern, was as admirable as that which 
dictated the appointment of Sir John Ohandos as con¬ 
stable of (jtuienno, and Sir Guiscard d’Angle, knight of 
Poitou, net long since a violent partisan of France, 
marshal of his army. “The prince,” says Froissart, 
“ thus provided for the knights of his own country and 
his household, but he did not neglect the most deserv¬ 
ing of his new subjects. The noble offices which were 
at his disposal in the principality of Aquitaine wore 
pretty fairly distributed amongst Gascons and English, 
where such impartiality was admirable, lie nominated 
to all his stewartries and bailiwicks knights from 
England, who kept up greater state and magnificence 
than the inhabitants of the country could have wished: 
but things,” adds the chronicler, “ did not go accord¬ 
ing to their desires.” The Gascons, a peojde prover¬ 
bial for their exorbitant appreciation of themselves, 
were not easily to be satisfied, notwithstanding the 
prince made numerous attempts to make them so. They 
looked with great jealousy upon any effort to deprive 
them of whatever they chose to covet, and the valuable 
slices of preferment they obtained only served to 
sharpen their desire to obtain the whole. However, 
they were so graciously treated by the prince, that 
they thought it best for the present, at least, to smother 
their dissatisfaction. 

The munificence which had so greatly distinguished 
the prince of Wales became even still more prominent 
when he obtained a wider field for its exhibition and 
increased resources; and such a quality could not fail 
of having its due effect on the good people of Aquitaine. 
Ilis establishment was on a magnificent scale, and he 
was continually entertaining the lords and gentlemen 
of the principality, and such distinguished personages 
from other countries who paid him a visit, with gor- 
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geous spectacles, grand tournaments, stately hunting- 
parties, and princely banquets. His lovely partner 
was not less eminent for the grandeur with which she 
contrived to invest her portion of the court, and 
manifested a proper desire to make herself agreeable 
to the female aristocracy of her lord’s dominions. Con- 
.sequently, in all the festivities that were going on, they 
were sure to be a feature no less |)roininent than attrac¬ 
tive. The prince and princess did not remain entirely 
at llordeaii.K. They went on a progress to several 
of the most considerable cities in the prince’s govern¬ 
ment, slaying some time in eatdt; and wherever they 
remained they gathered round them a gallant assem- 
hliige of nobles and knights for whose entertainment 
the most costly prc|)arations were made. 

It was while at Angonleme,* at the end of the month 
of I’ehruary 1304, the delighted prince was issuing his 
orders for a splendid tournament of forty knights, and 
as many s([uires, in honour of the princess, she having 
been safely delivered of a son, wdio, a short lime after¬ 
wards, received with great ceremony the Christian 
name of his father, that ho obtained intelligence of the 
arrival at Poitiers of the king of Cyprus and of his 
intention to pay him a visit. This monarch had just 
come from the kings of England and France, with 

* AngoulOmo still presents many features of groat interest lo the histo¬ 
rical schohtr, and utToids m;iny charming views which justify the favour 
with which the jllack Prince logaidcd it. But the celehratetl Abbe do la 
Couromu*, one of tin* most niagniticcnt monastic cstablislimcnts of the 
middle ages, after thscaping the dangers of bigotry, anarchy, and 
time, was, a little moie than thirty years ago, destroyed, and the ma- 
teiials sold. “ Us interior im*asnrenn*ut,'’ says a lectmt touri.st, “ was 202 
Fiench feet hy 89 bioad; and the cloi.-jtors, wliicli have entirely 
perished, ’ivcro on a scale proportionable to the noble dimensions of the 
church. One line window at tlu! oast end, pait of a highly ornamenUHl 
portal arch at the w’cst front, and part of the rose w'indow above it, the wall 
of an entire side, still remain. Immense nvasses of pillars, which have 
been hut led from the proud height where the vaults of the light roof reposed 
upon them, lie strewn upon the ground within the nave, still so tiimly co- 
menied together, as to give the Vandals, who seek, amid the ruins of the 
mighty fabric thus fallen from its high estate, the niateiials of their own 
mean con^t^uctions, u}mo.st ns much labour to appropriate tiie stone, so 
cunningly put together by the architects of the thirteenth century, as lo 
cut it from the quarry.*’—I'uoLLOPt’s Sun^nur in IlVs/ern France, vol. ii. 
p. 274. 
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wlioru he had made a short stay, with the oltject of 
persuading them to join him in a crusade against the 
Saracens; but, whilst with tiie French king lie stated 
that he considered he should have done or seen little 
of moment, until he had seen the pritiee of Wales, 
adding, that by the grace of (lod he would go and 
visit him and the lords of Poitou and of Aipii- 
taine.' The jirince immediately despatched Sir .John 
Chandos, attended by a noble retinue of the knights 
and sipiires of his household, to meet the king at Poi¬ 
tiers, iind honourably conduct him to Angouh'mo. 
Here he received a cordial welcome from the prince of 
Af[tiitaine, who with his accustomed eotirtesy shewed 
him the most flattering attentions, in which he was 
joined by till the nobles and knights of his court, both 
(jiascon and Fnglish, and after a long course of feasting 
and amusements in this city, under the guidance of the 
noble Chandos, his majesty was tillowed to proceed on 
a tour of inspection to such places in the princijiality as 
were most worthy of oliservation, where, in conseipicnce 
of directions from their sovereign, he was most sump¬ 
tuously entertained by their sevend governors, lie 
returned to the prince in time to be a spectator of the 
magniticent ceremonies given in honour of the. [irincess, 
—now sutliciently recovered to grace them with her 
presence,—and received from her attentions no less 
gratifying than those he had so recently received from 
her lord. 

The pomp which distinguished the brilliant scene 
then acted before him, the magnificent apparel and 
rare beauty of the ladies in the gallery, the sjilendour 
of the arms and accoutrements of the knights, the 
costly robes of the nobles and the imposing array of 
the men-at-arms, made a powerful impression upon 
him; butAvhen he beheld how gallantly the combatiints 
behaved themselves, he could not forbear expressing a 
wish to have such associates in the adventure he had 
so much at heart.* 


* Fkoissakt, chap, ccxviii. 


* BAnsts, p. 636. 
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** Then the prince and the knights answered him kindly and said* 
* Uow truly it was an expedition well worthy the consideration of all men 
of honour, and that by the grace of God, when once the matter was 
entered upon, and the passage laid open, he should not be alone; but 
should 6nd among them those that would be glad at any rate, together 
with religion, to advance their honours.’ ”' 


Tlie king of Cyprus sliortly afterwards took his 
leave of his bounteous entertainers, hut not before 
they had enriched him with many valuable evidences 
of their generosity and ^ood-will; and Sir John 
Chandos attended upon him to the hounds of the 
principality. Whatever inclination the prince might 
have had to assist his guest in the Holy Land, he was 
too well aware how much his presence was wanted at 
this critical jjeriod in his government to think of 
leaving it. Even if a crusade amongst the infidels 
held out any inducement to a statesman who had been 
taught by so shrewd a politician as Edward the Third, 
ho had learned sufficient of the difficulties of his 
position to look upon such an enterprise as being, 
under existing circumstances, unworthy of a moment’s 
consideration. Independently of his insecure tenure of 
the allegiance of the most infiuential lords of Aquitaine, 
recent movements in France and in other neighbouring 
states made him think a war not very far distant. Indeed, 
hostilities were raging close to his dominions, and 
although these were on a small scale, they wanted but 
little encouragement in a sufficient quarter to raise 


* Wai.sinoham, Hist, p. 174, states that several barons both of Eng¬ 
land and Gascony were induced to aid the king of f'.yprus; and having 
Utters of safe conduct, left Aquitaine with a force of upwards of 3U0 select 
horse besides archers. 

^ Among the visitors at the court of the prince of Aquitaine about this 
time was the chronicler Froissart, whose account of the many important 
transactions that took place in the principality and in the neighbouring 
countries immediately following his visit, is singularly copious and graphic. 
There seems, however, indications here and there that the prince did not 
care, or could not find time to treat him with such distinction as he ex¬ 
pected, and that he did not meet in the princess with quite so gratified a 
listener to his love-ditties as he had had in the amiable queen Philippa of 
Hainaiilt; for, in some passages of his Chronicles from about this date, the 
Black Prince is less handsomely spoken of than many knights of less 
fame, who had been more attentive to him. 
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tliem to such importance as would make his inter¬ 
ference necessary. By the terms of the treaty of 
Brittany, neither the kings of France, the king of 
England, nor the prince of Aquitaine, could person¬ 
ally assist in the quarrels which might break out be¬ 
tween partisans of these different sovereigns; and it 
was expressly stated, that if the mediation of the 
kings of England and France did not succeed in 
bringing to a satisfactory termination the ditf’eronces 
of John de Moutford, who had been a ward of the 
king of England, and who claimed tlie dukedom of 
Brittany held by his father, in which tic had been 
optiosed by Charles of Blois, in a fierce and san¬ 
guinary warfare, they should be allowed to settle them 
in their own way, and that assistance might be ren¬ 
dered either claimant by the knights of Aquitaine 
and of France, without hinderance from the sovereigns 
of cither country, or without their being considered to 
be at war with each other. When the two kings were 
at Calais, they endeavoured to arrange the dispute, but 
without success,* and the prince of Aquitaine, hoping 
to be more fortunate, offered to act as mediator be¬ 
tween them. This seems to have been agreed to by 
the contending parties, for both made their appear¬ 
ance before the prince at Poitiers in the month of 
February of this year, bringing with them the hostages 
each had received from the other as security for the 
performance of certain engagements they had some 
time since mutually entered into. The proceedings 
began by John de Moutford stating before the prince 
and his assembled councillors the particulars of his 
claim, and the arrangement to which he had been a 
party; and after expressing his readiness to fulfil his 
part of the conditions, called upon his adversary to 
join him in completing them. But this Charles of 
Blois had no intention of doing. He refused all discus¬ 
sion, and with a haughtiness only exceeded by his want 
of principle, sullenly declared he did not come there 

' The account given by Froissart, chap, ccxiii. of this negotiation, and 
of the motives which led to its being left unsettled, seems very 
improbable. 
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to ^ive his adversary any satisfaction on the subject of 
their dispute.* De Montford then called the prince 
and all the assembly to witness that ho was free from 
blame in these proceedings, and demanded a written 
testimony of his adversary’s unworthy conduct. Find¬ 
ing Charles of Blois inaccessible to reason, the prince 
granted this request, and after the hostages had been 
liberated (with the exco[ition of Bertrand du Gues- 
clin, whom de Montford thought advisable to detain), 
the conference ended, and the rival claimants lost no 
time in making preparations for renewing the contest 
for the disputed duchy, which had already cost so 
much blood and treasure. They w'cre not long before 
they obtained assistance, and the death of John, king 
of France, in April, with a successor to the throne 
in Charles, an active friend of the least worthy of 
the rivals, procured immediately for him 1000 sjiears, 
with a command to du Gueselin, who had contrived 
to Tiiake his escape, to hasten into Brittany at the 
sight of his letters with what force he could muster 
to his aid. Intelligence of this interference induced 
do Montford to apply to the Black Prince, who 
allowed Sir John Chandos to take with hhu a force of 
about ‘200 spears aiul as niatiy arcliei s, who joined de 
Montford before Auray, to which he was then laying 
siege. He had with him many gallant adventurers, 
Englishmen and Gascons; and others crossed the 
sea from England, desirous of serving under so fortu¬ 
nate a commander as the noble Chandos. 

To raise the siege of Auray, the lord Charles 
approached with an army very much superior in 
numbers to that of his adversary ; a very fiercely and 
well-contested battle ensued, but Sir Bertrand du 
Guesclin, whatever fame he subsequently acquired, 
proved himself no match for Sir John Chandos. The 
army he commanded was totally defeated with great 
slaughter: Charles of Blois, with many of his prin¬ 
cipal friends being amongst the slain, and du Guesclin, 

* James, vol, ii. p. 248. Lobin.au, p. 362. Preuve de VHisloire de 
Bretagne^ p. 504. Severul documents illustrative of this quariel will be 
fouud in the Fijcdera for the years 1362 to 1364, 
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and a long list of nobles and kniglits, amongst the 
prisoners. This action was so decisive that Sir John 
Chandos soon placed the whole of Brittany at the 
disposal of John de Montford, and forced tlic king 
of France to acknowledge him as its i-ightful didic 
in the following year. Charles le Sage, however, with 
characteristic duplicity, delayed the ratification of the 
treaty hy which he promised to allow him undisputed 
possession of the lands he had comiuered, hoping hy 
proc]’astiiiation to gain some important advantage ; hut 
the young duke had been taught jjrudeuce in the 
school of Fdward the Third, and entered into an al¬ 
liance with the prince of Aquitaine, who hoimd liimself 
to see that the conditions of the treaty were fulfilled ; 
and the knowledge of this alliance soon put an end 
to the king’s hesitation. iNevertheless, though he 
stood in wholesome fear of tl«e inHueiice of the Black 
Prince, he seized every op))ortunity of (mdcavoiiring 
to detach from his service the most distinguisiied of 
his a'dherents. On the celebrated Caj)tal dc Buch, 
w'hilst in his pow'cr as a i)risoner, he lavislu'd the most 
fiattering and costly favours ; on consideration, as ho 
chose to allege, of his e.vertions in bringing about a 
peace between him and the king 'of Navarre, lie 
foi'gavc him his ransom, and then presented him with 
the castle of Nemours,* w’orth more than 13000 francs 
per annum, for which, he unsuspiciously did homage 
as holding such lands of him his superior lord. On 
his return to Aquitaine, the prince, who had full in¬ 
formation of what had transpired, took the Captal 
rather sharply to task, telling him that he could not 
acquit himself loyally to two superiors whose interests 
must he so completely opposite, and accused him of 
being covetous in accepting lands in France where he 
was neither honoured nor beloved. These reproaches, 
from a source which he regarded with a respect 
amounting to devotion, made him ashamed of what 
he had done; and when his eyes had been opened to 
the motives which had induced the French king’s 

' Froissaiit, chap, ccxxix. Uarnes, p. 664, says, “ Uameraiie in 
Urie.” 
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liberality, be was eager to get out of the trap into 
which he had been led. This completely reconciled 
him to the prince, and tlie Captal lost no time in 
sending an esquire of his to king Charles to renounce 
his allegiance and to return the lands that had been 
bestowed upon him, as he had no intention of dividing 
the service he owed entirely to the prince of Aquitaine. 
He then took up bis residence at Bordeaux, and proved 
himself one of the most faithful, as he was one of the 
ablest and most powerful, of the prince’s vassals. 

There were many who owed Edward of Woodstock 
allegiance, on whom the intrigues of “ Charles the 
Wise,” as he was styled (“ Charles the Crafty” being 
a much more applicable name), were likely to have a 
very different effect. These were exceedingly averse 
to the arrangement that transferred their country from 
Fiance to England; some would not acknowledge the 
sovereignty till they had been compelled, and the 
count uc Foix did not submit to do homage to the 
prince for the county of Bearn till the present year.’ 
The prince, by the skilful exercise of his authority 
and the judicious display of his munificence, managed 
to keep even the most intractable of his subjects in 
tolerable order. There certainly was a great deal of 
discontent at the partiality alleged to have been shewn 
to the English knights, and there was as little satis¬ 
faction with regard to the force of English men-at- 
arms and archers retained in the country. The Gas¬ 
con malcontents considered they were quite sufficient 
for the defence of the principality, but their liege lord 
was of a very different opinion. Discontent made 
itself manifest occasionally, but this did not interrupt 
the course of order and good government which pre¬ 
vailed throughout Aquitaine, which was the more 
remarkable, as in France, Charles, with all his wis¬ 
dom, could scarcely maintain his authority in any 
province of his dominions. A gang of desperadoes 
styling themselves the Free Companions had of late 
years been increasing to an immense extent, and the 


' Rymcr, tom. iii. part ii. p. 103. 
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tertnination of the wars in Brittany and Normandy 
had thrown many a gallant adventurer out of employ¬ 
ment. Some of the most famous of these were 
Englishmen, who preferred a life of plunder and free 
quarters in the fairest provinces of the king of France, 
to returning to their homes to live in poverty and 
idlene.s8; and this preference they shared in common 
with their comrades of other countries. They kept 
together in formidable bands, taking castles, sacking 
cities, and ravaging the open country; their united 
force in France amounting to between 50,000 and 
60,000 men, to which Charles found he could oppose 
to advantage neither diplomacy nor force. 

It was about this time that circumstances occurred 
in a neighbouring kingdom which ultimately relieved 
France of these terrible visitors. Pedro, king of Cas¬ 
tile and Leon, though possessed of some mental and 
personal qualities likely to win admiration where his 
character was unknown, joined to them a disposition 
only to be rivalled l)y that of a Nero or Caligula. In 
his government as well as in his social relations, he 
appears to have set iit defiance all sense of obligation, 
justice, and humanity; and the ferocity with which he 
punished those who excited his rage, obtained for him 
the title of Pedro the Cruel, lie outraged decency 
and religion ; and his father’s natural son, Henry, 
count of'rranstamare, in endeavouring to bring him 
to alter his infamous conduct, was so fiercely jnirsued 
by the despot, that his only hope of security seemed 
to lie in an appeal to arnjs. He raised an army, but 
was defeated by his brother, and the overthrow of bis 
power was so complete that he was forced to fly to 
Franee, where he served and formed an acquaintance 
with the celebrated military adventurers in the service 
of the French king. He seems in character to have 
been scarcely, if at all, superior to Don Pedro, being 
ambitious, unprincipled, crafty, and revengeful; and 
having entertained a project of dispossessing his brother 
of his dominions, he only waited an opportunity for 
putting it into operation. Every day seemed to bring 
the favourable time nearer, for the king of Castile 
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continued, by his cruelty and capacity, to make enemies 
in every direction. He despoiled the lands of the 
king of Arragon, in consequence of that monarch hav¬ 
ing excited his wrath by giving shelter to certain per¬ 
sons who had by timely flight avoided the death he 
had prepared for them; he tyrannised in the most 
revolting manner over his nobles, and he insulted the 
church. lie had arrayed against him, by his follies 
and his crimes, every power in the state, which, though 
submitting to his despotism, was ready to throw it off 
on a suflicient occasion presenting itself. The priests 
fostered this inclination by every means in their power, 
and the pope summoned the royjil offender to appear 
at Avignon to answer certain charges, which, having 
treated with studied indignity, sentence of excommu¬ 
nication was fidminated against him at the papal 
court, he was declared unfit to govern ; and a general in¬ 
surrection throughout his dominions, and an invasion 
with a powerful army, commanded by the king of 
Arragon and the count of Transtamare, now legiti¬ 
mated by the poj)e, burst upon him at once. The army 
of his brother, who was recognised by the king of 
France as well as by the papal court, as a lawful 
claimant of the throne of Castile, was composed almost 
entirely of those free companies, whose presence in 
France had been so irksome to Charles the Wise. 
At the head of them was Sir Hertrand du Guesclin, for 
whose ransom Henry of Transtamare, the king of 
France, and the jiope, agreed to pay Sir John Chandos, 
whose prisoner he had been since the battle of Auray, 
the sum of 100,000 francs, which w^as considered an 
enormous estimate for one who, but a few years before, 
was an obscure squire in the retinue of Charles of 
Blois. Neverthelelcss, it appeared to be money well 
laid out, for at the beginning of the year 1366 du 
Guesclin, with his brother adventurers, had entered 
Spain; and they came in such numbers, that Don 
Pedro, after a vain attempt to get together a respect¬ 
able force for his defence, fled precipitately, carrying 
his treasures, and accompanied by a few friends, to 
Gallicia—this province and a portion of Leon, being 
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the only places in his dominions where he could be 
considered in safety.* 

A treaty of alliance with England was in existence, 
and Don Pedro considered that, if this alone was not 
sufficient to insure him sympathy and support from 
that power, his connexion by marriage with Edward 
the Tliird could scarcely fail of being thought by so 
excellent a monarch an adequate appeal for active inter¬ 
ference in his favour. Tin; opposition of France seemed 
also to be a powerful claim, but be knew very well that 
the only ostonsibh! ground that would I)e acknowledged 
in taking up his quarrel, exist(“d in the fact, th.-it he, the 
lawful sovereign ofCastile, had been dispossessed of his 
dominions by an illegitimate branch of bis family. The 
counsellors, with whom Don Pedro had fled, persuaded 
him to beg the assistance of the king of Itngland as the 
only sovereign from whom imporlant assislance was 
likely to be obtained ; and, on discovering that this 
monarch had exhibited a decided inclination towanls 
him, and a disposition to uphold their treaty of al¬ 
liance by issuing ccnnniands- to such of tin; leaders 
of the free companions, who w'cre his subjects, on 
no pretext, to join the invaders of the Spanish terri¬ 
tory, but wherever his commands might reach them 
to halt in their march and return instiiutly to Fnigland 
or Aquitaine, he was urgently advised to appeal to the 
English monarch for assistance. As time pressed and 
his position ajq)earcd to grow daily more insecure, he 
determined on making his iip[)eal to the prince of 
Aquitaine, with whosi! fame all Spain was familiar, 
and of journeying to llordcaux, if it was thought ne¬ 
cessary, to advance the negotiations for obtaining the 
aid he required. Agreeably with this resolution, a 
letter was des|)atcbed by Don Pedro to the prince, 
relating the circumsttinces that had befallen him, and 
urgently imploring his advice and assistance. The 
prince was at the monastery of St. Andrew when the 
messengers of the dethroned king of Spain, consisting 
of a knight and two esquires, arrived at Bordeaux. 

* Baiinfs, p. 677. 

* IIyueui Fa:itera, tom. iii. part ii. p. 103. 
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They shortly obtained an audience, and after having 
cast themselves on their knees, they saluted him ac¬ 
cording to their custom, recommending the king their 
lord to him, as they presented him his letter.^ The 
prince made himself master of its contents; but there 
IS good reason for believing that the intelligence it con¬ 
veyed was not new to him, and that he was not alto¬ 
gether unprepared for the appeal it contained. When 
he had read the letter he courteously dismissed the 
ambassadors, leaving them to be entertained by the 
otRcers of his court, saying, “ You are welcome to us 
from our cousin the king of Castile; you will stay 
here in our court, and will not return without an 
answer.” Soon after they had been dismissed he sent 
for the two principal members of his council. Sir John 
Chandos, the constable, and Sir William Felton, the 
high steward of Aquitaine, and on their entrance said, 
with a smile, “ My lords, here is great news from 
Spain. The king, Don Pedro, our cousin, complains 
grievously of Henry, his bastard brother, who has 
seized his kingdom, and driven him out of it, as per- 
hajis you may have heard related by those who are 
come hither. He entreats of us help and assistance, 
as his letter will more fully explain to you.”- The 

f u'ince then read the king’s letter aloud, to which they 
istened very attentively, and on its conclusion, de¬ 
manded their opinion as to how he ought to act. 
They advised that a sufficient escort .should be imme¬ 
diately despatched to bring the king from Corunna to 
Bordeaux, that an opportunity should be given him 
for making known his intentions and the extent of the 
aid he might require. This advice the prince thought 
so judicious that he gave immediate orders it should 
be followed, and an armament of twelve ships, 
with a respectable force, under the command of Sir 
William Felton, was got ready with all possible de¬ 
spatch ; but just as it was on the point of sailing from 
Bayonne, Don Pedro arrived at that port. He, not 
thinking himself secure from his brother’s vengeance 


' Froissart, chap, cexxxi. 


* Ibid. 
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in the castle of Corunna, had taken ship with consider¬ 
able treasures, and a few attendants, to find more secure 
quarters in the dominions of the Black Prince. Send¬ 
ing immediate information to his lord. Sir William 
Felton waited on the king; and after informing him 
of what had been the prince’s intentions, accompanied 
him with every mark of respect on the road to Bor¬ 
deaux. Within a short distance of the city they were 
met by the prince with a gallant retinue, who, to do 
honour to his visitor, had rode froip Bordeaux to meet 
him on his journey. The courtesy for which the victor 
of Cressy and Poitiers had made himself so famous, 
was here displayed towards the fallen monarch with, 
if possible, a more graceful amiability than he had 
shewn on any j>revious occasion, lie insisted on the 
king riding on his right hand, surrounded him with 
every sign of respect, consoled him for his misfortunes, 
and comforted him with the hope of regaining his lost 
honours. In this manner they rode to the monastery 
of St. Andrew, where a handsome suite of apartments 
had been prepared for Bon Pedro; and after the king 
had retired and robed himself as became his rank, he 
was presented to the princess and the principal ladies 
of her court; all of whom apj)eared desirous of doi.ig 
him honour. All kinds of princely entertainments fol¬ 
lowed ; and every thing seemed to prove to the king 
of Castile that he had fallen amongst friends, whose 
inclination to serve him kept pace with their ability. 

This friendly disposition of Edward of Woodstock 
towards his visitor was not shared by all his council; 
some of whom set forth his misconduct in the most 
forbidding colours, and advised their j'l’ince not to 
think of extending his conquests, in the words of au 
old proverb, which, as lord Berners gives it, is “ lie 
that too moche embraseth, houldeth the wekelyer.” 
To this he is reported to have answered, “ My lords, 
I take it for granted, and believe that you give me the 
best advice you are able. I must, however, inform 
you, that I am perfectly well acquainted with the con¬ 
duct of Don Pedro, and well know that he has com¬ 
mitted faults without number, for which at present 
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he suffers; but I will tell you the reasons which, at 
this moment, urge and embolden me to give him 
assistance: I do not think it either decent or proper 
that a bastard should possess a kingdom as an inheri¬ 
tance, nor drive out of his realm his own brother, heir 
to the country by lawful marriage; and no king, or 
king’s son, ought ever to suffer it, as being of the 
greatest prejudice to royalty. Add to this, that my 
lord and father and this Don Pedro have for a long 
time been allies, rvpich connected together, by which 
we are boiinden to aid and assist him in case he should 
require it.” 

I'hesc reasons may probably appear to the readers 
of the present day not quite so unanswerable as they 
were regarded by the personage who acknowledged 
himself influenced by them ; but it should bi; remem¬ 
bered that legitimacy and the influence of treaties were 
likely to be looked upon by such a sovereign as Edward 
the Third as of the most vital importance. As for the 
pope’s interference, cither in the pretended legitima¬ 
ting of count Transtamare, or in disposing of the king¬ 
dom of Castile from its lawful monarch, Edward and 
his son were not likely to pay it much respect. The 
pontifical thunders, once so terrible in their results, 
were now, amongst the stronger European powers, re¬ 
garded as capable of no greater harm than the urlilicial 
tempest of the theatre. 

The truly chivalrous character of the Black Prince 
saw only in Don Pedro a fugitive monarch unjustly 
deprived of his kingdom, and as in his distress he 
had thought proper to appeal to him, this was not a 
season in which he could take cognisance of such ill 
conduct as had been laid to his charge. Probably 
policy had something to do with his decision as well 
as chivalry; for there were many sound reasons for 
giving warlike employment out of the principality to 
some of his discontented and intriguing nobles. But 
that he might not bo said to have acted unadvisedly, 
he called together at Bordeaux all the counts, vis¬ 
counts, barons, and gentlemen of influence in Sain- 
tonge, Poitou, Quercy, Limousin, Gascony, and Aqui- 
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taine; and every person of note attcjidcd the smnnions 
except the earl of Foix, who was excused in cimse- 
(pience of having a disorder in his legs, which prevented 
Ins getting on horseback. These formed a parliament, 
whose business was to consider the situation of the 
dethroned king and tlic propriety of endeavouring to 
restore him to his kingdom. All this time Don Pedro 
was not idle—sometimes appealing to the compassion 
of those whose assistance he was desirous of obtaining, 
and more frequently, and often with more ctleet, to 
their avarice. To the j)rincc he made uiimerous juag- 
niticent promises, and amongst others, that of making 
his young sou Edward king of Gallicia; whilst his 
principal knights were tempted with a |)romise of hav¬ 
ing divided amongst them the immense riches he had 
left in Castile, where ho stated they w’ere so well con¬ 
cealed no one could discover them hut himself. 

The prince of Aquitaine addressed his parliament 
in behalf of Don Pedro, who sat in a distinguished 
place near him, giving an account of his affairs and of 
the reasons which most readily j)rescnted themselves, 
for obtaining for him the rcstoralion of his kingdom. 
On this subject tlnsy debated for three days, and it was 
finally resolved that the assembly should defer coming 
to a determiiiiition till tlusy had ascertained the senti¬ 
ments of the king of England, to whom ambass.adors 
were immediately sent. The fugitive king continued 
to be sumptuously entertained by the prince and 
princess, and did not cease his endeavours to obtain 
friends amongst the principal nobles and knights of 
their court, till the return of the ambassadors, when 
the pai’liament vvas again assembled,- to whom the 
letters from the king of England were publicly read. 
He expressed his opinion that the prince his son, in 
the names of God and of St. George, should undertake 
the restoration of Don Pedro to his inheritance, from 
which it appeared he had been unjustly and fraudu¬ 
lently driven; and the king also statecl that he con¬ 
sidered himself obliged, agreeably to certain treaties 
into which he had entered some time since with his 
cousin Don Pedro, to grant him all the help he could 
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if he should be required to do so, and he, therefore, 
ordered all his vassals, and entreated his friends, to 
assist the prince of Wales to the full extent of their 
ability in this affair, in the same manner as if he 
undertook the business himself. This communication 
made a decitled impression on the assembly; and if 
there were any there still undetermined by Don 
Pedro’s golden arguments, they now speedily came to 
a decision; but there was one important point which 
did not seem to them so securely ascertained as they 
desired,— this was from whom they were to receive 
their wages for military service. The prince referred, 
them to Don Pedro, saying it behoved him to give 
them an answer who was about to lead them into 


action; and the king exclaimed, “ My dear cousin, as 
long as my gold, my silver, and my treasure, will last, 
which 1 have brouglit with me from Spain, but which 
is not so great by thirty times as what I have left 
behind, I am willing it should be divided among your 
people.” On hearing this, the prince is stated to have 
said, “ My lord, you speak well; and for the surplus 
of the debt 1 will take that upon myself towards them, 
and will order whatever sums you may want to be 
advanced you as a loan, until we shall be arrived in 
Castile.” “ By my head,” replied Don Pedro, “ you 
will do me a great kindness.”* 


In this parliament there were several experienced 
commanders, such as Sir John Chandos, the Captal de 
Buch, the earl of Armagnac, and the lord de Pommiers, 
who well understood the difficulties that lay in the way 
of a march into Spain and the best means of over¬ 
coming them; and as the army must enter that 
country through the pass of Koncesvalles,'* they advised 
the prince to endeavour to obtain the good-will of the 
king of Navarre, through whose kingdom they must 
march ; intimating that, although the king of Navarre 
bad lately entered into an alliance with the usurper, he 


' Froissart, chap, ccxxii. 

’ This place, so celebrated in romance as the scene of the defeat of 
Charlemagne and the deaths of Orlando and Rinaldo, is situated on the 
confines of Navarre. 
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was not inaccessible to arguments for an alliance more 
to his interest. Agreeably with this advice, the par¬ 
liament was prorogued, to meet again at Bayonne, 
and Sir John Chandos and Sir William Felton were 
sent as ambassadors to the king of Navarre to entreat 
him to join it. These sagacious counsellors so well 
put before that monarch the object of their embassy, 
he was induced to give under his seal a promise 
that he would not fail in his attendance at the pro¬ 
posed conference. This promise he fulfilled, and the 
prince and Don Pedro so completely satisfied his ex¬ 
pectations—though he took every possible advantage of 
his position to exact the most extravagant demands— 
that, after a conference of five days in full parliament, 
he was induced to swear to and seal a treaty of peace,' 
alliance, and confederation with Don Pedro, wlio, in 
return, entered into engagements proposed by the 
prince, to give under his seal to the king of Navarre 
and his heirs, to hold as their inheritance, all the 
domain of Logrono, with the lands on each side of the 
river, and also the town, castle, territory, and depend¬ 
encies of Salvatierra, with the town of St. John Pied 
du Port, and its surrounding country, which pos¬ 
sessions he had in former times unjustly made himself 
master of by force. Besides this, he was to receive a 
considerable sum,® for allowing Don Pedro’s allies to 

^ There are several treaties in Rymer relating to these transactions, 
particularly one in which Don Pedro acknowledges hinjsidf debtor to the 
lUack Prince in the sum of 56,000 florins of Florence, of good gold and of 
lawful weight, &o., which the prince, by Don Pedro’s direction, had paid 
to the king of Navarre. This is dated Libourne (a city on the Dordogne, 
ten leagues from Bordeaux), Se])t. ^3, 1566 ; and of the same date and 
place are articles of convention between the three contracting parties 
named in the text (Ftzdera, tom. iii. part ii. p. 115) ; and a very extraor¬ 
dinary convention it is. 

^ Froissart, chap, ccxxii. There is some confusion in the sums men¬ 
tioned as having been paid, or agreed to be paid, in these engagements. 
Froissart says 20,000 francs and the treaty preserved in Rymer states 
that the king of Navarre received 56.000 florins. Mr. James (vol. ii. 
p. 285), besides the latter sum, afiitins that he exacted the enormous 
bribe of **200,000 florins;” but surely the ** Docientas vezez mil flo- 
renes’* in the convention, which he thus translates, is the amount for 
which the prince of Wales was security for the expenses of his army: 
this, however, in Selden’s Titles (^'Honour and in Barnes, is estimated at 
550,000 florins. The original authority being a confused jumble of French, 
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marcli tlirotigli Navarre, and for procuring them pro- 
visons and forage at a reasonable price, which was 
paid liim by the prince of Aquitaine. This sum, liow- 
ever, made hut a small portion of the prince’s lia- 
l)ilities for the king of Castile, for he found himself 
obliged to enter into a bond, by some authorities 
stated at more than half a million of gold Horins, for 
the payment of the wages of his barons and knights 
and the forces they engaged to bring to his assistance. 
For this all his security was his confidence in the 
honour of his debtor; the king’s daughters left as 
pledges;' a few' jewels, among w'hich is said to have 
been a costly table, richly set with precious stones; 
a grant of the castles of Vermejo, Le([uitio, and I3il- 
bao, and all the territories comprised in the province 
of Biscay, and also the castle of ITrdialcs,^ and the 
privileges mentioned in a document^ given under the 
liand and seal of the king, wherein, after acknow¬ 
ledging the services received from the prince, it states 
that the kings of England, or their eldest sons, when in 
the field with the king of Castile, shall liavc the 
banner of their arms borne in the first battalion ; the 
banner to be set up in the same honourable place, even 
if the king and prince should ho absent; and that all 
subjects of the king of England and prince of Wales 
shall be allowed ]»assage through Don Fcalro’s do¬ 
minions free of.taxes, unless they bring inerchamlise, 
whieh is to be taxed in the proportion other merchants 
are accustomed to pay.® 

Such security w’ouhl not, even in his age, have sa¬ 
tisfied any one but the Black Prince; and the extra¬ 
ordinary privilege conferred on him would not be 
thought particularly desirable at the present day ; but 
it seems to have been regarded by Edward with great 

Spanish, nnel Latin, the exact meaning is not always with certainty to he 
oblttined. 

* lloT.iNSHED, Kngl. Chron. p. 973. 

* GodwinV Cufd/ogiie oj Jihhops, p. ?7. 

^ IIymfri Faiiera, tom. iii. part ii. p. 1^70. 

* Preserved in Sei. den's Titles of Hoiumr, 

* 'rhis privilege and the grunt of lands to the prince possess the same 
date as the convention. 
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interest. The charter was sealed in the presence of 
ids brotlicr John of Gaunt—who liad recently been sent 
over to him by his father, with a considerable, force, to 
join in the approaching campaign-—^thc archbishop of 
IJordeau.x, and the bishop of Saintonge, the bishop of 
Bath and Wells, chancellor of Aquitaine, the noble 
( handos, constable, Sir William Felton, seneschal. Sir 
iVele boring, the prince’s chamberlain, and many 
other distinguished witnesses ; ami subse([u(>ntly the 
king conlirmed the iitiportant document with an oath, 
solemnly and ])ulilicly taken before the high altar in 
the church of Bordeaux. 

'fhese arrangements having been eompleled, the 
prince made preparations for raising llu; requisite tir- 
niament, and providing stores tind necessaries. lie 
looked for considerable assistance from the free eom- 
j)iinions, who were still with the usurper in Spain, and 
all such as owed allegiance either to himself or to his 
father were commanded to join him in A(pdtaine. 
Many were as ready to do this I'rom good-will as from 
duty, and in large bands they immediately commenced 
their homeward march, after heai'ing some most tempt¬ 
ing oll'ins from Sir John (Jhandos—whom the prince 
had despatched to negotiate with them — persuasions 
and force were equally unavailing to stop them from 
taking service under a leader so popular amongst them 
as the Black Prince. 1 he passes out of Spain were 
attemi)ted to be clos(!d against them ; equally ihroiigh 
the inlluence of their late employer, the king of Ar- 
ragon woidd not allow llnjin to pass through his 
dominions; the king of France w'as still more hostile, 
and wherever they were likely to mak<! their ai)i)ear- 
iince, powerful armies were placed to intercept their 
march. But they managed to triumph over every ob¬ 
stacle, and after having given the French king’s 
general, with a superior force, a signal overthrow for 
attempting to molest them,* they Joined their favourite 

^ This battle toolt ulaco at Montauban, a town unth'r tho juri.sdiction of 
the print e of Aquitaine. The French were in j;reat force under the com¬ 
mand of the sc-nesclials of 1'oulouse, Carcassone, nud Jlcaiicairo, and the 
viscount de Narbonne de Latiguedoc, vol. iv. p. 3U52), who threat- 
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commander at Bordeaux to the number of about 

11 , 000 . 

Inquiries were also set on foot to learn the extent 
of the assistance likely to be rendered by the nobles of 
the principality. On his personally asking the lord 
d’Albrct what mnuber of men-at-arms he could furnish, 
this nobleman is staled to have answered a thousand, 
still leaving sufficient to defend his lands; which made 
the prince exclaim to the English knights around him, 
“ By my faith, a man ought to set a value on that 
land where there arc such barons as can serve their 
lord with a thousand spears a-piece.” lie offered to 
retain the whole in his service for the proposed expe¬ 
dition, which was immediately accepted. But his 
faithful counsellors perceived, in engaging such nume¬ 
rous bands of adventurers who desired to serve under 
him, he was likely to exhaust his resources before they 
could be rendered available for the war, if some im¬ 
portant pecuniary aid was not speedily jtrocured ; they 
induced him to melt two-thirds of his plate and coin it 
into money, and to retpiest of his father the 100,000 
francs the French king was about to pay in part of his 
ransom, which king Fkhvard caused to be delivered to 
him. This assistance, however, would still have fallen 
very far short of what was required, had ho persisted 
in engaging all he had designed to take with him. It 
Wits found absolutely necessary to make a considerable 
reduction in their numbers, and amongst others it 
w'as notified to the lord d’.Albret that it was impos¬ 
sible for the prince to allow of his serving in the 
expedition with more than 200 lances.' The Gascon 
took this diminution of his followers in very ill part, 
and had the presumption to write to his lord to the 
effect that he must retain all his thousand lances, or 
must not count upon seeing any. This insult inflamed 
the anger of the Black Prince, and he is stated to have 
said, “ This lord d'Albret is too great a man for my 

enpd to unnibilntc the compniiions if they ventured to inarch out of Uie 
town. Froissart gives an aiiiinateu description of the contest. 

' 'Ihe substance of the letter sent by Edward of Woodstock to the 
lord d’Albret may be found in Froissart, ebap. ccxxxv. 
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country, when he thus wishes to disobey the orders of 
my council; but by God it shall not be as he thinks to 
have it; let him stay behind if he will, for we will 
perform this expedition, if it please God, without his 
thousand lances.” 

This misunderstanding might have been attended 
with serious consequences had not the earl of Armag- 
nac, the uncle of the lord d’Albrct, hurried to Bor- 
<leaux to excuse his kinsman, and his sage counsellors 
("handos and Felton pacified their indignant prince. 
The lord d’Albret was persuaded to fidfil his lord’s 
commands, but his self-love had been wounded by this 
.lessening of his consecpionce, and he was ever after¬ 
wards the most discontented and turbulent of his 
vassals. 

Among the visitors at Bordeaux at this stirring 
time was the king of Majorca, who had luwn dispo.s- 
sessed of his kingdom by the king of Arragon. lie, 
like Don Pedro, sought the prince of Aquitaine as an 
acknow ledged redresser of wrongs, but unlike the king 
of Castile, lie came perfectly iuqioverished ; never¬ 
theless, after hearing his story, the prince jiromised to 
replace him on liis throne on his return from Sjiain, 
either by treaty or force of arms, and after treating 
him with his customary courtesy, equipped him hand¬ 
somely, as it is said, because he was a striingcr far 
distant from his own country, with an empty ex¬ 
chequer. llis preparations were being carried on with 
unwearied diligence, and immense stores Inul been 
collected for the use of his army, llis speedy de¬ 
parture now became exceedingly desirable, the expense 
of kceiiing such a host being enormous, and the free 
companies causing great dissatisfaction in consequence 
of their want of diseijiline, and the inability of their 
commanders to check their habits of making free w'itli 
whatever they took a fancy to. The prince waited luit 
for one event, which seemed so near that, under the 
circumstance, he could not avoid staying for it; his 
patience was shortly rewarded, by its occurring as 
satisfactorily as he could have wished. This event was 
the birth of his second son Richard, who was born in 
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the morning of twelfth day of the new year; two days 
afterwards he was baptised with a ceremonial of more 
than ordinary grandeur and solemnity; and on the 
ensuing Sunday, after a tender leave of his affectionate 
partner, Edward of Woodstock set out from Bordeaux 
with a splemlid cavalcade — a considerable portion of 
his army having preceded him in their march u])on the 
Spanish territory—leaving that approved soldier the 
lord .James Audlcy, high seneschal during his absence, 
to watch over and protect the principality, the princess, 
and his sons. 
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Tlio riack Pniice unfavournbly influenced—He arrives at Oiix—Fintlicr 
Nef'otiations willi the Kin^ of Navarre—I’assa*»e of the Pyrenees— 
Peliuviour of the Freo ('oinpauies in the Valley of Pain|jeluna—Pre- 
|Kiratiuns of the Tsurpe! to maintain his Pos.'.e.ssion of (Jastile—I'he 
Kill'' of Navarre attempts to chanjfo side.s once more —Sir William 
Felton in search of Adventures—Pedro the (’ruel enters his Dtuni- 
iiions—Ills Heven^j* upon his Kevolfed Subjects denied him—IMeelin^ 
of the Princo and Sir William Felton at Viitoria—Approach of the 
Kneniy—(’reatioii of Knij^ht.s—Sir IJertrniid dii (jiieselin joins (’ount 

ilcMiry of I’ran.st.imarc with considerable ]{einfoicenienls_I he Knj^- 

lisli Camp Siirpris(‘d—'Ihe Sjiaiiiards ^ain an in;j;l<)iioiis \ ictory— 
Felton’s Heroic (’onduct—The Prince is oblij^eil to hill haik—Sends a 
Keply to the Fetter u(ldi(‘«sed to him liy JJoii Henry—'I'he Opposing 

Armies approach oach other—Their Appearance and Strenj;ih_Sir 

dolin (*hand(js raiseil to the dij^iiiiy of a Ihiiineret —Hattie of Najara 
— Henry of 'Tninstamare overthrown —Sir Heitraml dii (iiiesclin a 
Piisoner—Pehaviour of tho i’rinee on the Field —Ho enteitains Don 
JVdro and his principal (.’ommanders aft« r tho Victory—Obtains the 
Kin”;’s Pardon for llio Prisoners—His Stay at Ihir^Os—I’lu* Kinj; of 
(.'astde’s Cnprinci^ded Conduct—'The Free (Jomjamies in Spain—'The 
Ihince removes his Army to X'alladolid—He is attacktd l>y Disease 
— Meianeiioly Slate of Ills* yVfliiirs—U*tieat of the Piince’s Army — 
ion.s to olitain an undisputed Pa'.su^c thiouph (lu> Passes of 
the J*yrences—lU turn of the Prince and his Army to Bordeaux. 

In the expedition in which the Black Princo was 
now cnihiirked, llnn’c were featui'cs likely to have 
nmdc him regard it with peculiar interest. In the 
first ])laoe, his former commands were for con(]iiest 
only ; and altliough very little control ap])ears to liuvcs 
beeti exerted over him, he was actiii}' merely as his 
father’s general: hut the present war recommended 
itself to his chivalrous tlisjwsition, as one undertaken 
to supjiort a, lawful king against an usurper, and he 
was engaged in it as an ind<;pendent sovereign, with a 
very powerful armament, employed and directed by 
himself. There is good reason for believing that the 
ardour with which he eiribarked on this grand enter¬ 
prise made him blind to many things likely to affect 
its prosperity; the prospect of the great glory to he 
achieved seems at this time to have dazzled his vision, 
VOL. I. u 
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and caused him to be more indifferent to his own inter¬ 
ests, and the welfare of his principality of Aquitaine, 
than was prudent or judicious. 

lie marched out of Bordeaux at the head of a select 
body of his forces, in excellent health and high spirits, 
and n[)on arriving at Dax, upon the Adour, he had the 
gratification of meeting his brother, the duke of Lan¬ 
caster, with reinforcements from England.* Here, 
also, one of the most independent of his nobles, the 
earl de Foix, paid him a visit, offering, with a fair dis¬ 
play of devotion, to enter his service with his vassals, 
which pleased his prince, and occasioned his being en¬ 
tertained by him with those princely courtesies he 
knew so well how to exhibit. Nevertheless, from 
reasons, partly derived from the carl’s ill health, and in 
some measure from the necessity he had been in to reduce 
his force, Edward excused himself from accepting the 
earl’s aid, hut made him perfectly satisfied by con¬ 
ferring on him a command in his own country during 
his absence. 

'I'he stay of the prince at Dax was rendered longer 
than it otherwise would have been, in consequence of 
certain rumours which had reached him that, notwith¬ 
standing the treaty and the oath by which the king of 
Navarre was bound, he was disposed to close the passes 
of his country against the invading army, the usurper 
having made such a proceeding more to his interest. 
A powerful body of the free companies, under the eom- 
inand of Sir Hugh (’alverly, intluenccd by the evidence 
of treachery presented to them, began to make their 
way through Navarro in so decisive a fashion that the 
king became alarmed, and was induced to negotiate 
further with the prince of Aquitaine and his council, 
to secure the advantages he had been promised, and to 
obtain others if possible. After some conferences be- 
woen him and the duke of Lancaster and Sir John 
Chandos—for the prince, at first, was not inclined to 
meet the king in person, from some suspicions he en¬ 
tertained of his good faith—a conference was arranged 


' FitoiitART, chap, ccxxzvii. 
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to take place in the neighbourhood of Dax, between 
the prince of Aquitaine and of Wales, the duke of Lan¬ 
caster, and Don Pedro, on the one part, and tlie king 
of Navarre on the other, and the treaty previously 
made was renewed, and the oath previously taken re¬ 
peated. 'file king expressed himself satisfied; and, 
after breaking up the meeting, the army was allowed 
to pursue its march. 

The defiles between St. .lean Pied de Port and 
Pain]>eluna are rei)resented, by I’roissart, as of such a 
character that a handful of men would make good 
th(!ir defence against a host; and as the season was very 
inclement, it now being the month of February, tiie 
prince, had he not succeeded in satisfying the king of 
Navarre, might have met, on the very threshold of his 
enterprise, obstacles caj)able of jiaralysing his exer¬ 
tions. liven without an enemy, tlie passage over the 
Pyrenees jtresenfed so many difliculties that a council 
of war was held to determine when and in what man¬ 
ner the army shoidd attempt to surmount them. 'I'lie 
result was, that the vanguard, under the command of 
the duke of Lancaster, consisting of 12,000 cavalry, 
accompanied by the noble Chandos (his own force 
numbering 1200 pennons displaying his arms),' with 
many gallant knights, both of England and of Aqui¬ 
taine, were the first to j)ass these terrible defiles. The 
next day the Black Prince, heading another division of 
10,000 horse, accompanied by Don Pedro, with many 
noblemen and gentlemen, having with them the king 
of Navarre—ostensibly as a guide, though in reality as 
a hostage—followed their vanguard, and after a painful 
march, in terrible weather, with sharp wind and snow 
all the way, they entered the valley of Pahipeluna, 
where they gladly took up their quarters, except the 
favoured few, who, with the prince and Don Pedro, 
were conducted to Pampeluna, and there entertained 
with a handsome supper by the king of Navarre. The 
following day, the same route was pursued by the king 


* Ashmole’s Garter, p. 708. Vita Dotnini John Chando$ in IVibl, 
£ott. p. 79. 
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of Majorca, with another division of at least 10,000 
horse, who were so fortunate as to meet with more 
favourable weather. 

The straits of Roncesvalles must have presented an 
animated picture when tlie steel-clad battalions of the 
invading army, with their forests of spears and parterres 
of banners, were slowly winding along the inonntain- 
])aths, amid frowning rocks and gloomy ravines, ren¬ 
dered more wild by being clothed in the savage livery 
of wint<!r; and the hardy soldiers must have hailed with 
extraordinary satisfiiction the appearance of the valley 
S|)readiiig out luxuriantly beneath them, as they de¬ 
scended into the king of Navarre’s territories. In the 
pleasurable anticipations which then cheered their 
march they were not disappointed, for they there found 
plenty of provisions of every kind, and comfortable 
lodging. The free companions coidd not be withheld 
from supplying tlieniseives after their own fashion, and 
their violence and rapine caused such complaints to be 
made to the king of Navarre, that he could scarcely help 
coming to the conviction he had made a bad bargain. 
Navarre, however, was less his than theirs; so he was 
obliged to content himself with making a remonstrance 
with some of their principal leaders. 

The usurper of the throne of Castile did not remain 
inactive when he heard of the extensive preparations 
making in behalf of Don Pedio to drive him out of tlie 
kingdom. He immediately sent to hurry the return of Sir 
Rcrtrand dii (luesclin, who was coming to his aid from 
J'rance with imporiant reinforcements; and receiving 
intelligence that the ])rince of Aquitaine and of Wales 
had jtassed the mountains, sent him a letter, by a special 
messenger, to inquire his intentions.' He found the 
jtrince at Pampeluna, and having performed his mis¬ 
sion, ho was courteously treated, and desired to remain 
in the camp till an answer could be sent back; for, after 
the perusal of the letter, the prince laid it before his 

* 'I'his epi'^tle begins in a Strain truly Cnstilian : “ Oon HtMiriqiie por 
111 graciii do Dios, rey de Custilln, y (>*on. de Ciali/.ia, de ('ordova, de 
IMutcia, de Jaen del Ab^arve, del Algcura, de Gibraltar, e Seuor do 
cuya, e Molina,” &c. &c. 
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council, aiul by flicir direction tlie inesseng-cr was de¬ 
tained. 15ut Don Henry had no intention of trusting 
his cause to diplomacy. Having collected a large force, 
he marched to meet the prince, and oj)cned a coninmni- 
cation with the king of Navarre, who every <lay hecame 
less sati^fied with the part he had taken in theipiarrel. 
His |)osition now, however, was a delicate one; for though 
his inclinations were for the usurper, Navarre was (m- 
tirely at the mercy of the army marchir)g to sup])ort 
tlie legitimate claimant. With a disposition so crafty, 
it was not liktdy he wo(dd belong in devising a scheme 
by w'hich, without outwardly coifiTiiitting himself, he 
could join Don Henry ; and he shortly afterwards con¬ 
trived to I)e taken prisoner by Sir Olivier de Manny,— 
who commanded a small detachment of the I'rcneh re¬ 
inforcement—w hilst with a small retinue enjoying the 
amusement of the chase. 

On the evening of the day the prince of Wales 
received the letter of Henry of Transtamaic, he granted 
the recpiest of Sir William I’elton, to be allowed to ride 
forwai’d in search of adventures. This galhmt knight, 
therefore, with a force under his command of lOO 
lanc(.‘s and 300 archers, among whom were his brother 
Sir Thomas, the earl of Aligns, Sir Thomas Helford, 
Sir Robert Knolles,' Sir (iniliard Viguier, Sir Ralph 
Hastings, Sir Hugh Stalford, Sir Richard Causton, and 
Sir Simon Burley, “who,” says Froissart, “ are not 

’ Among the Isadora of the free componicH llicre wore fow Ku^hsh- 
men who ohtaintMl such ccicbiity as this very j^allant and forlunntc knight. 
lf«' commenced his career in a huinhio instnii(‘r, hut ^nrichcMl Iiini.stdf so by 
his cxpctlitions as to be able toconiirnind one of the most considoruhlc bodies 
of ihc'C roviii}*’ troops tlien in cxi.stcnce. Ilis name was a “ word of 
wherever it was known; for a considerahlo time the gable-crids of the 
buildings be had overihniwu in Auvci^ne were known as “ Knowles bis 
IVIiters.” In one of bis exclusions, be marched upon Avij^non with u force 
that appears to have iVij^btened the pope and cardinals ont of their wits. 
And some of bis cliaracienstios may be found in the foliowio^nbyines, 
said to have been wnil«*n about this iimcs~ 

“ Roberte Knollis, per te lit Francos mollis ; 

Jpsius toliis ))r:edas dans vulnera collis.’^ 

The ban of outlawry, which he bad bad launched af^ainst him, was removed 
by Kdward the Third, upon bis submitting bim.’telf and bis immense pos^ 
Hessions and wealth into the kind's hands.— Kmoiiion, 2()19. VVal.sinc- 
HAM, Hist, p, 166, Fabian, p. !i!36. Rabnes, p. 562, 
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men to be forgotten,” crossed the river Ebro, and took 
up their quarters in a small village on the frontiers of 
Navarre, called Navaretta. The prince also set his 
army in motion, and having secured trustworthy guides, 
ho marched througli a difficult country upon Salvatierra, 
in the Spanish territory; the inhabitants of which making 
their submission to Don Pedro, the prince, with his 
brother, and the kings of Castile and Majorca, and a 
strong force took up their quarters tliero, and the rest 
quartered theinselves in tlie neighbouring villages. 
Froissart says tliat Pedro desired to mark his return to 
his dominions by tlie slaughter of his revolte<l sulqects 
who had surrendered, but was prevented from so 
speedily recommencing the cruelties which had occa¬ 
sioned his being driven out of Castile, by the humane 
interposition of the prince of Wales. 

Sir William Felton pushed forward with his gallant 
little band, and obtaining, after a skirmish with the 
advanced post of the enemy, information of Don Henry’s 
movements, he sent word to tlie prince that the Spaniards 
were advancing in force in the direction of Vittoria. This 
caused the prince to hasten his march there, where he 
presently fell in with Sir William, who he found wait¬ 
ing his apjiroach. While they were discoursing on the 
details each had to communicate, intelligence was 
brought that the enemy was approaching, and find¬ 
ing this confirmed, the prince gave ordei's for the 
trumpets to sound, that every man should be at his 
post, and the army drawn up in regular order of battle, 
in accordance with commands that had been given to 
this efl’ect from the head-quarters at Salvaticrra. These 
arrangements were made with beautiful order, and the 
chivalric display that ensued as the men took their 
assigned posts under their lords’ banners, has elicited 
the admiration of a chronicler who was no mean con¬ 
noisseur in such scenes.1 The prince conferred on 


* FROias.^nr, chap, ccxxxviit. In lord Berners* quaint version* the 
passage is thus given, ** Ther might have been sene gieat nobleness, and 
baners and penons beaten, with arms waving in tlie wynde. What shulde 
I say more? It was great nobleness to beholde; the vaward was so w'eil 
ranged* that it was marveyle to behoide/* 
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several gentlemen the honour of knighthood,* among 
wliom were Don Pedro — his own step-son, the lord 
Tliomas Holland, a youth of seventeen — Hugh, Philip 
and Denis Courtney—William Moliiicux, John Covet, 
and Nicholas Bond; and although deprived of his 
rear-division, whose delay in coming to his assistance 
caused him considerable anxiety, he was disposed to 
give Don Henry immediate battle ; the latter, howev(!r, 
notwithstanding he was in su|)erior force, was desirous 
of waiting for the reinforcement under the command of 
Sir Bertrand dii Guescliii, which was close at hand. 
The invaders, therefore, found tliemselves unmolested, 
and the marshals ordered every man to retire to his 
quarters for the night, and by sound of trumpet iii the 
morning to return to the exact position he now held. 

Sir William Felton and his detachment were not 
included in this order, for they took up their quarters 
two leagues in advance of the main army, with the 
object of watching the enemy’s movements. But he 
does not appear to have used sufficient diligence: on 
the arrival of the reinforcements from France and 
Arragon, Don Tcllo, one of Henry of Transtamare’s 
brothers, set out with a Ibrce of (iOOO horsemen to 
attemj)t a surprise. At break of day they started, and 
at sunrise fell upon Sir Hugh Calverly and his de¬ 
tachment in a valley about a league from the princ(!’s 
army. Sir Hugh managed to escaj)c, but he lost 
his baggage, and his men were cut to jiieces. The 
Spaniards next made a violent assault uj)on the nearest 
quarters of the vanguard, under the command of the 
duke of Lancaster. They rushed on, shouting “(Jastile!’’ 
overturning every thing, and slaying or wounding every 
one they met; but although they produced some con¬ 
fusion at first, they did no great damage, for the duke, 
with the assistance of Sir John Chandos, soon had his 
men in readiness, and the prince coming up to their as¬ 
sistance, Don Tello thought it most advisable to retreat. 

‘ the principal commanders appear to have u.^d their privilege on 
this occasion, for Froissart states the number of new-made knights to liave 
amounted to 300. The duke of Lancaster created twelve, and Sir John 
Chandos seven. Mr. James makes no allusion to this creation. 
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On their return to their own quarter.^, the Spaniards 
fell in with Sir William Felton’s force; but this gallant 
little band of 200 men, cut off from all prospect of 
assistance, and disdaining to fly, took the best position 
they could on a hill close by, and fought the 6000 Spa¬ 
niards, with such success, that Don Tello was obliged to 
goad his countrymen on by saying they ought to be able 
to swallow up such a handful of enemies, before they 
could break their ranks. Fiiuling that his case was a 
hopeless one. Sir William descended the hill at full 
gallop with his lance at rest, and dashitig unattended 
into the midst of the Spaniards, he drove his spear 
against one of his opponents with such force, that it 
p(!uetrated his armour, passed through his body, and 
bore him dead to the ground, lie was soon surrounded, 
and though ultimately killed, continued fighting as long 
as his sti'ength lasted not one of the knights who ac¬ 
companied him escaping. Some were taken prisoners, 
and the rest slain, except a few' boys, jirobably ])ages, 
who owed their lives to the fleetness of their horses. 

It was near vcsj)er8 when the fugitives brought the 
disastrous news of the loss of Sir William Felton’s de¬ 
tachment, which seems to have been dee))iy regretted 
by the army. The men retired to their quarters at the 
usual hour, hut early on the morrow a council was 
called, who came to the determination that the army 
should leave their present j)osition : accordingly, the 
men inarched full armed — ready for an immediate 
engagement if attacked — and took up another nearer 
Vittoria. Don Henry seems to have at first contented 
himself by endeavouring to cut off all supplies from 
the invaders, and as they found almost insurmount¬ 
able difficulties in the way of drawing any from 
Kavarre—doubtless from the intrigues of its faithless 
monarch—they now suffered such severe privations, that 
a small loaf of bread was eagerly bought, in the prince’s 
army, for a florin. This, with tempestuous weather, 

' Among the many fictions in the different lives of Bertrand du 
Gucsclin will be found that which states him to have killed Sir William 
with iiii own hand; he was not even present when this brave man met his 
death. 
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and the hope of drawing; the Spaniards after liiin, 
induced the prince to fall back on his su))])lies. The 
army took the road towards Navaretta, passiiif^ throu»h 
Viana, crossed the river at the hridj^e of Loi>T’ono, and 
refreshed themselves in a country full of gardens, 
though provisions were still very difficult to proeurt!. 
This movement caused a corres|)onding one on the 
]>art of Don llenry and du ttiieseliu, which the ])riuce 
heard with great satislaction ; and then, with the advice 
of his council, sent hy the messenger he had detained, 
the following reply to the letter he had received three 
weeks before:— 

'* Ktlwanl, bv ilic pat e of God, prince of A(|nii!iino and of Wales, 
duke of Cornwall anti oat 1 of Cl tester, to the r^ht hononrable and renowtietl 
Ion! Henry, earl of rianstainaie, wlio, at ilii.s present, calls hiinsolf kin«^ of 
('ustile. 

“ Whereas, yon have sent unto us liy yotir lier.ild, a letter eontaininjj 
divers pas^a}^(•s, inninatiti^r thtit yni would i;lu<IIy know why wo t:ikc to be 
our frloml and lovor, your eneiiiy, our cousiii iho kiiijr J)oii IV'tlnt, anti by 
what title we make war upon you, being enleretl v\ ith a loyal army into 
Castile. 'I’o this we now answer, know you for a trulli, that il is tt) niaiii- 
tnin justice, and to uphold lenson, as it npjirrtaiiielli to all kinos and 
Jirinees to tlo. And also to cheri>li the striet allianei'S whieli the king of 
Kngland, our deare.st iathi r, msitle with the king Don i’edro, in times past* 
However, because y«>u are lenowiiotl among vsoilliy knights, weare willing, 
If w'e may, to rectnn il(‘ l.)on IN'dio iiix) v«)u, and so peisiiatle him that he 
shall yield a consitleralile part of (’aside to yon, on your engaging to 
renounct* the crown of ili.il kingdom and its )>ossessions. \'oii had ht'tler 
consider tliis projtosuion ; ami concerning our invasion of(Jastile, wo will 
proceed at oui own jileasuio, as we think liest, Hated at J.ogrono, ihcoOlli 
day' of IMareh, in the year of grace 1307.'’* 

This re])ly Don Henry received .ut Najani, and had 
it read before some of his commanders. Du (liu^scliri 
regarded it as an assurance of speedy battle, and 
advised caution ; but the usurj)er, vaunting his great 
superiority of force,'^ eiideavoui-cd to undervalue the 
power of the writer, and seemed to have no other 
thought than of risking a battle. In tliis he was not 
likely to he disappointetl, for the prince was marching 
towards him, ami liaving reached Navaretta on the 2d 
of April, had sent out scouts to examine his adversary’s 


* Rymeiii tom. Hi. part ii. p. 131. FnoissAnr, chap. ccxi. 

There is consideralile ditiereiice in the versions of the prince’s letter pre* 
served in these works. 

^ ^ Ba uses, p, 70o. 

u2 
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position and strength. The same thing was done by Don 
Henry, and both, in consequence of the intelligence 
they obtained, made active preparations for tlie ap¬ 
proaching engagement. The Spaniards were com¬ 
manded to Slip early and retire to rest soon after, that 
they might be the more tlioronghly refreshed by their 
slumbers, and tlie more capable of enduring the fa¬ 
tigues of the morrow. They made themselves merry, 
ate heartily, drank deeply—for they had abundance of 
every thing at their disposal—and went to sleep fully 
satisfied they had an easy conquest before them. In 
the other army there were no such jovial carousings, for, 
in truth, they had nothing of any kind wherewith to 
make merry, and suffered so greatly from want of pro¬ 
visions, that the night was spent rather in fasting than 
in feasting; nor should there be matter of surprise, 
if the prospect of attacking a host, variously esti¬ 
mated at from 90,000 to 110,000 men, with not more 
than one third the smaller number, excited some mis¬ 
givings. But there is no reason for believing that any 
feeling was entertained among the forces of the prince, 
except an eager desire to be led against the enemy. In 
tills feeling the conqueror at Cressy and Poitiers largely 
participated. He had risked the chances of war when 
a similar disparity of force existed, and was sufficiently 
satisfied with the result to try his fortune again ; but he 
was^a commander not likely to leave much to chance. 
His arrangements were well considered and carefully 
made. Towards evening he published secret orders for 
every man to hold himself in readiness at the first 
sound of the trumpet; on the second sound he was to 
arm; on the third to mount and follow the banners of the 
marshals and the pennon of St. George ; and moreover, 
it Mus commanded that no one, under pain of death, 
should leave the ranks without being ordered so to do.^ 
At break of day** the whole army was in order of 
march, in the same divisions in which it had passed the 
Pyrenees. The sun rose upon a magnificent sight, for 

^ FiIOI80ART. 

* By a mt iuorandum preserved in Rymer, this event is known to have 
occuried on the 3d of April. 
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at once it shone upon the martial columns of the prince 
of Wales, and on the numerous host of Henry ofTraiis- 
taniare, which was seen approachiiif^ them. Some¬ 
thing of the splendour of this S})ectaele may he ima¬ 
gined, when it is rcnieinhered, that besides the array of 
banners and pennons amidst a gleaming forest of sj)ears, 
and the shining armour of the combatants, every dis¬ 
tinguished knight wore over his coat of mail a snrcoat, 
usually of satin richly embroidered, hearing conspicu¬ 
ously upon it his arms elaborately wrouglit in gold 
work. In the Spanish army there was more vari(!ty of 
military costume, but Tiot less display; some portion 
bearing tokens of their association with tin; warlike 
Moors, with whom their ancestors had contestc'd many 
a well-fought held. Jiidward of Wooilstock, from an 
elevation, scrutinised the appearance of the Spaniards. 
Undannted by the number and gallant btairing of his 
cticniies, he extended his line of battle in the plain, 
and then ordered his whole force to hall. 

At this period the noble Chandos advanced in front 
of the battalions bearing his own jtciisel uncased. 
Hitherto be had not been rich enough to maintain the 
dignity ofa knight banneret, therefore, though amongst 
the most skilful and valiant commanders of his ag(!, he 
was in rank on a par only with the humblest knight in 
the army. Addri-ssing bis j)rince he said, “ My lord, 
here is iny banner; I present it to you that I may dis- 
])lay it in whatever manner may be most agreeable to 
you; for, thanks be to God, I have now siithcient lands 
to enable me so to do, and maintain it with sufficient 
dignity.” In the state in which the banner was ])re- 
sented to the Hlack Prince, it was the swallowtailed 
pensel that distinguished ordinary knights, with the 
arms of Chandos blazoned on the top; but the jirince 
immediately cut off the tail and made it square, and 
then, after be and Don Pedro had displayed it before 
the whole army, he returned it to its owner, exclaiming 
with ninch earnestness, “ Sir John, Cod give you 
strength and honour to preserve it.” The gallant 
Chandos, after rendering due thanks to his lord, 
^hastened to present it to his division, who received it 
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with universal acclamation, exclaiming, “ Please God 
and St. George, we will defend it well, and act worthily 
by it.” The banner was then formally intrusted to the 
custody of a doughty esquire, called William Allestry, 
and the new-made banneret proceeded to aid tlie young 
duke of Lancaster in tlic duties of command, us he had 
so effectually in former glorious fields assisted his 
heroic brother. 

The I'inglish and Gascons in front* now dismounted, 
and leaving llteir horses behind marched forward on 
foot, as the prince, with his vizor up, his eyes elevated 
to heaven, and his hands joined together in ])rayer, 
exclaimed, “ O very God, Jesu Christ, who hast 
formed and created me, grant by thy benign grace, 
that I may this day obtain a victory over mine enemies, 
as I am engaged In a righteous quarrel, and am about 
to do battle for a rletbroned and exiled king.” Laying 
his hand on IJon Pedro he added cheerfully, “ Sir 
king, you shall know this day whether you shall ])ossess 
(Jaslile or not;” and then addressing his army, cried 
with a loud voice, “ Advance, banners, in the name of 
(Jod and St. George!” 

Th(! command was cheerfully responded to, and 
with their usual animation the different divisions of 
the j)rince of Wales’s army marched against the enemy. 
The battle comnKuieed with a sharp assault on that 
)»art of the usurper’s force commanded by Ih.'i'trand du 
Gneselin and the Marshal d’Andenham — two of the 
most skilful commanders in his service—by the division 
led by the iluke of Lancaster and Sir John Chandos, 
with whom were the two marshals. Du Guesclin 
already had had sufHcient experience of the generalship 
of the gallant Chandos, and doubtless was exceedingly 
anxious to obliterate the unpleasant lesson he had 
been taught. On the other hand, the new-made 
banneret was eager to prove how well he deserved the 
honour his prince had conferred upon him in sight of 
the whole army ; the result was, that both the attack 

* nARNES, p. 707, following Fwoissart, chnp. eexU. mnkes nil the 
Knglish and Gascons fight cii foot, but this is at variance with almost 
every page of what follows in the accounts of tho battle both have written.. 
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and defence were very brilliantly nminlaiiicd. So close 
were the ranks of the French and Arruoonese,' and 
tlie men kept such excellent order, covering themselves 
with their shields, that it was with v<!ry great dilK- 
culty, and only after repeated charges, any im])ression 
could be mader upon them. In the charge, the. spear 
was sometimes dircirted with the force of both hands; 
but when the combatants got to closer quarters, the 
weapons generally had recourse to were the short 
sword, and dagger, and the battle-axe. 

i?ir John Chandos, in his determination to do honour 
.to his new tlignity, with his gallant banner-bearer, ad¬ 
vanced into the thickest of his foes, and wherever that 
banner was to be seen, there the fight raged with the 
greatest fury. His own exertions seemed the result 
almost of a sujieihnmau valour, and he fought with 
such eagerness as, whilst driving his antagonists before 
him, and overthrowing all by whom he was o])j)osed, 
to g<?t himselfscparated I'rom his own foi’ces. Advantage 
of this was sjntedily taken. He was snrrotindcd, tind 
borne off his horse during the rush that was made at 
him ; and while on the gi-ound, a gigantic Castilian, in 
cou'^iderable i'e])ute for his courage, threw himself upon 
him with the design of ])ntting a s])eedy end to his 
life. A desjtenite struggle ensued, in the midst of 
which Chandos, though beiK'ath his jiowerful adversary, 
and in the most imminent <langer, contrived to draw 
his dagger, and by well-aimed blows pierced through 
the Spaniard’s armour, and gave him a, mortal wound. 
He had hardly turnccl over the corj)se and regained 
his legs, when his faithful associates succeeded in 
breaking through the crowd, and rescuing him from 
his perilous position. 

The division headed by the prince of Wales soon 
after made a similar w'ell-directcai charge upon that 
portion of the enemy’s force which was under the 
command of Don Tcllo; but, as might have been 
anticipated, the hero who found such difficulty in over- 

' According to the MS. Acts of the IJlack Trince, preserved in Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, tliere wat a Scottish dctacliment in du 
^Liuesclia’s division who were in the French king's service. 
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powering the detachment of the gallant Felton with a 

E ower exceeding it just thirty times'—of which victory 
e could afterward vaunt at the council-board, as if it 
held out a prospect of the absolute annihilation of the 
invaders—was not likely to stand the shock of a well- 
appointed force led by sucii a commander as the Black 
Prince. Before a blow was struck, the Don, with 
2000 of his cavalry, turned and Hed in a most disgrace¬ 
ful panic. Tlie prince had not much difficulty in 
breaking and dispersing the rest of that division, 
in wliich he was much assisted by the Captal do 
Buell and the lord de Clisson, who, witli their forces, 
after (putting the third division of their army, fell 
unexpectedly upon the Spaniards whilst they were 
engaged with the prince, and soon so thinned their 
ranks that the rest were glad to save themselves in 
the best way they could. 

The main body of the Spanish army, led by Henry 
of Transtauiai’e, numljered at least 40,000 men, liorsc 
and foot, against which the Black Prince now j)re- 
cipitated himself with very inferior numbers. The 
battle (juickly raged with great fierceness, for Don 
Henry was not deficient in courage, and his men 
seemed animated with a spirit like his own. One 
arm of his army, composed of Spanish and Castilian 
slingers—dreaded for the unerring force with which 
they could cast stones, so that helmets were crushed 
and riders unhorsed wherever they fell—created con¬ 
siderable mischief, till the English archers were brought 
forward, and their still more fiital cloth-yard shafts 
not only discomfited the slingers, but caused ecjual 
havoc amongst other portions of the enemy’s force. 
The prince of Wales maintained his brilliant reputa¬ 
tion—he was ever in that part of the field where the 
battle was being most hotly contested, and Don Pedro 
fought with the fiery valour of a Richard the Third at 
Bosvvorth, rushing to every part of the field in search 
of his brother, whom he challenged — in language far 
more emphatic than elegant—to shew his face if he 
dared. 

Henry had enough employment elsewhere. He 
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had made arrangements for the batile, most prohahly 
under the direction of Sir Bertrand du Gueselin, 
which displayed excellent judgment, llis own I)attalion 
was coni])osed of picked men-at-arms, the flower of 
the chivalry of Spain and Portugal; and fliey are 
described as acquitting themselves exceedingly well 
with lances, guisarmes, pikes, and swords. Tlierc 
were also stationed on his wings reserves of light 
cavalry, to watch the issue of the figlit, and charge 
wherever their assistance was required. But the 
division commanded by du Gueselin, wliich since its 
.first attack had been reinforced by a strong Spanish 
force, behaved with the most steady courage; he and 
the principal kniglits in his comi)any signalised them¬ 
selves galiantly, but they found tliemselves in the same 
position Avhieh in an earlier ])art of the day they had 
placed Sir Jolin Cliandos; they were surrounded, and 
so eomi)letely cut off from every chance of nisetie that 
they w'cre obliged to surrender ; and as by this means 
du Gueselin, the marechal d’Andenham, and the llegue 
de Vilaincs, with some threescore more of the bravest 
of the knights who had aecum|)anied Sir Bertrand 
from France, became j)risoners, the fate of the battalion 
to which they belonged was soon sealed. 'I'be veteran 
compaidons charged their broken ranks whilst the 
men were dispirited by the loss of tlieir leaders, and a 
rout of the whole body quickly followed. 

(ihandos did not lose any time in pursuing the 
fugitives beyond what was necessary to make their 
dispersion as conq)lete as j)ossiblo. He at once 
hastened to the assistance of the Black Prince, who, 
previously reiid'orccd by the division of the king of 
Majorca, was maintaining a battle on something like 
equal terms. He is described as cs])ecially behaving 
himself worthy of his name and character, encouraging 
and directing his men, and performing tlie office both 
of a good soldier and of an accomplished captain. He 
was always in the heat of action, and wherever the 
greatest stress of the matter lay, thither he constantly 
moved, carrying along with him assurance to his 
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friends and terror to Ids enemies.’ The war-cries of 
the combatants were heard above the clash of the steel, 
“ Castile for king Henry! ” being as lustily shouted 
by the Spaniards and Portuguese, ns the English and 
Gascons cried, “ St. George for Guienne!” But it was 
when the former began to give way before the furious 
assaults which their »)i)poiicnts had so long been direct¬ 
ing against them, that they unexpectedly heard the 
shouts of “ St. Geoi'ge for Guienne! ” assailing them in 
a new direction, and with an impetuosity nothing 
could vvithstand, the victorious division of the duke of 
Lancaster poured down upon them in a mass, dispersing, 
their slingers, driving back their men-at-arms, and 
scattering their light infantry in all directions. 

In vain their commander implored them to stand 
by him, in vain he encouraged the wavering, and aj)- 
plauded the desi)erate; with enemies pressing on them 
on every side,—the king of Majorca, with his well- 
appointed force penetrating tludr ranks in one place; 
the prince of Wiiles, with his invincible ]ihalanx, forc¬ 
ing them back in another; a.id the gallant Cliandos, with 
his victorious companies, overthrowing them horse and 
foot in a third, the tight soon liecamc a Iiopeless one 
for the main body of the usurper’s iirmy : they got into 
a state of utter confusion, liroUe and lied; and as soon 
as he jicrceivcd that all was lost, their leader followed 
their exainiile. A chase ensued which was not less 
disastrous to the tSpaniards than the contested field. 
Wherever any considerable body kept together, they 
were followed by their enemies in sufficient force to 
annihilate them. At the bridge of Najara multitudes 
of the fugitives w'cre slain or drowned in the river; 
and they had scarcely got to the town, when they were 
charged in the streets with a resistless fury, and such 
as did not at once render themselves prisoners, were 
attacked and killed whore they stood. Thousands lost 
their lives in this way, and so great was the effusion of 
blood, it is stated that the water of the river ran red 


' Uaknes, p. 710. 
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for a mile beyond tlie scene of slaughter.* Besides 
the prisoners they had made at Najara, the victors 
found an immense booty, for in the usurper’s lodgings 
he had left jewels and ve.ssels of gold and silver to 
a very large amount. 

The field could not fairly be said to have been won 
till about noon, when, finding no considerable ])art of 
the enemy’s superior f’orce remained upon it that were 
not either killed or taken prisoners, the Black Prince, as 
was customary witli him on such occasions, catised his 
banner to be fixed upon the most (ilevaled ])lace near 
him, to direct his oflicers where to bring their men; and 
'shortly afterwards his ])rincipal commanders j)itched 
theirs in its immediate vicinity," among which that of 
the gallant Chandos was one that had been borne the 
most honourably, the captives of thegrcaitest distinction 
having been taken under it. This collection of beauti¬ 
fully embroidered streamers in such a jdacc could have 
been seen at a great distance, and many of the victors, 
recognising the colours or cognisances oftlieir lords, 
hastened to take up their ))rop(!r ))osi(ions. The ma¬ 
jority of the free companies were too busily employed 
in ])lmulering to see what was going on elsewhere, 
and a great miniber were little imtlined to desist from 
labour so attractive, even had they beheld the usual 
signal for their recall. At last came Don Pedro, 
breathless with his exertions in hcl])ing to slaugliter 
his fugitive countrymen, his .stately black charger co¬ 
vered with foam and dust, and his armour and weapons 
bearing traces of the sanguinary struggle in which he 
had been engaged. Seeing the banner of the prince of 
Wales, he rode up, and as he alighted the prince came 

' Wai.sinciiam, Jlist. p. 1(37, n. .'tO. A stand wns made at Najara by 
a powerful force under the command of the grand prior of St. Jaiires's and 
the grand master of Calatrava, Avho secured ttiernsetves in a strorrg storre 
liouse ; but these military nronks were soon forced to surrender, and in 
a short time the fine army of Don Henry was scattered in small parties all 
over the face of the surrounding country. 

’ Amrrng the first to return from the pursuit were the duke of Lan. 
caster. Sir John Chandos, the Captal de liucli, the earl of Armagnac, the 
lord d’Albret, and the lord de Clisson, together with the lord James, king 
of Majorca, and Don Martin de la Carra, who was in the field us the lieu¬ 
tenant of the king of Navarre.— FnoisSAnT, ebap. cczxii. 
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towards liim, anxious to shew him the respect due to 
his rank, and to be among the first to offer him con¬ 
gratulations on the victory they had just obtained. 
The king appeared so deeply influenced by the extent 
of his obligations to his heroic ally, that he would have 
cast iiiniself on his knees before him, had not the other 
prevented it. When with his peculiar courteous man¬ 
ner he took him by the hand, and Don Pedro was pro¬ 
fuse in his acknowledgments, with the same graceful 
humility of which I have already given more than one 
characteristic example, the prince replied, “ Sir, ren¬ 
der your thanks to God; for to Him alone belongs the 
praise : the victory comes from Him and not from me.” ' 

Tlie lords of the council now being assembled, after 
mutual congratulations and commendations, there en¬ 
sued an animated discussion on the favourable position 
of the king of Castile’s affairs, in which the prince 
took an active part, till a great portion of his army 
had returned to their banners. He then ordered four 
knights and as many heralds to examine the bodies of 
the slain, and report their number and tpiality, and 
afterwards proceeded, with the kings of Castile and 
Majorca, and bis most distinguished knights, to the 
well-furnished quarters of the fugitive Don Henry, 
where an excellent supper was prepared for them. 
The men being allowed to distribute themselves among 
the tents of their enemies, found such an abundance 
of wine and provisions that they passed the night in a 
manner no less satisfactory to themselves than they 
had passed the day. The bamiuet at the palace of 
Najara was, doubtless, a most joyful one, and the im¬ 
portant service by which the whole of Castile was now 
restored to the banished monarch, without the proba¬ 
bility of any further opposition, must have made the 
victorious commander and the restored king objects of 
peculiar interest, not only to each other, but to every 
one of the distinguished company present.* After sup- 

' Unfortunately no description of this scene has been preserved. 
Froissart, for whose admirable talent for reporting it must have afforded 
ample scope, merely states that the victors supped together at the usurper’s 
quarters, and most other hUtorians content themselves with following him. 
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per the knights and heralds returned from their la¬ 
bours, and reported that of the enemy they found dead 
in tlie field about 5500 nobles and persons of distinc¬ 
tion and men-at-arms, and in the chase 3000‘ more, 
and of the more humble combatants about 7500.* This 
estimate did not include vast numbers of unfortunate 
Spaniards who had been drowned in the river. Tlie 
amount of slain belonging to the army of the prince of 
Wales is incredibly disproportionate, as given by Frois¬ 
sart, who states that only four knights fell,—two Gas¬ 
cons, a German, and an Englishman; and about forty 
common men.* This was gratifying intelligence to Don 
■Pedro; but on the heralds afiirming that his rival was 
not among the slain, he was far from being as well 
pleased.* It was also ascertained that there were in 
the hands of the victors about 2000 prisoners, 200 of 
whom owed allegiance to the king of France, and a 
considerable number are stated to have been Scotch¬ 
men.* 

On the following morning, when the prince of 
Aquitaine had left his tent, and was receiving the sa¬ 
lutations of his ])rineipal commanders, the king of Cas¬ 
tile ])resented himself before him, and requested, as a 


IVfr. Jamos. from whose Spanish studies something now migliC have been 
expected, as u.sual, disappoints the reader, by passing it by without oven 
the slightest allusion. 

^ Kxiguion, * 2620 ', Barnes, p. 711. Froissaiit says 560 men- 
at-arms. 

^ Fkoissart, chap, eexlii. 

® Mr. James (vol. ii. p. 302) gives ** about 8000’^ as the amount of 
slain, dividing it equally amongst Knglish, French, and Spaniards^ but 
tins shews of an affection for ** round numbers’* rather than a desire to 
give a trustworthy estimate. In a field containing nearly 140,000 ftghu 
lug men, in which a furious and well-contested battle was carried on for 
several hours, gained only in consequence of the immense loss sustained 
in the contest by the stronger party, it is much more likely that there 
were at least 15,000 men among the slain. I am as little inclined to 
believe that Mr. James is correct in giving 4000 as the amount of loss of 
the usurper, as that Froissart is more so in making the loss of the prince 
of Wales but 44. 

♦ Mr. James, on the authority of de Ayala, states that Henry of Trans- 
tamare, after his defeat, fle<l to Soria and Calataynd, sought rc^ge in the 
neighbouring castle of lllueca, and by the assistance of its lord was eiia* 
bled to pass through Arragon in disguise, and reach a more secure asylum 
iu Avignon. 

^ iU3. Vet. Ang. in Bib. C. C. C. Cantab, c. 233, cited by Barnes. 
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mark of friendship, (o be allowed to have possession of 
his illegitimate brother, Don Sancho, and the rest of 
the Spanish prisoners, that he might have the pleasure 
of cutting oft'their heads. The prince, no doubt shocked 
at hearing such a demand, considered for a short time, 
and then answered, “ Sir king, I have also a request 
to make to you, and I beg in the name of our friendship 
an«l alliance that you will not deny it me.” 

Don Pedro saw that in his situation he ought 
readily to satisfy any claim on him from such a quar¬ 
ter before he attempted to prefer one of his own, and 
answered cheerfully, “ Fair cousin, whatever I have 
is yours.” 

“ Sir king,” added the prince, with that fine bene¬ 
volent spirit which in him made the soldier assume the 
almost incompatilile character of the philanthropist, 
“ I entreat and beg of you very earnestly to pardon all 
the evils your rebellious subjects have committed 
against you uj) to this time. Dy performing such an 
act of kindness and generosity, you will be sure of re¬ 
maining in peaceful possession of your kingdom. I, 
however, except from this amnesty Don (xoinez Ga- 
rillo,' for with him I am content you should do as you 
think best.” 

'fhe implacable king was taken by surprise at this 
intcrjiosilion, but as the reipiest could not be evaded, 
he granted it with as good a grace as he could assume. 
To the great gratification of the prince and many of 
his nobles, the prisoners were sent for, and on condi¬ 
tion that they should swear fealty, honour, and service 
to him as their natural lord, and become his vassals — 
which they willingly consented to do— Don Pedro em¬ 
braced his brother, and promised to bury in oblivion 
the oftences of himself and his companions. His de¬ 
sire for vengeance, however, was not to be totally dis¬ 
appointed. 'fhe traitor whose crimes were so great 
that the humane prince considered him unworthy 
of his eonsideration, immediately he was delivered 
into the king’s custody, was by his command hur- 

' Hp must hnve been au infamous traitor, or the Black Prince would 
not have given him up. 
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ried before his tent, where, notwithstanding his offers 
of ransom, he was without eereniony beheaded. After 
seeing this execution completed to his satisfaction, 
he set off at the head of a detachment of 600 men- 
at-arms, attended by the liberated prisoners, to 
Burgos, where, the news of the late victory having 
preceded him, he was received at the gates with more 
fear than love by a deputation of the principal citizens, 
who presented him the keys of their city, and with as 
much pomp and acclamation as they could manage to 
create, accomjtanied him tlirougli the streets to his 
quarters. 

The prince of Wales did not leave Najara till the 
next day, and two days after reached Burgos, lie en¬ 
tered that ancient city in grand procession, and the 
jiageaut presented by the magnifieent appearance he 
made in the midst of his most illustrious commanders, 
was not more atrreeable to the uood citizens, than was 
the display ofriciies made by tliem to do their visitors 
honour, agreeable to the victors. None but the great 
men took up their quarters in Burgos; the army being 
encamped in the plains without the walls, ostensibly 
that the men might have more room, hut really to 
preserve as much us possible the property of the in- 
hahitants. Here the prince stayed three weeks, during 
which time he assisted the restored monarch in ap¬ 
propriately celebrating the festival of Easter; and 
proclamations having been finhlishcd, inviting the 
Spaniards to return to their allegiance, of which they 
universally availed themselves, he was present on 
Easter-day at the audience Don Pedro gave the de¬ 
puties from Asturias, Toledo, Leon, Cordova, Gallicia, 
Seville, and from all the other provinces and towns 
dependent on the king of Castile, who attended to 
do him homage. Entertainments of the most costly 
character followed each other in the town and in the 
camp, which the prince daily visited. He gave judg¬ 
ment in all matters relating to arms, and continually 
afforded the knights opportunities of displaying their 
prowess in the tournament. Although all this was 
very pleasant both to the men and to their officers, it 
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did not escape observation that the king had as yet 
given no sign of his intention to fulfil his obligations. 
It was thought necessary to remind him of them, and 
the prince is stated to have addressed him to the fol¬ 
lowing effect:— 

“You are now, thanks to God, the acknowledged 
lord of your own country; for every sign of rebellion 
and op[>09ition has passed away. And, sir, I and my 
men tari-y here at our great charge and expense. 
Wherefore I request you to provide money to satisfy 
those who have reinstated you on your throne, and to 
complete those treaties which you have sworn, to and 
sealed. And, sir, the sooner this is done the more ac¬ 
ceptable will it be to us, and the more to your advan¬ 
tage ; for you cannot be ignorant that men-at-arms 
must needs live, and if they be not paid will help them¬ 
selves.” 

The king professed his willingness to fulfil all that 
he had promised, but being very deficient in funds, he 
required to go to Seville where he could easily collect 
what was necessary. He advised that the army should 
march to the fertile country of Valladolid, where there, 
was abundance of every thing, and promised by 
Whitsuntide at the latest, to join the prince with the 
sum required of him. This answer appears to have 
given complete satisfaction to all parties, and the king 
started for Seville, whilst the jtrince with his forces 
did not long delay their journey to the pleasant 
quarters pointed out to them.* In the neighbourhood 
of Valladolid they remained with little profit or 
pleasure to the inhabitants, for the free companies 
shewed themselves worthy of their name by making 
free with whatever they fancied, with even less eere- 
mony than had distinguished their behaviour since 
they had entered Spain. Whitsuntide came, but it 
brought not the king of Castile; day after day passed 
by, and yet he neither made his appearance, nor could 
any one gain the slightest intelligence of him. Those 

* It appears from a memorandum preserved in Ryroer, that the prince 
obtained from Pedro, before he left Burgos, an engagement to pay all the 
expenses of the war, dated at that city, May 2, 1367. 
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who before the settin<r out of the expedition had warned 
their commander of the infamous character of Pi dro 
the Cruel, now loudly maintained he was not less 
faithless and dishonourable than he had previously 
proved himself tyrannical and unjust. The prince 
began to be exceedingly uneasy. A thought of the 
immense responsibility he had incurred was enough in 
the present critical state of things to have caused him 
intense anxiety. But he could not be brought to 
believe that one holding the high position of Don 
Pedro, and bound by every tie of gratitude to act 
justly, could be so base as he was suspected to be. 
Nevertheless, his reflections were of a very melan¬ 
choly cast. A sense of the diflSculty of his situa¬ 
tion appears to have given him such a shock, that 
his fine constitution and robust frame visibly gave way 
before it. 

He assembled his council, and after mature de¬ 
liberation it w.as resolved that Sir Nele boring. Sir 
Bichard Pontchardon, and Sir Tlionias Banister, 
should be sent to the king to demand the reason of 
this unaccountable delay in fulfilling his engagements, 
and to urge him to come to an immediate settlement, 
as it was necessary that the army should return to 
Aquitaine. The ambassadors proceeded to Seville, 
where they were courteously received by Don Pedro, 
who, on hearing their message, excused himself for 
the non-performance of his covenants, on the plea 
that his people could not collect the money that was 
w’anted while the free companies remained in the 
kingdom; alleging that some of them had already 
killed three or four persons journeying from him to 
the prince with large sums of money; and promising, 
that if a few knights were Icft in the country, and the 
companies took their departure, the former should be 
paid the claim the prince had upon him with as little 
delay as possible.* 

It is scarcely necessary to state that this was an 

* Holinsiied» English Chron. p. 994, says, that he entered into an 
agreement to pay to the prince one moiety of his claim at the end of four 
months, and the remainder at the end of a year. 
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artifice to get rid of creditors who might, if they 
chose, enforce their demand in a fashion that was not 
likely to be agreeable to him, whilst his assertion 
that he had already sent several sums of money, was 
entitled to as much consideration as his promise to pay 
when all fear of his being made to do so was set at rest 
by the departure of his powerful creditors from the 
kingdom. In short, Pedro the Cruel, save only the 
quality of physical courage, had not one respectable 
trait in his character. He was as great a rogue as he 
was a tyrant; and had as little sense of honesty, honour, 
and equity, as the horse he bestrode. 

The summer had set in with retnarkable fierceness, 
and the stay of the army of Valladolid was protracted 
throughout four of the hottest months of the year, dur¬ 
ing which, a pestilence broke out in the camp which 
swept away vast numbers of the men, and greatly en¬ 
feebled those who recovered.* It spared not the noblest 
soldier any more than the humblest—for among the dis¬ 
tinguished commanders whose health felt its infiuence, 
were the King of Majorca and the prince of Aquitaine. 
To the latter, though he ultimately triumphed over the 
attack, it was so near proving fatal, and its effects were 
so startling, that it begun to be generally suspected 
he had been poisoned.- If we were to judge of Don 
Pedro by what is known of his character, there is too 
much reason for believing that he was capable of any 
atrocity to get rid of a chiimant he did not intend to 
satisfy; but there is something in the idea of a man, 
indebted for a kingdom to the courage of a numerous 
force, every individual in which had risked his life, 
his means, and his credit in his quarrel, striving to rid 
himself of a pecuniary claim he had entered into for 
their assistance, by the indiscriminate administration 
of poison, so unnaturally revolting, that I am much 
more inclined to seek a cause for the pestilence in an 
unhealthy climate and improper diet. It is, however, 
but too true, that though their heroic leader became 
convalescent, he never completely fecovered, and his 


* Knighton, 2629« 


* Walsincham, p. 117. 
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general health was so much impaired as to render 
removal to another climate imperative. It was the 
opinion of the council that no reliance was to be 
placed upon the promises of the king of Castile, and 
that he had shamefully and dishonourably failed in his 
engagements. Finding, therefore, that nothing better 
could be obtained from him—that they could only 
remain in Spain at the risk of falling victims to the 
pestilence, and that the intelligence they had received 
from the ])rincipality demanded their immediate re¬ 
turn, a homeward march was resolved upon. Before it 
commenced, the prince sent Sir John Chandos and 
• Sir Hugh Courtenay to tlie king of Majorca to inform 
him of its necessity, recpiesting him to prepare im¬ 
mediately if he desired to accompany the army, and 
offering to leave a sufficient guard with him if he 
preferreil staying behind. The king was so enfeeliled 
by disease, lie could not lift his foot to the stirrups, 
and, though not insensible of the ])rince’s care of 
him, was so regardless of bis own safety as to exiu’css 
his intention of riunaining where he was, and de¬ 
clined to have any guard. 

To the great gratilication of the whole force, their 
return was commenced, hut they were more than once 
delayed hy the obstacles tlirown in their way. They were 
detained in a valley on the l)orders of Spain, Arragon, 
and Navarre, while negotiations were ))roceeding to ob¬ 
tain uninterrupted access to the passes of the Pyrenees, 
through which it was necessary for them to proceed. 
The king of Navarre, though known to he at liberty, 
not being to he found, it was suspected lie was again 
intriguing, for his own advantage, to prevent their 
return, and the prince of Wales sent an embassy to the 
king of Arragon to request permission to march peace¬ 
ably through his dominions—paying a fair price for 
whatever they required—which was mlowed; but when 
the king of Navarre heard of this arrangement, he 
made his appearance before the prince, offering a 
passage through his territories for himself, the duke of 
Lancaster, and several other distinguished com¬ 
manders both of England and Aquitaine, but excused 
- VOL. 1. X 
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himself from letting his people have any further 
acquaintance with the free companies. Froissart, who, 
if not exactly on the spot, was not far off, and might 
easily have drawn his information from the best 
sources, states that the Black Prince overruled the 
objections of the king, and managed him so well, that 
he obtained permission both for the companies and for 
the rest of the army, and was attended in his march 
through Navarre as far as the straits of Roncesvalles 
by the king and Don Martin de la Carra.’ Other 
authorities make the companies take the route oflered 
by the king of Arragon, whilst their leader and the 
other portion of the force availed themselves of the 
offer of the king of Nav.arre.- 

It does not seem, however, that the passage of the 
Pyrenees was so disastrous to the army as it had been 
a few months before, nevertheless, the whole home¬ 
ward march must have been unpleasant enough, par¬ 
ticularly to the gallant commander of the cxj)editioii, 
to whom it brought plenty of leisure to rcdect on the 
disagreeable position in which he was jdaced. lie 
might have recalled the chivalrous sentiments and 
glorious anticipations with which he had o[)ened the 
cam])aign, and eompared them with the gloomy fore¬ 
bodings with which he now returned to his prin¬ 
cipality. It is true that his success had been most 
signal and complete, and could not but have satisfied 

* Froissart, chap. eexHii. 

* Barni^^, p. 71(). Air. Jamf-s, vol. ii. p. 307, leans to the 
statements of the Spanish chroniclers, which agree witli that of 
Barnes, and he makes the prince in his negotiations with the king of Arra* 
gon, actuated with a zeal to serve Don Pedro, which, under the circum* 
stances in which he was then placed by that monarch’s dishonourable con¬ 
duct towards him, seems incredible. Nevertheless, such a treaty was 
entered into, but we have no evidence to shew whether the conditions in it 
in favour of Don Pedro were imposed on the king of Arragon, or offered by 
him in wholesome fear of his successful and dreaded neighbour; or, 
whether they arose out of a politic consideration on the part of the prince 
of \Ya)es, that such dn instance ot service might act as an appeal to Don 
Pedro*s better feelings. Sufficient experience of his regard for tlie obliga. 
lions that had been rendered him had already been obtained, but the 
Black Prince was of a disposition to hope his debtor was not so lost to all 
sense of shame and honour as he appeared. A reference to the documents 
preserved in the Fcodeia does not throw much light on this part of the 
prince’s history. 
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Ills most sanguine liop<?s; and yet it is doubtful whether 
the greatest reverse his arms could have met with 
would have placed him in a worse position than that 
in which he now found himself. He was returning 
to his own government with the mercenaries for 
whose demands for the services they had rendered the 
king of Castile he had incautiously become answer- 
able; whicli, as he had no means of satisfying, and 
could not dismiss them till he had, made the prospect of 
a prolonged stay among his subjects of a force of this 
lawless description in such formidable numbers, far 
from being agreeable. Added to this, there were the 
numerous nobles and knights of his principality whose 
services he had accepted; many of the most influential 
of these had long been dissatisfied with his government, 
and had been suspected of holding secret coumiuuica- 
tions with his crafty enemy the king of France, and the 
discontent with which they were pretty sure to regard 
his inability to pay the wages of themselves and their 
men, and the presence of the free companies in their 
country, he expected would soon burst out into open 
insolence. The intelligence he had received of certain 
proceedings in A([uitaine (which will be detailed in 
the following chapter) did not a'dd much to his peace 
of mind. In short, his affairs assumed so threatening 
an aspect, that even in a healthy mind their considera¬ 
tions must have created the greatest perplexity and 
emharrassment,—but where the powers of the body 
were dreadfully enfeebled by disease, and the spirits 
weighed down by the abominable treachery of which 
he was the victim, the impression they made must 
have been cruelly distressing. 

It is difficult to blame him for the rashness with 
which he allowed himself to be so greatly involved for 
one so unworthy of his interference as the fugitive 
king of Castile, as it arose entirely from a sympathy 
with misfortune, which formed one of the most pro¬ 
minent features in perfect knighthood. Tlie love of 
enterprise, which, no doubt, had its share in in¬ 
fluencing him in his efforts to assist the dethroned 
monarch might be mistaken for ambition, did not 
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such undeniable proofs exist of the absence in him of 
every thing bearing the shape of selfishness, pride, 
and vanity; qualities, the ambitious soldier is very 
rarely found without. The readiness with which he 
allowed himself to be deluded by his faithless ally is 
evidence in his favour rather than to his prejudice, for 
it proves the perfect chivalrousness of his noble nature 
that could nut stoop to calculate or stop to exact. It is, 
therefore, impossible to withhold our sympathies from 
the hero whose honourable and glorious course we 
have followed, now, in a joyless spirit pursuing his 
weary way to the home of his adoption, where anxious 
and most affectionate hearts awaited his return. 

lie arrived at Bayonne, where he was received with 
themostlively demonstrations of satisfaction; and having 
by a stay of four days somewhat recruited his strength, 
he pursued his journey to Bordeaux. As he ap- 

E reached his capital, crowds poured out to welcome 
im, and every thing which could give honour and 
solemnity to the occasion appeared to have been em¬ 
ployed by the authorities of the city. No doubt, this 
respect and homage was soothing to him in his pre¬ 
sent unhappy disposition ; but his greatest comfort and 
sweetest solace must have been drawn from his meet¬ 
ing with the princess of Aquitaine and his eldest son 
Edward then abo\it three years of age, who were the 
principal personages in the procession. 



CHAPTER VII. 


Henry of Transtimare—The Princess of Atjuitaine appeals to the King of 
France — He forbids his Subjects making War upon the Prince — 
Disbandment of the Army on the Arrival of the Black Prince at Bor¬ 
deaux— The Free Companies invited to remain in the Principality 
Du Gucsclin ransomed — The Prince oinharras.sod by want of Funds 
— The Free Companies leave the Principality and ravage France — 
Intrigues of the French King to seduce the Gascon Lords from their 
Allegiance—A Tax on Chimneys—The Policy of Charles lo Sago — 
The insulting manner in which he Summons the Black Prince to 
Paris—Spirited Conduct of the Prince—Commencement of the War— 
Preparations of the Prince against tho Fnerny—lie is joined by several 
distinguished Commanders—The Services of Sir John Chandos, Lord 
James Audley, Sir Robert Knolles, Sir Kustacc d’Ambroticourt, and 
the Captal do Buch — Chandos ami the Karl of Pembroke—.Abbey 
of St. Salvia betrayed to the French — Ktlorts of Sir John (’hanilos to 
recover it—Ilis Kiicounter with a greatly superior Force at the Bridge 
of Lassuc—Death of the Gallant Chandos—Grief of his Companiona— 
flis (’haractor and Burial — Irreparable Losses sustained by the Black 
Prince — Proclamation of King Kdward annulling tlm 'I'ax upon 
Chiuinoys — Its Inutility— Proceeilings of the Fienoh King—Sir Jler- 
trninl du Gucsclin sent for— He takes the Command of an Army and 
obtains several Ca>tles and d owns in tho Principality — Preparations 
ot tho Prince to take the Field in Person —- Treachery punished — Du 
Gucsclin recalled to repel an Invasion of Franco by an Englisli Army 
under the command of Sir Robert Knolles — d'ho latter defeated by 
Treachery — (Jharaoter of Sir Bertrand du Guesclin — The Revolt of 
Limoges—Tl»e Black Prince proceeds against it—Takes the Town by 
As.sault — Death of his eldest Sou — He sails fur F'ngiand* 

Henry of Transtainare, after tlie decisive battle of 
Najara, found refuge at the court of the king of Ar- 
ragon, to which he immediately fled, and with his 
assistance was conveyed to Montpellier. There he 
stayed a short time with the duke of Anjou, who, 
when a prisoner of war in England, had committed 
the disgraceful proceeding of avoiding the payment of 
his ransom hy flight, and, as may readily be imagined, 
was an unscrupulous enemy of the whole English race. 
The fugitive then proceeded to Avignon, evidently to 
consult with his friend the pope, which having done, 
he returned to the duke of Anjou, with whom ha 
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entered into engagements to do all the injury in their 
united power to the territories of the illustrious Eng¬ 
lishman so particularly hated by them both. The 
preparations making to collect an army, and the ru¬ 
mours of its intended object, reached the princess of 
Aquitaine, who, with a decision worthy of her high 
station, made a powerful appeal to the king of France. 
This he could not evade without taking upon himself a 
responsibility for which he was not as yet prepared ; nor 
could he as a true knight, some pretensions to which 
he was ambitious of possessing, appear insensible to a 
request for his interference from a lady of such dis¬ 
tinction, when in a time of peace and in the absence 
of her lord his subjects were found to he threatening 
her with war. The appeal was promptly and ener¬ 
getically responded to; he prevented the French 
knights, who were about to take service, with their 
followers, under count Henry, from joining him, whom 
he expressly commanded, whilst a resident in France, 
not to make war upon the territories of his dear 
nephew the prince of Wales and of Aquitaine. 

Despite of this prohibition, however, the count, 
humiliated by the signal defeat by which he had been 
obliged to fly from a throne he had usurped, and eager 
for revenge, carried on hostilities—assisted principally 
by some obscure knights of Brittany—on the borders 
of the principality, and before the gallant lord Audley 
could inarch against them, they contrived to do consi¬ 
derable mischief about Bigorre. They ajipear to have 
eluded his attempts to bring them to a general en- 

f ogement, till the arrival of the Black Prince at Bor- 
caux, when the prudent count left Aquitaine, and 
once more presented himself at the court of the king 
of Arragon, by whom, with the assistance of his new 
allies, the Bretons, he was shortly afterwards enabled 
again to dispute Don Pedro’s claims to the throne of 
Castile. 

On the prince of Aquitaine's return to his govern¬ 
ment, he lost no time in disbanding his forces. The 
duke of Lancaster sailed for England, with such of the 
knights and men-at-arms it was necessary he should 
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take with him; others of their countrymen remained 
with the prince—the more distinguished in their se¬ 
veral governments and offices, and tlm rest wherever 
their services were required. The nobles and knights 
of Gascony departed to their homes; but the free 
companies were invited to take up their quarters where 
tliey were, till money could be raised wherewith to pay 
them. The prince acknowledged his obligations, and 
promised to liquidate all claims upon him with as little 
delay as possible, saying that, although Don Pedro 
had most shamefully failed in his engagements, it was 
not for him to follow such an example. Then came 
the great difficulty of raising the supplies. It will be 
remembered that a considerable portion of the prince’s 
plate had been coined into money at the very com- 
inencement of the Spanish campaign ; therefore assist¬ 
ance from that source was denied. It is not stated 
whether he had any other available property; hut he 
is rojn'cscnted as being so impoverished by the expedi¬ 
tion as to be quite at a loss for funds on his return, 
wdiich would make it appear that his resources of 
every kind had already been sufficiently drawn iq)on. 
He obtained a trifling assistance in a manner as uiiex- 
2)ected as unwished for. 

All the prisoners taken at the victory of Najara, 
with the cxcejition of Sir Bertrand du Gucsclin, hud 
been admitted to ransom before the prince left Sj)aiu ; 
and though this knight was, from considerations of 
policy,' retained in captivity during the homeward 
march; on his arrival at Bordeaux he was a cajjtive 
only in his inability to leave the j)rincipality unran¬ 
somed. He seems to have been allowed every in¬ 
dulgence but that of joining his friend count Henry of 
Transtamare, by whom his services were urgently re- 

J uired, and was on excellent terms with the Black 
h-ince, who, as has already been shewn, was to a 
fallen foe the most generous enemy it was possible for 


' FnoissAnr, clinp. ccxllv., declares that du Guesclin was detained by 
the advice of the prince’s council till Don Pedro had fulfilled his engage¬ 
ments ; but there is no evidence that the piince was in the slightest degree 
anxious for bis detention. 
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him to find. It appears that the prince, in one of his 
gay moments,— for even the deep melancholy that 
oppressed him could not deprive him of his good 
humour,— meeting Sir Bertrand, inquired after his 
health. 

“ My lord,” replied he, cheerfully, “ I was never 
better in my life; and I cannot otherwise but be well, 
for I am, though a captive, the most honoured knight 
in the world.” 

“ How so?” rejoined the prince. 

" They say in France, and in other countries also,” 
answered the wily Breton, “ that you are so inuch 
afraid of me, you will on no account permit me to have 
my liberty.” 

“Ha, Sir Bertrand!” exclaimed his unsuspecting 
companion, “dost imagine thou art held a prisoner 
from fear of thy prowess? By St. George, it is not 
so!” Then he added, in a tone of pleasantry, “ Pay 
100,000 francs, and thou art a free man!” 

The sum thus mentioned was a large ransom, but 
certainly not beyond what ouglit to have been exacted 
from a prisoner of such distinction; indeed, it is ex¬ 
actly the same sum that was paid for du Gucsclin’s 
ransom on a previous occasion ; therefore the assertion 
some writers have advanced, that the prince named a 
sum far beyond what he thought he coidd obtain, is 
perfectly unfounded. It is at variance also with the 
object of the crafty Sir Bertrand; which was, by an 
appeal to the pride of his heroic conqueror, to cause 
him to.let him easily regain his liberty.* As he an- 

* Amon^ the many marvellous stories of du Guosclin to be found in 
French authors, the most absuid makes him, when a prisoner in Kiigland* 
after the battle of Poitiers, boast that a hundred Preton knights were 
ready to put the last acre of their lands in pawn, and that every woman in 
France, labouring at her distaff, would as readily contribute a year's 
earnings, to secure his freedom. Being asked to name his own ransom, be 
modestly valued himself at 100,000 crowns; and the French nairative 
adds that queen Philippa, in a transport of enthusiasm, put down for him 
50,000 of that sum. This 100,000 sometimes franca and sometimes 
crow'ns — seems a favourite amount with these romancers, for it is named 
as hi< ransom on three several occasions; but though there may be some 
probability of that number of francs having been paid for bis liberty when be 
bad attained some celebnty, it is perfectly ridiculous to suppose that his 
fellow-countr^meu and countrywomen would have taxed themselves for 
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ticipated, the manoeuvre perfectly succeeded, of which 
he look immediate advantage, by agreeing to pay the 
ransom named. The prince’s council, when they heard 
of it, were rather indignant at the trick that had been 
so successfully played off upon their sovereign, and, 
dreading the mischief that might be occasioned by 
such a commander joining Don Henry, strongly ad¬ 
vised that no further notice should be taken of what 
had passed; but the prince, who was tenacious of Ids 
word, would not hear of any evasion of the agreement, 
and before the close of the year, with the assistance of 
the king of France' and the duke of Anjou, tiie 
100,000 francs were in the coffers of the prince; and 
Sir Bertrand dn Guescliu was at the head of a consi¬ 
derable force, which was shortly afterwards employed 
with decisive effect against Pedro the Cruel. 

Snell a sum, however, was but a drop of water in 
the huge ocean of such numerous demands as were 
daily forcing themselves upon the .attention of tlie 
troubled jirince ; and the necessity of some extraoi*- 
dinary measure to provide funds for them became 
more absolute, it seems to have been remarked tliat, 
whilst a licentious force, amounting to GOOO men, win-e 
living at free quarters in fhe country, the people by 
whom they were constantly plundered were not very 
likely to make any unusual exertion to assist their 
prince out of his difficulties; therefore, it was inti¬ 
mated to the free companies that it would be much 
more profitable to themselves and satisfactory to the 
prince, were they to leave the principality, and seek 
their quarters elsewhere. To this they very readily 
agreed, as the small pickings they could obtain where 
they were, held no sort of proportion to the plunder 

bim in the way he U made to boast, at a period when he was in no way 
distingiiisbed rrom the crowd of nameless knights the vieforv of 
Poitiers had made captives to the iMark Prince. As to the share Phi¬ 
lippa of Hainault is said to have had in this business, it would bo very 
easy to prove that her exchetjuer was not so amply provided to allow of any 
such senseless generosity. 

* Du Timet, /?ec. p. ^89, affirms that a considerable portion of this 
ransom was advanced by Charles V.; and Froissart, chap, eexliv., leads 
us to believe that the duke of Anjou also contributed to the sum very 
largely. 

x2 
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which hut awaited the gathering in the neighbouring 
provinces. France, in their eyes an inexhaustible mine 
of profitable adventure, in a few days beheld them 
ravaging her most fruitful fields and plundering her 
ricliest cities. The prince has been blamed for con¬ 
niving at these ravages of the free companies in a 
country at peace with the principality; but there are 
no grounds for censuring him for them. It was im- 

E erative that he should get rid of them; and though 
e might be aware that wherever the^ went thej^ 
would do all the mischief in their power, it was an evil 
he was totally unable to prevent. 

'fhe industrious classes in the principality must have 
been greatly relieved by the removal of these desperate 
marauders; but they were but a fraction in the political 
scale. The nobles were now to be propitiated, and as 
they were a very intractable body, and every thing 
depended on their co-operation with the government, 
both the prince and his council looked forward to an 
appeal to them with some little anxiety. The ever- 
intriguing Charles V. was still in secret doing every 
thing in his power to detach the principal nobles of 
Aquitaine from the interests of their prince. In a time 
of increased discontent, he seems to have seen addi¬ 
tional chances of success; and the sagacity of Charles the 
Wise was exactly suited to turn such chances to the 
best account. Tlie first sign ive meet with of this kind 
of wisdom is in the marriage of Annand lord d’Albret, 
one of the most discontented of the Gascon lords, with 
the lady Marguerite do Bourbon, sister of the queen of 
France. The prince of Aquitaine, penetrating the mo¬ 
tives which had caused this alliance, expressed himself 
very indignantly on the subject to the bridegroom ; and 
though the latter found friends in the council, who en¬ 
deavoured to excuse his conduct, his lord saw the afiair 
in its proper light too clearly to be readily appeased. 

The only masible plan which presented itself for 
creating funds suflUcient to satisfy the heavy demands 
which existed against the prince, seemed the levying of 
a tax on his subjects, and, as it would be necessary to 
render it as productive as possible without being par- 
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tial, it was desirable to have an impost which none 
could evade. On the consideration of this point, the 
prince and his advisers deliberated frequently, and the 
chancellor of Aquitaine (the bishop of Bath) recom¬ 
mended a tax of one franc on every chimney throu<;h- 
out the principality, which, as it had already been made 
familiar to some districts, under the title of “ le fouage,” 
it was determined to call a parliament to sanction its 
creation. An assembly of the notables was soon after¬ 
wards held at Niort, where the chancellor made known 
to them the nature of the impost, the necessity of its 
being called into operation, and begged their sanction 
to its being continued for five years, which would ullord 
sufficient resources for the settlement of every claim. 
The deputies from Poitou, Saiiitonge, Limousin, Ro- 
verge, and La Rochelle, expressed themselves in favour 
of a fonage, but there was a strong jiarty from other 
parts of the jirinciiiality who violently opposetl its 
introduction. The king of France had evidently not 
been idle; for the first to denounce the tax was tlic 
lord d’Alhret,' and he had, with his royal brotlier-in- 
law’s assistance, olitained the co-operation of all the 
most jiowerful nobles in that part of the jiriucipality 
where his estates lay. From them no other answer could 
be procured than that they would return to their own 
country to consider what was best to be done, and 
would in full i>arliunicnt deliver their opinions by a 
certain day then fixed upon;- but their intentions were 
of a very different character. As the first stej) in the 
rebellion which the intrigues of the French king had 
been so long endeavouring to effect, as soon as they 
got at a safe distance from the prince, they hastened 
to France, and on the 30th of June, 1368, before the 
king and his peers, denounced the conduct of the i>rince 
of Aquitaine, threw off their allegiance to him, and 
expressed their desire to return to the king of France 
as sovereign lord of the whole country.’ 

* CiiRisTiNO DE Pjsan'i chap. vu« part 2. 

® Froissart, chap, eexliv. 

® ** As no one knew better than tbe Gascon lords/* says Mr. James 
(vol. ii. p. Sid), ** that Charles in bis own person, as well as France under 
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The wisdom of Charles le Sage was now sufficiently 
manifest, but it was shewn at such a loss of all sense 
of honour and justice that it seems hut another word 
for the basest treachery and meanness. The treaty of 
Bretigny to which he had solemnly sworn, with all the 
obligations it imposed, was totally disregarded; they 
seemed completely put out of sight, and he saw only 
the fair provinces which, through the valour of his 
heroic rival, had escaped from his grasp, with no diffi¬ 
culty in the way of their forced restoration beyond 
what was likely to be offered by their present possessor, 
who was now as deficient in warlike resources as in 
physical power to oppose him effectively. Charles 
iiatl been too much frightened by the lion when in the 
full enjoyment of his health and strength, not to be 
desirous of insulting him when the ravages of disease 
had left him no longer formidable. On the 19th of July ^ 
he entered into a treaty with Henry of Transtamare, 
in which war was declared against Edward the Third ; 
the prince of Aquitaine was of course the first object 
aimed at, and every ])ossible care was taken by his 
crafty enemy that the aim should be sure. Charles had 
trustworthy information that while he was plotting his 
overthrow, death was daily making his design easier 
of accomplishment, and with such an ally he could not 
avoid feeling tolerably secure of success. The pretext 
for the war, the introduction of an obnoxious impost, 
was particidarly ill chosen; for not only had the peo¬ 
ple (or their ancestors), by whom it was now opposed, 
j)aid the fouage several times, but it had been levied by 
the very power whose interference it was alleged they had 
sought to defend them from it.® In whatever way the con¬ 
duct of Charles is regarded, it presents a mean .calculating 


the sway of his father, liad solemnly renounced all sovereignty and claim 
upon Aquitaine whatever, we cannot suppose that they would have taken 
the irieirievable step which they now determined, unless they had been 
well assured beforehand that the French monarch was willing and prepared 
to break his oath, and violate the most essential parts of the engagement 
he had entered into, now that that engagement was no longer necessary to 
his own security*** 

’ Kymkri FatHera, tom. Hi. part ii. p. 148. 

• D. VaissiTTE, vol* iv. 
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spirit, whose fruits are a refined hypocrisy and cowardly 
revenge; and forms a remarkable contrast to the noble- 
mindedness and lofty courage of the heroic prince 
against whom it was directed. Charles proceeded, 
however, slowly and cautiously; by his agents in Acpii- 
taine stirring up opposition to the collection of the tax— 
to which he was the more powerfully urged by know¬ 
ing, that if the prince succeeded in obtaining the sum 
it was calculated to produce, it would, to a considera¬ 
ble extant, free him from his difficulties *—seeking in¬ 
formation in every quarter as to the power of the mal¬ 
contents ; seducing the principal nobles and knights of 
the d’Albret faction to his court, and securing them to 
his interests by costly gifts® and carefully worded trea¬ 
ties.’ He also entered into negotiations with some of 
the leaders of the free companies, whose assistance 
he succeeded in purchasing. But, whilst strengthening 
himself for oflensivc operations, he attempted to give a 
colour of justice to them before they were commenced; 
and the treaties and other documents, by which he was 
bound to secure to the king of Ihiglancl and his heirs 
the peaceful possession of Aquitaine, were diligently 
examined article by article, in hopes of discovering some 
loophole of escape. It is not sur[)rising that the result 


^ FnoiftfiAin, c)inp. ccxUv.» says, that if it had been properly managed 
the fouage would havo produced 1,2()(),000 francs, 

* Fnoi.s.sAnT, chap, ccxlvi. Tins chronicler seems much more favourably 
inclined towards the French kin^ than he deserves, but ficquently, guarded 
as is his account of Cliarles*s duplicity, sonic passages are pretty cleaily 
expressed. Speaking ol his conduct to the discontented Gascon lords he 
says, “ In this manner he kept them in expectation for one year, detaining 
them privately at I’aris ; where be.sidcs paying all their expensi^s, he made 
them handsome presents, and gave thorn rich jewels. He, however, in- 
quiied secretly, whether in case the peace should be broken, and war with 
tiie Knglish recommence, they would support him: they replied, that he 
ought not to be alarmed, nor prevented from carrying on the war in their 
country, ns they were sufficiently able to make head against the prince, 
and the force he could employ. The king at the same time sounded those 
of Abbeville, if they would return to their allegiance, and become good 
Frenchmen : they desiretl nothing more earnestly than to do so, for much 
did they hate the English.** Thus did the king of France acquire friends on 
all sides j otherwise he would not have dared to act as he did. 

’ The treaty between the king of France and the revolted vassals of 
the prince of Aquitaine is preserved in the Bibliotheque do Hoi at Paris, 
8 :^. 
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of this scrutiny was an opinion that neither the king of 
England nor the prince of* Wales had fulfilled the 
articles of the treaty of Bretigny, and that upon this 
and upon other points, the king of France and his sub¬ 
jects had good right and just cause to break the peace, 
to make war upon the tinglish, and deprive them of 
the possessions they had on the French side of the sea.' 
All his preparations having been completed, he thought 
it time to throw off the mask; and few of the contemp¬ 
tible actions of this sovereign so clearly indicate his 
little-mindedness as the insulting manner in which he 
chose to declare war against the king of England and 
his son. 

In the meantime the Black Prince continued in a 
very precarious state; his mind Iiarassed by the increas¬ 
ing difficulties of his position, caused by the intrigues 
of the king of France, and his bodily vigour slowly 
wasting away beneath the influence of the disease he 
had carried with him from Spain. Neither mentally 
nor physically, therefore, was he in a condition to secure 
himself against the coming storm. He commenced the 
collection of the fouage, and, as is stated by Froissart, 
against the advice of his trusty counsellor Chandos. 
This measure, however unpopular it was made through 
the opposition of the d’Albret faction and their patron, 
was unfortunately one of dire necessity, and there is no 
evidence of any authority for believing that it was 
levied oppressively. He had previously held several 
parliaments, where the impost was allowed with 
scarcely any opposition,- and as his refractory vassals 
would not attend them when summoned, and declared 
they would not suffer such a tax to be levied on their 
lands, it is unreasonable to suppose he would allow 
himself to be driven from his object by their menaces 
when supported by the rest of the principality. 

Charles le Sage seems to have kept his hostile pre- 


* FitotssAnT. chap, ocxlvi. 

’ Tlie Qobles and knights whose lands lay nearest to the prince’s court, 
and were not so accessible to the French king’s intrigues, usually distin¬ 
guished ns belonging to the lower inarches, “ as of Bourdelois, Saintonge, 
I’oilou, and llochellois, readily agreed to the matter.”— Uarnks, p. 729. 
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parations a secret from the prince’s council. When it 
became known at Bordeaux in the month of February 
1369, that a certain French knight, accompanied by a 
lawyer, had presented themselves at the prince’s lodg¬ 
ing in the abbey of St. Andrew, declaring that they 
were the bearers of a message from the king of France 
to the prince, no one appears to have had any knowledge 
of their business. An audience was easily procured for 
them, for the general impression was that the intelli¬ 
gence they had to communicate was of a friendly cha¬ 
racter ; hut after shewing their credentials, and receiv¬ 
ing a courteous reception, the lawyer opened and read 
aloud a summons from the king of France to the prince 
of Aquitaine, to appear before liim, to answer the com¬ 
plaints of certain individuals ofGascony and Acpiitaine, 
who acknowledged the jurisdiction of the French king. 

The surprise and indignation of the prince at re¬ 
ceiving such an insult so unexpectedly, it is not diffi¬ 
cult to imagine. The ravages of disease had not 
tamed his fiery spirit, and when the lawyer had 
finished his task, he exclaimed, “ Ay ! we will attend 
right willingly at Paris, since the king of Franco hath 
sent for us, but, assure yourselves, it shall be with our 
helmet on our head and with a retinue of 60,000 
men.” On the messengers appearing frightened, he 
said his wrath was not excited against them, hut 
against their employer. “ Your king has been ill ad¬ 
vised,” ho added, “ thus to take the part of our sub¬ 
jects, and to w’ish to make himself judge of what he 
has nothing to do with, nor any right to interfere in. 
It shall be very clearly shewn to him, that in render¬ 
ing up and putting the king my father in posses¬ 
sion of the duchy of Aquitaine, he surrendered all juris¬ 
diction over it for him and his heirs for ever; and 
those, therefore, who have applied to him can have 
no other court of appeal than that of England and to 
onr lord and father: it shall cost 100,000 lives ere it 
shall be otherwise! ” Saying this, the prince abruptly 
left them. They made what haste they could to get out 
of the principality, but it was represented to the prince 
that they were hastening to the duke of Anjou, who 
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would make fine sport of the successful manner in 
which this intolerable affront had been publicly put 
upon him in his own palace, and that it was necessary 
the king of France sliould be taught, by a proper 
treatment of his agents, that he would not endure any 
indignity at his hands. The prince would not hear 
of the messengers being killed, but he gave directions 
that they should be pursued. They were overtaken, 
and by a rme of their captors induced to return, and 
then imprisoned in the castle of Agen.^ 

This spirited conduct of the Black Prince created 
in the politic king of France an apprehension that he 
had been too precipitate. Ilis fears presented to him 
the hero he had dared to insult, with 60,000 of his in¬ 
vincible men-at-arms marching u{)on his capital. The 
consefiucnce was that many months passed by before 
the effect of the prince’s threat ceased. Though Cliarles 
delayed commencing hostilities, he made every effort 
to increase his resources, that he might be as secure as 
possible when he should determine on striking a de¬ 
cisive blow. In his selfish calculations the most pro¬ 
minent were the c.xpccted return of Sir Bertrand du 
Guesclin from the war in Spain,and the liope held 
out to him by his numerous spies of the speedy death 
of the Black Prince. Charles le Sage dwelt on every 
symptom of increased weakness in his illustrious enemy 
with more pleasure than he looked on an accession of 
strength in his own forces. But though he took no 
decisive step himself, he gave every encouragement 
and assistance to the Gascon rebels, and, most pro- 


* Fhoissabt, chttp. ccxlviii. 

^ 'rii6 dispute of tlio rivul claimnnts to the throne of Castilo was de* 
tided by Henry of Tninstumare stabbing Don Pedro in a brutal scutllo 
which took place between them in the tent of du Guesclin, by wliom 
Don Pedro bad been taken prisoner, and betmved to his brotlter in an 
Abominably treacherous manner. At least, this is tho account of the 
Spanish historians, whom we should expect to be well informed on the 
subject. Froissart fixes the odium of the transaction on another, but he 
might hare been disjmsed to screen Sir Bertrand du Guesclin, w’bo is a 
favourite object of his eulogy. As the latter received troin Don Henry 
I'JO.OiH) gold florins, and Soria, Almazan, Atien 9 a. Montlagudo, and 
Seron, with their dependencies, be was amply paid, whatever was the 
nature of his services.<->F£ARSKA8, Hut, d Espagns, voU v. p. 414. 
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babably at his instigation the war was commenced by 
them, with an ambuscade of 300 lances, into which 
fell Sir Thomas Wake, when proceeding with 
sixty lances to examine for his prince the strength of 
the castle of Rhodez. Sir Thomas and a few others 
managed to escape, but the rest, after a gallant re¬ 
sistance, were eitlier slain or taken prisoners. 

As soon as intelligence of this unequal conflict 
reached the prince, he determined on chastising the 
nobles and knights who had thus openly set themselves 
in rebellion against him, and for this purpose he sent 
for Sir John Chandos who was quietly residing on his 
estate at St. Sauveur le Vicomte in Coutantin. I’lie 
gallant Chandos was quickly at his post with a strong 
force, and, assisted by the Captal de liiieli and several 
other loyal gentlemen, defended the frontitu’s, tind at¬ 
tacked the partisans of d’Albret wherever he could find 
them. The prinee. also had recourse to the free com¬ 
panies, and succeeded in securing the services of some; 
but the majority went to the ])arty which promised the 
anqdest recompense. Much changing ofsides took place 
amongst them. Sevend who Inid served the prince went 
over to the king of France, and others abandoned the 
French service to range themselves on the side of their 
favourite leader the Black Prince,* who also received 
assistance from his father, in the shape of a considerable 
force of men-at-arms and cross-bowmen, headed by his 
younger brother Edmund, of Langley, carl of Cam¬ 
bridge, and John Hastings, earl of Pembroke. They, 
however, were not despatched in lime (o save Ponthieu. 
The strong towns in this province were treacherously 
surrendered to the enemy, who, with an overpowering 
force, in a few days made themselves masters of the 
whole country. 

Sir Guiscard d’Angle marched from Avignon, 
where he had been sent on a mission, and Sir Hugh 
Calverly hurried from the borders of Arragon, where 
he was on his return from the wars in Spain, when the 
news reached them of the renewal of the war with 


FnoisSiiBT, chip. ccUv. 
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France. Each had with him a detachment which it 
was of the utmost importance to the prince’s cause he 
sliould bring unbroken to his assistance, and in the 
present state of things the safe return ofeither to Aqui¬ 
taine seemed impossible, from the hostile feeling of the 
lords of the country through which they were obliged 
to pass. Nevertheless, both succeeded by stratagem in 
joining the prince at Angouldme. 

Finding himself thus possessed of an army of 
several thousand men, he despatched them in several 
divisions where he thought their services were most 
required; one under Sir John Chandos ravaged the 
lands of the principal rebel lords at Moutuubaii; 
another led, by Sir Hugh Calverly, was no less active 
in another direction ; and a third, still more consulera- 
ble, under the earl of Cambridge, besieged the strong 
fortress of Bordeilles. But where the prince of Wales 
could place a hundred men, his enemies had a thou¬ 
sand ready to oppose them, and by means of their 
spies they gained instant intelligence of his move¬ 
ments, and frequently fell upon detached parties with 
a power which was sure to secure them an easy victory. 
In this way the prince met with several losses, but one 
which grieved him most was when his faithful com¬ 
panion-in-arms, Sir Simon Burley, with a mere hand¬ 
ful of gallant adventurers, was set upon by a force 
of .000 men. A few escaped, many perished after a 
spirited contest, and Sir Simon was surrounded and 
taken prisoner.* Some satisfaction for this loss was 
obtained by Sir John Chandos and Sir Guiscard 
d’Augle, in taking by storm the strong town of Fer- 
rieras in 'roulousin, after a desperate resistance. This 
was neutralised by the loss of the town of Realville in 
Quercy, which was besieged and taken by the enemy, 
who had an army in tlie neighbourhood of 15,000 
fighting men, and, meeting with a determined defence 
from the English garrison, after thecapture of the 
place they slaughtered them to a man. 

Another celebrated soldier. Sir Eustace d’Ambreti- 

^ Sir Simon was a short time afterwards exchanged for the duchess de 
Bourbon, who had been taken prisoner a party of the free companies* 
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court, joined the Black Prince about this time; soon 
after which he was sent to reinforce Sir John Chandos 
and the Captal de Buch, with whom he did good ser¬ 
vice. That approved soldier, the lord James Aiulley, 
then seneschal of Poitou, exerted himself in his loi ii’s 
behalf with a success worthy of his brilliant reputation, 
for leading a force of 1200 lances, among which were 
many distinguished knights of Poitou, together with 
the seneschal of Saintonge, they rode through Berry, 
where they did what mischief they could to the 
enemy ; then returning to Saintonge, they punished in 
a similar manner the lord de Chaiivigny, one of the 
most obnoxious partisans of the French king; and 
then after a fierce attack, took by assault Briix, his 
chief town. But of all the celebrated captains who 
came* to take service under him, none were welcomed 
by the Black Prince with so mucli honour as Sir 
Uobert Knollos, who, though he had retired from the 
perils and honours of war to a splendid estate in 
Brittany, when he heard that the sou of his king was 
hard pressed by his enemies the French, buckled 
on his armour, got together his retainers, and pre¬ 
sented himself at Angouleinc with all possible speed. 
Both the prince and the princess were much gratified 
at this instance of the gallant soldier’s devotion, and 
by every means in their power shewed him how high 
he stood in their regard. He was immediately ap¬ 
pointed captain of the knights and squires of the 
prince’s household, who were ordered, and willingly 
promised, to pay him the same obedience they paid 
the prince. But it was not in the nature of Sir Robert 
Knolles to remain idle, nor did the prince desire it; 
for in a few days he despatched him at the head of all 
the fighting men that could be spared, in the direction 
of Quercy. His first success was a bloodless one, 
though one of considerable importance, for it was the 
detaching from the duke of Anjou’s service a noted 
leader of the free companies, Sir Perdiccas d’Albret, with 
500 Gascons, to strengthen his own force. After this 
he pushed forward, and sat down before a strong place, 
in which the enemy were in formidable numbers, 
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called Durmel. Here he was shortly afterwards 
joined by Sir J6hn Chandos and his companions, to 
their mutual gratification. Hut, partly owing to the 
inclemency of the weather, and partly to a great 
dearth of forage and provision, they were forced to 
raise the siege. They then presented themselves be¬ 
fore the strong castle of Dorn me, upon which also, 
after several unsuccessful assaults, they found they 
could make no impression. The commanders sent a 
herald' to the prince of Wales, stating their situation, 
ami recjiiestiiig instructions, and in his absence raised 
the siege, and proceeded in an incursion more into tlie 
country, doing much mischief, and taking, among other 
places, (jramat, Frons, RoquemadoHr,an(l Villefranche. 
In the meantime tlie force before Hordeilles, under 
the earl of Cambridge, pressed the siege of that place, 
which was of considerable strength, and was de¬ 
fended with great gallantry. It continued for upwards 
of nine weeks, when Bordeillcs was taken by assault. 
The inhabitants of all these towns and fortresses swore 
fealty to the prince of Arpiitainc, and received govern¬ 
ors or ca[)tains from their conquerors. 

The herald, who had been sent from the castle of 
I'omme, found the prince at Angouleme. lie heard his 
statement, and sent him back with a message, desiring 
the return of Sir .lohn Chandos, Sir Knstace d’.Vmbrc- 
ticonrt, and the Captal de 15uch, who were to leave Sir 
Robert Kiiolles to carry on the war; but Sir Robert could 
not be brought to take the command, deprived of the 
assistance oFsuch distinguished commanders ; and con¬ 
sequently, after leaving full directions with the army 
to continue the campaign, they all proceeded together 
to Angouleme. Here mso returned the earls of Cam¬ 
bridge and Pembroke from a no less successful expe¬ 
dition. The prince received them with great satisfac¬ 
tion, and entertained them for several days very 
sumptuously ; but they rested not long inactive. In a 
short time they were actively besieging the strong 
town of La Roche sur You in Poitou, which they 

' His name was Cliandos; there is an historical romance in French 
by John Chandos Ilerjld, reciting the actions of the Black Prince. 
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Biiccccdcd in obtaining. Sir John Cliandos collected 
all the force he could muster for a grand expedition, 
and sent an invitation to the young earl of Pembroke 
to join him, but the earl being persuaded by his friends 
that a junction with a commander, who was merely 
a knight banneret, would do him no honour, sent his 
excuses. Sir John Cliandos, however, was not the man 
to abandon a project because a young and almost un¬ 
distinguished sohlicr did not choose to fight in his 
company; so with 300 lances, knights, ami sipiires,’ 
and ‘200 archers, he took the field, passing through 
the jirovincc of Poitou and jicnetrating Anjou, where 
ho did the enemy incalculable misehii'f. When at 
Chauvigiiy in Poitou, having reeeivoil information 
that th(! lord Louis de Saiicerre, marshal of France, 
with a great body of men, were at I.a llaye in Tou- 
raiiie, he formed the hold project of attacking him ; 
hut not having a sutHcient force, he despatched a 
herald to the earl of Pembroke, again reipiesting his 
co-o])eration. The young earl was at Montague, at 
the point of setting out on an expedition, of which he 
expected to reap the whoh; honour -as it was to be 
entirely under his own control—and he again declined. 
Cliandos lamented greatly the jiride and presumiition 
which had led to this decision, and finding that he 
could not undertake the adventure by himself, dis¬ 
missed the greater portion of his force. 

'I’lie young noble soon afterwards led his men into 
the same part of the country Sir John (Jhaiidos hud 
visited, but the enemy were perfectly aware of the 
differeiico of the two commanders, and took such mea¬ 
sures, that on lord Pembroke’s return, they surprised 
him in a village at which he was halting liis men in 
that careless state that might be expected from such 
a leader, and they came upon him with a force so 
overpowering that a great portion of his detachment 

^ Amongst these were several knights who were much better soldiers 
than the earl of Pembroke. Lord I'homas Percy, lord 'I’homai Spencer, 
and the earl of Angus, with Sirs Richard de Pontchnrdon, Kustace d'Am* 
breticourt, Richard Taunton, Nele loring, Thomas Ranaster, John 
Trivet, William de Montendre, Manbris de livieres, and Geoffrey d’Ar* 
genton,^FRoissART, chap, cclix. 
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were cut to pieces, and he saved himself and the re¬ 
mainder only retreating to an embattled house, 
which they fortinedund defended as well as they could. 
A messenger was secretly despatched to the lately 
contemned Sir John Chandos to acquaint him with the 
perilous situation in which they were placed, and to 
request him to march witliout delay to their relief. 
But Sir John seemed to take the earl of Pembroke’s 
message very carelessly. Another messenger arrived 
with a more urgent appeal; but he obtained no more 
regard than the other. In a short time, however, the 
tndy noble spirit of the man cast off the natural indig¬ 
nation he felt for the slight that had been put upon 
him, and though he was sitting down to dinner, he 
gave the order for all his force to accompany him. 
'I'lie truni))ets sounded to arms, and in a few minutes 
they were in full gallop to the rescue of the young 
earl and his companions. 

It was (luite sufHeient for the enemy to know that 
so admirable a soldier was in full march upon them 
to cause their hasty retreat, and Chandos met the earl 
of Pembroke and bis men before ho could reach the 
scene in which they bad been placed in such extreme 
peril, that it was impossible they could have defended 
themsc'lves much longer. Chandos deeply regretted 
the escape of the Prenchmen, but received the young 
nobleman—on whom, it is to be hoped, the lesson he 
had taught him was not thrown away—with marked 
conliality. After a friendly converse they separated ; 
Sir John returning to Poitiers, and the earl to Mon¬ 
tague, whence he afterwards proceeded to Angouleine, 
where he was handsomely entertained by the prince. 
He subsetpiently started on a fresh adventure with a 
imich more considerable force, accompanied by Sir 
Hugh Calverly, who had just returned from a success¬ 
ful expedition, in which he had despoiled the country 
of the earl of Armagnac, one of the chief rebels. He 
took the road towards Anjou with 500 lances, 300 
archers, and 1500 foot-soldiers, armed with pikes and 
shields, where he did much damage, and made several 
conquests. 
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But, notwithstanding a diversion in favour of the 
prince of Aquitaine was made, at this time, by an in¬ 
vasion of France, with an army from England, led by 
the duke of Lancaster, the prince’s commanders found 
sufficient work for them ; and the revolted lords, either 
by stratagem or treachery, gained important ailvan- 
tages. One of these was the betrayal of the abbey of 
St. Salvin, near Poitiers, by one of the brotherhood, 
which was immediately converted into a strong fortress. 
A place of this kind well garrisoned by the enemy in 
the very heart of his government was an eyeson; to 
yir John (Jhandos—lately created sem;sehal of Poitiers, 
on the retirement of the lord Andley—and he made 
many bold attempts to o))tain possession of it; but 
they were without success, for the governor, Sir Louis 
de St. Julien, took every precaution against surprise. 
On the eve of the new year, 1:170, Sir John summoned 
the Poitevins to attend him on an ex|ieilition, which 
they readily obeyed, as he was exceedingly popular 
amongst them, and to the number of :300 lances, 
among whom were several distinguished knights, tlicy 
left Poitiers in the night, with scaling ladders, and 
every thing necessary for an escalade. None but the 
chief captains knew the object of the adventure, but 
as they approached St. Salvin all became fully aware 
of it. -About midnight they halted near the fortress, 
and, dismounting and leaving their horses with their 
grooms, they descended into the ditch. They would 
probably have succeeded in their attempt, hurl not, at 
this very moment, a small force of tlie enemy under 
Carnet le Breton, an adventurer of some note, ap¬ 
proached the fortress on the other side to invite the 
governor to join them in an expedition to be under¬ 
taken the next day; and when the guard observed 
them, he blew his horn. Sir John Chandos, imagining 
he was discovered, drew off his men, and retreated to 
Chauvigny, where he dismissed most of his compa¬ 
nions; and remained, very much depressed in spirits, 
on account of his failure, at an hostel in the town. 

He was at last roused to exertion by intelligence 
that the French were abroad—though he at first seemed 
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indisposed to move, so great was his dejection; and 
with the small detachment that remained with him he 
started in pursuit. It appears that an inconsiderable 
force under the lord Thomas Percy, which had formed 
part of his 300 lances, had preceded him on the very 
road by which he was advancing, who had been fol¬ 
lowed by the French in much greater strength; and 
the latter were on the point of endeavouring to force 
their passage over the brhlge of Lussac, which the lord 
Percy defended, when Sir John Chandos came upon 
them. Unfortunately the lieight of the bri<lge in tlic 
centre prevented lord Percy and his men perceiving 
the approach of their commander. The brave Chandos 
was, as usual, too impetuous to charge the enemy, 
to sec if assistance was at hand; and with extra¬ 
ordinary vigour he attacked the enemy’s superior ranks. 
He is described ns advancing with his iKinner before 
him, sword in hand, bearing on his helmet as a crest 
the head of a warrior, surrounded with a white wreath, 
having his vizor up,' dressed in a loose robe of satin, 
whiclt fell to the ground, on which his arms were em¬ 
blazoned at his breast and on his back. There had 
been a hoar frost tliat morning, which made tlio 
grouiul very sli))pery ; and, as he laid about him with 
all Ids force, his feet got entangled in his robe, lie 
stumbled and fell, at wbich moment one of,his foes 
thrust at him witli Ids lance near the eye, and the 
weaj)on j)enetrat<!d his bridn, so that lie lay unable to 
move and in great agony. The French strove to get pos¬ 
session of his body, but his uncle. Sir Ivdward Clifford, 
strode over it, and assisted by several other brave 
knights, who were no less devoted to their com¬ 
mander, fought like madmen for its preservation. The 
battle might have been quickly decided in favour of 
these hcrioc men had the lord Percy come to their 
assistance, but not being attacked as he had expected, 
he marched his men away, and the defenders of the 
gallant Chandos were eventually overjrowered and 
made prisoners. The Bretons, however, were no 


‘ Trut Uu of Armery in tho Li/i of thi Lord Chandos, p. 101, 
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great gainers from their victory, for at the first ap- 
pcnruiice ofCluiiulos and his men, the grooms, who 
had been left in charge of their horses whilst tliey 
attacked the lord Percy, fled as quickly as those steeds 
could carry them ; so that now they could not remove 
their prisoners or themselves. At this instant anotlier 
body of the original force of Sir .John Cliandos a[)- 
i)roaching, the victors, to save their own lives, ac¬ 
knowledged themselves prisoners to those they had so 
lately made captives.' 

This detaehnient was almost entirely composed of 
Poitevins, who, when they saw their gallatit seiu'schal 
in so hopeless a condition, were almost frantic. 
“ Flower of knighthood !” cried one of their leaders, 
regarding him most piteously. “ (.)h Sir John Cliandos, 
cursed be the forging of that lance which hath reduced 
so noble a spirit to death’s door!” Others gathered 
round, making very sorrowful lamentations, and the 
members of his own household were so moved that 
they wrung their hands, tore their hair, and uttered 
the most doleful cries. The dying hero could reply 
only by his groans. lie was gently disarmed and 
liorne on shields by his weeping friends to a neigh- 
bonring fort called Mortemar; but he never s|»oke 
again, and expired in about foiir-and-twcnty hours. 
“ Clod have mercy on his soul 1” exclaims the chro¬ 
nicler of this toucfnng scene, “ for never since a hun¬ 
dred years did there exist amongst the Fnglish one 
more courteous, nor so bountifully possessed of every 
good quality.”- 

Sir John Cliandos was one of the noblest siicciinens 
of the heroic character, that existed when the Black 
Prince, his example and friend, was acknowledged 
throughout Christendom, “ the glass of fashion and 
the mould of form,” of chivalric virtue. No less 
dauntless in battle than wise in council, he united 
qualities of head and heart rarely associated in a 
soldier of the fourteenth century.* His abilities as a 

' Fromsart. * Froissart, cliap. ccIxxTiii. 

* Uich, Omotbi Ath'ersaria Hhtorica, De Viris p. 95. 
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commander, both king Edward and his son, the best 
judges of such qualifications then to be met with, highly 
appreciated; and at the wish of both he became the 
prince’s instructor in the art of war, fighting by his side 
in tlie fields of Cressy and Poitiers, and giving him such 
excellent advice as secured those glorious victories to 
the arms of England. He won the battle of Auray under 
circuiiistances tliat proved his abilities'as a general. 
To the success of the Spanish war he contributed in 
a no less eminent degree, distinguishing himself at 
every opportunity in the most brilliant eminence. He 
WHS at all times the chief pillar on which rested the 
true glory of his prince, who delighted to shew the' 
sense he entertained of his great worth, and by him 
he was created seneschal of Poitiers; the duties of which 
office he performed as admirably as he had done those 
he had previously undertaken, preserving the peasants 
from military license, and keeping up amongst his 
soldiers a rigid discipline. He was mild and courteous 
to all men, and just even to his enemies; careful of the 
neojtle whom he guarded, and devoted to the prince 
lie served. To the latter he left all his property in 
Normandy, which was of the annual property ofdOOO/. 
sterling; and his lands of St. Sauveur Ic Vicomte be¬ 
came the j)ro])erty of king E'dward, who bestowed 
them upon Sir Alan Boxhull. The vacant sencschalship 
fell to the lord Thomas Percy. He had never been 
married, and the heirs to his property in England 
were two sisters and the only daughter of a third.^ 

The news of his death appears to have been re- 


' TIo was buried at Mortemar, with the fullow'in^ inscription placed 
over his tomb 

** Je Jelinn Clmndnult, des Anglois capitoine, 

Fort choralipr. de Poictou seneschal 
Apres avoir tait guerrt* tres lotntaine 
Au rois Francois, tant a pied (}u* d cheva), 

Ft piU Bertrand de GucscUn en un va1» 

Los Poitevins pres Lussac, me dii^erenl, 

A Mortemer. mon corps enterre (ir^nt, 

F'n un cercueil elev^ tout de iieuf, 
l,*au mil troia cens avec suixante neuf.” 

Lts Annaltt d'Aquetaine par Boi ciiet* 
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ceived with deep regret, not only throughout Aqui¬ 
taine and England but in France, and wherever the 
reputation of this brave and good man had extended. 
The Black Prince was inconsolable, and he and tlie 
chiefs of his council could not withhold from them¬ 
selves the conviction that now they were deprived of the 
gallant Chandos, they had lost all on their side the sea. 
Unfortunately this had not been the only irreparable 
loss the jtrince had lately sustained. 'I'he iiol)le Aitdley, 
a congenial spirit, had been so affected by the death of 
his son in battle, that he returned to England to live 
in retirement; and nearly about the same time her 
unhappy sou had to mourn the decease of the incom¬ 
parable Philippa of llainault. These were heavy Idows 
at any time ; but in the distressing state in whicli he 
was dragging out his existence, they came upon him 
with a crushing effect. His enemies were not slow in 
endeavouring to take every possible advantage of his 
despondency and want of resources; and the Fnmch 
king and his allies were concentrating their forces for 
one overpowering attack upon the principality. At 
this period king lidward, evidently as a last resource, 
but certainly, in the stale of affairs, a hopeless one, 
issued a document annulling the fouage, and olfering 
a free pardon to sucli of the insurgents as would return 
to their allegiance within a month. It is dated “ at our 
jialace of Westminster, the 5th day of November in 
the forty-fourth year of our reign.”' 

('opies of this letter were despatched to all the 
principal insurgents at Paris, as well as to the knights 
and nobles of Aquitaine, who still remained loyal to 
their prince; but it effected nothing favourable to his 
cause, and most probably was employed by the d’Albret 
faction as an acknowledgment of the justice of their 
quarrel, and a condemnation of the conduct of the 

' FRoiss4itT. cl)ap. cflxxit. This dflcumciit is not in the Krilera, nor 
are there to be found there several other historical papers known to exist 
elsewhere ; so that its being unknown to Kymer is not sufficient evidence 
to throw a doubt upon its genuineness, 'there seeras, however, to be 
some question as to the correctness- of the date. The forty-fourth of Bd- 
ward being the year I.S70, in the month of which year the duke of 
Lancaster was in Aquitaine. 
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prince of Wales. The Ievyin<j of the fouage, the osten¬ 
sible cause of the revolt, was a mere pretence; had 
this been abandoned at the desire of those who were 
most opposed to it, they would very shortly have found 
some other pretext for throwing oft' their allegiance; 
for the supremacy of England had from the first been 
distasteful to them, and they only wanted, what tliey 
had obtained, the encouragement of the French king 
to return to their feudal condition under him, as it had 
been previous to tlie treaty of Eretigny. If any good 
was to be derived from the publication of this letter, it 
should have been issued at a much earlier stage of the 
war, 

Charles le Sage, seeing he had now the game in 
his own hands, in the chamljer of peers confiscated the 
)>rincipality anil ail that king lulward and the lllack 
Frince possessed on that side the sea, and summoned 
the vtissals to pay him homage as their otdy legitimate 
lord,' wliich before long produced results to the pre¬ 
judice of the ]»rince’s cause. There was a meeting at 
Paris of the French princes to organise a combined 
attack u])on the Black Prince in the cam]inign about 
to commettce ; and the tuost extensive jireparations 
were made to secure its complete success—their last act 
being to recall Sir Bertrand du Ciuesclin ; and tlie 
belter to induce hitn to exert himself against the Eng¬ 
lish, he was protnised tlie dignity of constable of 
France. lie was not dilatory in obeying such a sum¬ 
mons, and shortly afterwards joined the duke of Anjou 
at Toulouse, where a large force, amountiug to 2000 
lances and 0000 foot, of which 8ir Bertrand was ap¬ 
pointed to the command, were assembled ready to com¬ 
mence oft'ensive operations. They directed their march 
through the Agenois, and were very shortly joined by 
1000 of the free companies. With such an army, du 
Guesclin could have found no difficulty in taking 
Moissac—a town in Quercy—Agen, Port St. Marie, 
Tonneins, Montpezat, and Aiguillon. At the same 
time an army of 1200 lances and 3000 footmen, under 


' Df ClIMNE, p. 705, 
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the coininanf] of tlie duke do Rerri, invndod the Li¬ 
mousin and advanced to besiege t!ie city of Liinojics, 
The prince of Wales received infonnalion of tlicsc ex¬ 
peditious whilst at Angouleine, and that the two princes 
intended forming a conjunction to besiege him where 
he was. This made him exclaim that his enemies 
should never find him shut up in town or castle, and 
express his intention to take the field immediately. 
Summonses were sent to all on whom he could depemd, 
to meet him at (Jopiac, in which direction he set olf 
with his family, and, there arrived, busied himself in 
collectin'^ his forces with .a spirit worthy of liis best 
days. 

In the meantime Sir Rertraud was pushine' for¬ 
ward his army, havin';; with him the principal nial- 
coutonts, the count irArmaj^nac, the lord d’yMhret, the 
count de l*eriu;ord, and otlnu’s, wlm came before Linde, 
a strong; town in the Dordof'iie, lately reinfonaal. 
Uu Gueseliu found it easiesr to f^ain admission with 
gold tliiin with stetd, and the governor, Sir Tlioniiis de 
Ratefol, having a disposition for treachery— a weapon 
to the skilful use of which the l''rench were greatly 
indebted—arrangeimmts were made for betraying the 
town. Secretly as these negotiations were carric<l on, 
they l)(!canie known to some gentlemen in the garrison, 
who were of a dilferent stain]) to their governor. 
They jirivately took horse and gave notice to Sir 
Thomas Felton and the Captal de Rtich, then at Rer- 
gcrac. iibout a league distant, who had just received 
a visit from the earl of Cambridge with ‘200 lances. 
A strong party started from Rergerac a little after mid¬ 
night, and managed to get to Linde, at the very moment 
Sir Thonius was opening the gates to the French. lie 
was instantly run through tlie body by the sword ol 
yir Thomas Felton, and died a much nobler death 
than he deserved ; and his assistants in treason were 
wise enough to deny any inclination t<)wards the action 
they had seen so promptly punished. The party to 
whom the town was to have been surrendered made a 
rapid retreat when thejr observed the banners of the 
Captal de Buch and Sir Thomas Felton; and finding 
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that these brave kiiijjhts chose to remain where they 
were, Sir Bertrand and his friend the duke of Anjou 
thought proper to raise the siege and go elsewhere. 

For the former the king of F’rance found that he 
had work where his talents in corrupting his enemies 
might perhaps lie turned to better account, and where 
the necessity of employing his abilities as a general 
was nuicb more pressing than it could be in his present 
position; Sir Bertand, therefore, was commanded to 
repair without tlie least delay to his sovereign, and on 
oiieying the suininons, found that he bad been called 
upon to repel an invasion of France by a well-appointed 
force, under the command of Sir Robert Knolles, who' 
had been despatched from England by king Edward 
in hopes of creating a powerful diversion in favour of 
his son. Sir Robert bad landed at Calais, and had 
pursued his march into France in most gallant style, 
laying conlributions as he passed for sparing the 
country from lire and sword.' He entered Artois and 
Picardy, and pressed forward, obtaining plenty of sup- 
jilies and doing much mischief, till the fires which 
marked his progress could be seen from the walls of 
Paris. Charles le Sage now began to fear he had not 
been so wise as bis courtiers were ready to allow; tind 
wlien the English army were at the very gates of liis 
capitid lie could not disguise his apprehensions. Sir 
Bertrand du Cuescliii on his arrival at Paris received 
an abundance of favours from the anxious monarch, 
and was invested with the otticc of constable of the 
kingdom, and told to collect all the forces that could be 
mustered, and to do whatever he thought most ad¬ 
visable to get rid of the terrible Sir Robert Knolles 
and his formidable army. 

Assisted by the lord de Clisson, an inveterate enemy 
of the English, the new-made constable began collect¬ 
ing his men, but he did not neglect looking for the 
means of that more secure, though less honourable, 
mode of attack, which hud been found so advauta- 

' liis compounding with the enemy in this way was afterwards made 
an accusation against him, and be did not escape without paying a 
heavy fine. 
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geous to the French arms. He discovered a traitor fit for 
his purpose in Sir John Menstreworth, who betrayed 
the secrets of his commander, and did all in his power 
to embarrass his movements. Sir Robert Knolles 
hearing that Sir Bertrand du Guesclin and the lord de 
Clisson were about to take the field against him, sent 
messages to all the leaders of detachments, within 
a distance of several miles, to join him, for the pur¬ 
pose of meeting the Frenchmen; and there can be 
nut little doubt, from the feeling which prevailed 
amongst them to meet the enemy, that, had he col¬ 
lected the force he recpnred, so ex|)erienced a com¬ 
mander as Knolles would have changed the aspect of the 
war altogether. But treachery this time decided the 
contest, for a party of ‘200 lances were suddeidy s(4 iijnm 
by 400, commanded by du Guesclin, at a place called 
Pont-V'^alin, as they were proceeding to join Sir Robert 
Knolles. j\s usual, though taken unprepared, and 
opposed by more than two to one, the l‘aiglisli fought 
most determinedly, and only gave over the conOsst 
when resistance was useless. iMany were slain, and 
the rest taken ))risoners, for the grooms having tied 
with the horses, when they thought the day was 
going against their masters, left them no chance of 
escape.* 

This disaster seems to have completely dispirited 
the ditt’erent commanders who were to have joineil 
Sir Robert Knolles. Whether they anticipated the 
treachery of which their friends ha<l been made the 
victims, or were not sufficiently satisfied with Knolles 
as a leader, catmot now be ascertained, but tiny all 
went different ways, and no enterprise of any monient 
was attempted by either of them. Du Guesclin re¬ 
turned with his prisoners in great triumph to Paris, 

' I'lie traitor by whose information to the rnnstahle hia com|)aiiiona 
had )>€ea entrupIMid, aubscquenily paid the loriVit oi* his crime. I he 
historians of Hrittany make out another discreditHble charge agaiutt du 
Guesclin ; for they assert that Sir Hobert Knolles, iiiim«'di<itely previous 
to the anibu-scade, sent him a herald deinanditig a geiH'ni! batlle, and that 
the constable caused liie iiieasenger to be so plied witii lit^uor as to be 
unable to return to the English camp till the treacherous surprise hud 
been effected. 
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where an exploit of which such men as Chandos and 
Audley would have been ashamed, was regarded as a 
marvellous proof of valour and good soldiership. Sir 
Bertrand du Giiesclin achieved a splendid reputation ; 
but if its materials are carefully examined, they will be 
found to contain very little of true greatness. When, 
with a most im]>ortant superiority in military resources, 
he was opposed to such geiUTals as the Black Brince 
and Sir John (diandos, he received the most signal 
discomfitures; and if his fame rests upon his successes 
over the Ikiglish in this war, there is in it no great 
nnttter to boast of, for they had been deprived of their 
most distinguished leaders, and their illustrious chief 
was ill a state of mind and body that precluded all 
proper exertion. There seetns, also, in his character a 
tendency towards trickery and deception, as wea[)ons 
of otl'ence against an enemy such as a true hero would 
never stoop to. 'I'he battle of Pont Valin is a fair 
example of his victories — they look very contemptible 
compared with a (k-essy, a Poitiers, and a Aajara. Ne¬ 
vertheless, the I'rench have held him up to the admi¬ 
ration of posieiity as a sort of demi-god, and his 
biographers have given him attributes which are to be 
found only in the combined accomplishments of llie 
Seven Champions of (kiristendom. Unfortunately for 
this hero, one half of tlii'ir statements are known to be 
false, and the value of the rest may, therefore, very 
ca-^ily be guessed at. 

The distinguished soldier, with whom he was un¬ 
worthily raised to the dignity of a rival, had before this 
time collected his men, and reinforced from England 
by a body of men-at-arms and archers, under the com¬ 
mand of his brothers, the dukes of Lancaster and 
Cambridge, was on the point of taking the field, when 
he received intelligence of the fall of Limoges, through 
the treachery of the bishop, who had been induced to 
betray the place into the hands of the French. This 
treason was the more intolerable, as the prelate had 
been for a considerable period the personal friend and 
adviser of the Black Prince, and had been the god¬ 
father of one of his sons. The ingratitude of the traitor 
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stung tljc prince to tl>e (piick. He swore by the soni 
of his futlier—an oath peculiarly ini|)re>isive with him— 
he would have the town hack again; tliat he would not 
attend to any thing till this had heen aceoniplished ; ami 
that he would make the inhahitants pay dearly lor their 
treachery. With 1’2()() lances,' knights and esipiires, 
loot) arcliers, and 1000 footmen, the Black Prince set 
off from Cognac in a litter—for he was unahle, from 
weakness, to mount a horse—and in due time took up 
a [)usition threatening Limoges. He hail sent liefore 
him a herald, commanding tlie people to return to 
their allegiance and exjiel the French garrison ; hut, 
too conlident in tlieir ability to witlistand any attai.'k, 
they refused to open their gales, and treated the miis- 
senger with indignity. So terrilile was Ids reputation, 
that the wliole country was alarmed when it was 
known that he iuid tsiken the held, and tlie traitors in 
the beleaguered town began to tremble for tiie eonsi-- 
fjuences of their crime. It was some consolation for 
them that their defences were unusually strong, Jind 
the garrison in suHicient numbers to hold the town 
against any force the enraged |)rinec eoiihl bring to its 
walls. Fdward having carefully e.xamined the state of 
Limoges, surrounded it, and determined on an attai^k 
by the slow process of mining. For a month he car¬ 
ried on his jiroccedings, from which he, was not to be 
drawn by any inannMivrc of the enemy. At last he 
was informed that every thing was ready for an assault. 
I'.arly in the morning, an explosion in the mines threw 
down a great jiortion of the wall into the ditch, and 
through this breach the |irince’s soldiers rushed with 
an impetuosity that carried every thing before them. 
Inflamed by the treachery of the inhabitants and their 
insolent behaviour to the herald, anil desirous of retali¬ 
ating for the indiscriminate slaughter committed by 
the French and their allies in such places as they took 
by assault, the soldiers of the Black Prince slew all 
they met, without distinction as to sex or age. Such 
as attempted a defence were speedily overpowered or 


* WALStN'GflAM, p. 180. 
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beaten back, and the non-combatants fared no better 
if they got in tiie way of the attacking party, Edward 
of Woodstock, carried in his litter, passed through the 
streets heedless of the crowds who begged for mercy; 
and on the arch-traitor, the bishop, being brought 
before him, after having been dragged out of his palace, 
the prince indignantly ordered him out of his presence, 
«leclai ing he would make him shorter by a bead.' 

A small band of Frenchmen still held out before an 
old wall, and Sir John de Villemur, Sir Hugh de la 
Roche, and Roger de Beatjfort—son of the governor, 
tlje count do Beaufort—having distinguished themselves 
amongst them, they were singled out by three of the 
noblest knights who accompanied the prince, tlie 
duke of Lancaster opposing Sir John, the earl of Cam¬ 
bridge Sir llugli, and the earl of Fembroke fought witli 
Roger de Beaufort, though the latter was of no higher 
dignity titan a squire. Tlie combat was very ably con¬ 
tested ; the Frenchmen iit last allowing themselvt's 
van((uished, and begging to Ite dealt with in accord¬ 
ance with the law of arms, which was readily granted. 
The prince, who had beheld the scene as he was pass¬ 
ing that way in his litter, was so well jtleased with the 
gidlantry of the Frenchmen, that he ordered the 
slaughter to cease. Nevertheless, the town was given 
n|i to pillage and then totally destroyed, to serve as a 
lasting monument of the consecpienccs of treachery. 

It is impossible to justify this severe retaliation on the 
people of Limoges ; but their sovereign had suffered so 
ii equeutly from the crime of which they had been guilty, 
under peculiarly aggravating circumstances, that a severe 
and striking example appears to have been called for. 
The benevolent character of the prince, so cons]»icuous 
on so many occasions, has suffered severely in this in¬ 
stance, in consequence of his allowing his indignation 
to overpower his better feelings; but, inhuman as his 
conduct may now be regarded, it cannot be denied 
that, according to the military laws of the fourteenth 


' lie uUimntelr released from his imprisonment, through the ia- 
iluence of the duke of Lancaster. 
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century, Limoges, by its treacherous surreiuler to the 
enemy, and unworthy treatment of the herald sent to 
warn the iuhahitants of the consecjueiices of their not 
immediately returning to their duty, fully deserved the 
signal punishment it received.* Every individual pos¬ 
sessed of ordinary humanity must regret the share 
Edward of Woodstock had in such a transaction, but it 
ought not to he regarded as exhibiting that ferocity of 
disposition which some critics have endeavoured to lix 
upon his memory—rather should it be looked upon as 
the effect of re|)eiited insults and ti heavy accumulation 
of wrongs upon a generous nature, driven out of the 
admirable path in which his career had hitherto been 
pursued. 

Let it have been, however, what it might, it was an 
expiring ('ffort, for his illness greatly increasetl upon 
him on his return to Cognac, arising, no doubt, from 
two misfortunes which hap|)ened about this time, both 
of which must have deeply afiected him ; the one being 
the dispersion of his forces under the command of Sir 
Eohert Knolles, of which he now received the intidli- 
gence, and the other the loss of his eldest sou, prince 
Edward, who died tit llordeaux at the commencement 
of the year 1971, in his seventh year, having evinced, 
thus early, such graces of disjtosition and indications 
of talent as to make his loss almost too grievous to be 
borne. The medical attendants of the Black Prince 
now urged upon him the necessity of trying his native 
air. It will readily he believed that there was little in 
the principality to make him reluctant to (juit it. 'I'o 
him it had been litttle bettor than a ]>onipous mauso¬ 
leum, which had been preparing for the interment of 
the glories he had elsewhere achieved, lie was ad¬ 
vised to avoid it w hile the opportunity was within his 
reach; and the first, and most iiiHuential of such 
advisers, was no doubt the amiable and afHicted 
mother, who, finding it had already become the sepul- 

' 1q bis own time the capture of Limogea was rogaided as one of 
the prince’a greatest triumphs, and is thus distinguished hy the Latin con¬ 
temporary chorouicler, the quaint translation of which, among the liar- 
lotan ALSS., has already been referred to* 
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clirc of one of tlie dearest objects of her affections, 
it is but reasonable to suppose was impressed witli the 
dread that it might contain all. 

The prince listened to tlie wishes of bis best friends; 
but, wliilst making preparations for bis departure from 
Arpiitaine, he did not fail to enter into the best ar¬ 
rangements at bis disposal for its government in bis 
absence. He issued a special summons to all the 
barons and knights of Gascony and Poitou, and to all 
the Olliers over whom he was lord, or who acknow¬ 
ledged bis superiority, to assemble at Bordeaux, 
where be addressed them in his hall of audience, to 
this effect: “ During the time 1 have been your prince 
I have always maintained you in peace, prospcirity, and 
power, as far as depended on me, against all your 
enemies ; but now, in the hope of recovering my 
beallli, of which I have great need, I intend to return 
to England : I therefore, beseech you earnestly, to put 
your faith in, and to serve, and obey, my brother, the 
duke of Lancaster, as you have before served and obeyed 
me: you will find him a good and courteous lord, and 
I beg of you to aid and assist him in all his affairs.” 
The assembly swore ujion their faith and loyalty to 
serve the duke of Lancaster and never to desert him ; 
to whom they immeiliately performed the feudal cere¬ 
mony of homage, by kissing him in the mouth.' 

.‘'bortly afterwards the iiriuee of Wales, accompanied 
by the princess and his remaining son, and attended by 
the earl of Pembroke and more than 500 combatants, 
set sail from Bordeaux in a well-appointed fleet, and 
meeting with favourable weather, in due time landed 
at Southampton. It is only the exile of many years 
with his best energies prematurely exhausted by disease, 
who can imagine the gratification the dying hero 
received at the sight of his native land. The fresh 
breezes from its white cliffs seemed to invigorate a 
spirit worn down by trials innumerable. Aquitaine 
and nil the crushing troubles its goveniment had 
brought upon him, were forgotten in the gladdening 


' Froissart, chap.ecxcir. 
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conviction tlnit he was once more in the land where he 
liad neither turbulent vassal nor treacherous friend, 
envious rival nor malignant enemy ; where, retiring to 
tlie sweet seclusion of the haunts of his youth, out of 
roach of all the evils that had so cruelly afflicte<l his 
latter years, he might hope to find a medicine c<jually 
beneficial for mind and body, comforted and restonsl 
by which he could live out the eve of his manhood, 
in the power t() add to the greatness which had so 
nobly distinguished its dawn. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


The Black IMncc procoeils in a Lilter to Windsor—Sentiments with which 
his Appealance is regarded by the People of Kngland—llisBeceplion by 
the King* ile lletire.s to his Palace at Berkhainp.stead^Pruceediiigs 
of the Duke of Lancaster in A<}uilaine—>nis Ambition and Jralousy of 
his biolhor I’rincH hMward—.Loaves tho Princij»ality—-Tho King sends 
the Karl of INunbroko there as a Govoinor, with Sti|i|)lios.^'rhe Karl 
with a fow snnill Vos.stds oiicoiinters a powerful Spanish F)oeU~lie 
taken Pri.sonor—Klfuils of Kdward the J hlid to raise an Army f*»r 
the iclief of the Ix^sioged (-ity of'I houars—'I'ho Black Prince assists in 
tin* Bieparations for War—Hichurd of Bordeaux acknowledgcil in 
Parliaiuont his Suocos.sor—'I'he I’rincA Accumpanit'S the Floot—Kxtra- 
ortliu.iry unfavourable Woatlier—'fhe Fleet returns, having boon un¬ 
able to accomplisii tbo purpose of the Kxpodition—Kilbcts of the 
Failure on the Piinco—Aquituino ovorrun by the Foicos of tiie King 
of Ftancc—Disgracoful State of Alfuirs at Homo—'llie Prince cau.-es 
J^)rd Latimer and Bichard l.vons to b«* prosecuted by tho ('ornmons 
for various othmeeK—Lyons attempts to bribe the Prince—Besult of 
the Kxpeiiinent—Alarming stati‘ ot tho Prince—llis odilying ('oiuluct 
throughout his dangerous Illness—Behaviour of the Dying lleio to an 
Knemy—The Bishop of Bangor’s Kxhorlation at his Deaih-Boil—A 
Marvellous incident explained—Death of tho Black Piiiue—Bellec- 
tiuns of a contemporary ( Inonieler on his loss—Lamentations of the 
People—ilis F uneral—llis *l'oml) in Cantt'ibuiy ('alhodr.d—Ills Kpi* 
taph—Character <»f F'.dwaid of Wot)d>tock—llis Superiority to King 
Aithur and Uichard Cmiir de Lion—Mis extraordinary Amiability— 
Klfccl of the Intelligence of his Death on the (.’aptal ile Bueh—‘I he 
King of France commands a stately FuneralServici* to be perfornu'd for 
him—llis Memory chciLheil hy the ('hivalry of Kurope—llis Armorial 
Beatings and Badges—Family of the Prince who suivived him. 

From Smtliaiiipton, after resting for two days to 
recover from the fatigues of the voyage, the Black 
Prince was carried in a litter to Windsor castle—where 
king lidward was then keeping his court—his retinue 
riding on horsehack, and his princess, with the prince 
Richard of liordeaux accompanying him, most pro¬ 
bably in one of the carriages then in use; a sort of 
conveyance not equal iu its accommodations to a 
tradesman’s cart of the present day. To the thousands 
who thronged the road to catch a glimpse of their 
favourite alter his long absence, the spectacle of the 
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pale and emaciated prince, the more wreck of the 
manly figure they had so loved to gaze ui)on, sitting 
his war-horse the heau ideal of a hero, now borne 
slowly along, scarcely able to move hand or foot, nuist 
have been very touching. Their synipatliy was univer¬ 
sal, and if good wishes, prayers, and blessings, could 
have done him any good, those which so fervently cainc 
to his ears would have ministered to his disease most 
beneficially. The meeting of the prince with his 
father also could not but have been exeedingiy affecting, 
for tlicre existed between them tlie deepest feelings 
of attachment. The sight of each must have recalled 
to tlie other many painful impressions; but the melan¬ 
choly tlius created the King endeavoured to remove 
ns soon as ))ossible, by a most kiinl reception of the 
amiable princess and her interesting child, and by 
attentions likely to soothe tlie wounded spirit of his 
gallant son. The latter, however, siglied for repose, 
and in a short time |)roceeiled from V\ indsor to his 
palace at Berkhampstead, where for some time he 
continued to live in the strictest relirement. 

After the ilepartnre of Edward of Woodstock from 
A(|uifaine, the duke of Lancaster assumed the so¬ 
vereign authority, keeping a court at Bordeaux, 
rivalling in magnificence that of his elder brother 
in the zenith of his greatness. His first act was very 
crcditalile to him. This was his sii|H!rintend(‘nce of the 
funeral of his nejihew Jidward of Aiigouh nie, which 
he caused to be performed at Bordeaux with extra¬ 
ordinary sjdendour and solemnity, attended by all the 
jirincipal nobles and knights of the jnineipality who 
adhered to the cause of his father.' But he soon 
began to exhibit those ambitious designs which he 
had previously displayed more than once, with as 


' FnotsaARTi chap, ccxciv. It has been stated (hat this young prince 
was buried in the churcUyerd of the Augustine friars, London ; if so his 
body roust have been embalmed and sent over to England after the funeral. 
Weever in his Funeral MonumeuU, baa preserved the following inscription, 
** Hero was interred the bodie of Edward, the eldest sonne of Edward the 
Black Prince, by Joan bis wife, surnamed the Faire Maide of Kent, who 
was bom at Angoulesme, anno iS75, and died at seven years of age.’’ 
This makes him Wo more than three years after he was buried. 
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little credit to his judj'ment as to his feelings. One 
of the most disagreeable features in a character in 
winch there was little to venerate, was an unainiable 
jealousy of his elder brother, and a continual desire 
to su|>|)lant him in the estimation of the king his 
father and the chivalry of Eurojre. Of these cHbrts, 
though they must have come unpleasantly under his 
cognisance, the Hlack Frince, with a greatness of soul 
peculiarly bis own, not only took no notice, but often 
reitaid them with some advancement or profitable gift, 
which shewed how little moved he was by such rivalry. 
About the time of the taking of Limoges he presented 
the duke with a valuable grant of land in Poitou,' and 
on (piitting the principality, selected him as his suc¬ 
cessor to its government. 

'I'he ill-directed ambition of Lancaster first displayed 
itself after this ])roud advancement by a marriage with 
one of the daughters of Pedro the (Jriiel, left as host¬ 
ages by their iid'amous |)arent on his de})arture with 
the jtrince’s army to recover his kingdom. When he 
was seated on his throne he seems to have careil no 
more about recovering the princesses than of lirpiidating 
the claims of the brave ally in whose custody they 
remained. They wore both of a marriageable age when 
John of (laiint became lord paramount in Aipiitaine, 
and he lost no time in uniting himself to the oldest; 


* S.\vnKmn, (tcufah'ii'ic.il Hist, 1. chtip. iv. p. 18.>. n.\HNrs» p. 81)7, 
sflys, “ lit* was pleast'd to t*xpri*ss bis lov») to his brother tlu* iluke of Lan« 
castt'v by graiitii g unto him the castle, town, and chastellaine of f.a Jlocho 
sur You, in the iiii^trumeiit whereof, bearing date the Bth of Detober, this 
year (1870). he styles himstif Kdward, eldest son of the king of Franco 
and of KngUnd, prince of A«pii(aino and of \Val«‘s, duke of Cornwall, 
oarl of Cliestt'r, lord of lltsca) and of the ca.sth> of Ordiales. Ap¬ 
pendant to whicii, in greon silk strings, is his t$eal also of greon wax, 
on which he iN represented in his robes, silting on a ihrotio, with a circle 
on his head, und a sceptre in his right hand, as duko [prince] of Amiitaine, 
between two ostrich feathers and scroll, v^liereon were the words “ ich 
Dion,” over which aro the letters E. I*, (viz. Edwaidus Friuceps) in capi¬ 
tals. On the rovers*' he is figured on horseback, bis surroat, shield, and 
tiio caparisons on his horse, charged with ihe arms of France and England 
quartoily, a lubt'l of throe points, and for his crest a lion passant-guardant, 
crowiunt and gorged with a label also of three points; the seal and reverse 
being thus circumscribed in capitals/* S. Edwardi Primogt'Qiii, KegisAngl. 
Principis Aquitaniae et Walha^, Ducis Cornubiee, et Comitu Cestricre.’* 
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immediately after the ceremony, which was performed 
with great splendour, taking upon himself the title of 
king of Castile in right of his wife.' He had (piito 
enough to do in properly performing what he had 
undertaken—the defence of the principality; but to 
this ho appears to have given very little of his atten¬ 
tion, allowing his active enemies to obtain advantages 
wherever they thought proper to appear in strength, 
to employ stratagem, or to resort to treachery, whilst 
he w'as amusing himself with dreams of a far-otf king¬ 
dom, for the recovery of which he had nothing like 
the requisite warlike resources, mental or material • 
After giving a .series of brilliant entcrtainimmts in 
honour of his nu]>tials, the self-styled king of ('astile 
abandoned the princi|)ality, taking with him, for no 
better j>ur})ose than to swell his train, a large force?, 
every man of which was wanted for the defence of the 
country. • 

In visiting the court of England at this period he 
had more than one object in view. He gratified his 
vanity by exhibiting Ids S])anish bride; he sought 
assistance from his father to accomplish his grand 
project on the throne of Castile; and endeavoured to 
make more secure the infiuence he possessed over the 
mind of the king which he feared might be endangered 
by the return of his elder brother. If tlie Black 
I’riuce, in his retirement, heard of these rash and 
inconsiderate proceedings, he was not in a state to 
remonstrate; but from some of theCascon commanders 
who came over with the duke, particularly one much 
esteemed by him. Sir Guiseard d’Angle,-' the king 
obtained intelligence of the deplorable state of things 
in which the principality had been left. Many of the 
most distinguished men* who had supported the prince 

’ Her MSter was afterwards married to tbe duke’s younger brother, the 
earl of Cambridge. 

^ Before his marriage he appears to have been inclined to do his duly, 
for he besiegod and took the strong forrtress of Mount Paon, which had a 
short time prcviouHly fallen into the hands of the Bretons. 

* I'he king, during his stay in Kngtaiid, made him one of the knights 
of the garter. 

* .Mezeray, p. 87. 
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from affection to bis person, had, since he left the 
country, gone over to the king of France, who, in 
con8e(|ueiice of tlie duke’s taking upon liimself the royal 
title on his marriage with the princess (3onstance, had 
entered into the closest alliance offensive and defensive 
with the possessor of the kingdom of Castile, count 
Henry of Transtamare, the result of which threatened 
the speedy conquest of the principality, if some decisive 
measures to support the insuftieient forces of the king of 
Fhigland there, were not immediately made. King Ed¬ 
ward seems to have been satisfied of the peril in which 
his foreign possessions were jilaced, and to have made 
something like an effort to regain his lost influence in 
that quarter. The earl of Pembroke, who had become a 
])upulur leader, was selected as the next governor of 
Aquitaine. He sailed with an ineonsideralile force and 
enough money to jiay for the services of 3000 fighting 
men, to carry on the wai^vith renewed energy in Poitou, 
hut as he was sailing with his small fleet into the 
]>ort of Rochelle, he found there a Spanish armament 
of immensely superior force waiting to receive him, 
sent by the ruler of Castile at the request of his ally, 
Charles le Sage, who had obtained by treachery, as 
usual, early intelligence of the intentions of the king 
of Fingland. Notwithstanding the great disparity in 
nuiulicrs and in the size of the ships, the little vessels 
of the new governor of Aquitaine made a most gallant 
resistance to their bulky ailvcrsaries, in whieli they 
would have been successful had he not been infamously 
abandoned to his fate by the people of Rochelle, who, 
though they had not as yet submitted to the king of 
France, had been gained over to his interests. The 
fight was renewed the next morning with increased 
fury, the earl of Pembroke and his knights performing 
prodigies of valour, but they were ultimately over- 
jtowered by numbers ; the greater part died defending 
their vessels to the last, and the rest, among whom 
were the governor and Sir Guiscard d’Angle, were 
taken prisoners and carried oft' to Spain.' 


* Fkoi&sart, chap, ccciii. The sliip containing tho treasute was sunk. 
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This disaster was a death-blow to the hopes of the 
royal |)arty iu Ac^uitaine, where Sir Bertrand du (lues- 
din met with no torce suthcieut to cope with liim. Town 
after town surrendered, after a slight resistance—luanv, 
among which was llochelle, acknowledged the au¬ 
thority of the French king, and betrayed their garri¬ 
sons. The last great coiniuandcr among them, the 
Captal de Buch, was made prisoner, and all the 
country seemed about to fall an easy prey to successftd 
intrigue. 

\V'hen king Edward heard of the attack upon the 
earl of Pembroke’s force, he deeply lamented having 
l)ceu j>ersuaded by Sir (iuiscard d’Angle to send one 
so inconsiderable, and continued his preparations fur 
carrying on the war against his untiring enemy on a 
much more important scale ; but when he received the 
intelligence of the rapid progress Sir Bertrand du 
(luesclin was making tow'ards an entire comjuest of the 
principality—the important city of Thonars b<!ing so 
hard pressed that the garrison hud promised to surren¬ 
der if not relieved in a month—he doubted his exertions 
to raise the forces necessary for its relief. By the 
advice of liis council a special suuiiuuns was circulated 
tiiroiigliout the realm, coinmauding all persons ca])ablc 
of bearing arms to appear on a certain day, properly 
equijijied for war, at Sandwich.* The stir of arms 
which was once more heard throughout the kingdom, 
roused the Black Prince from his seclusion at Berk- 
hauqistead, and, the pleasant air of the neighbourhood, 
and the loving attentions of his amiable jmrtner, having 
so far advanced him towards recovery, he was in¬ 
duced to appear in public, and to assume his proper 
influence in the important transactions then so uni¬ 
versally canvassed. 

His reajipearance was hailed with the most intense 
satisfaction by all classes of the community, with the 
single exception, it is believed, of the duke of Lan¬ 
caster ; but the prince was apjiarently warned of the 
character of his brother, and had, after mature re- 


' Barnes, p, 844. Froissart (ebap. ceexii.) says Soatbampton. 
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flection, deterniinecl on extinguishing such of liis am¬ 
bitious designs as were directed against him ; for, before 
the sailiinr of the expedition, lie presented liiniself to a 
full assembly of piirliameut, and after informing them 
of his intention to join his father in this luomcntous 
struggle against the encroaching king of France, and 
reminding them of the uncertainty to which his life 
must be 8ubje<;ted in a sanguinary warfare, desired, 
that if he siiuuld die before his father, the right of his 
son Richard to succeed his grandfather on the throne 
of Englaiul might be publicly acknowledged. Tliis 
was readily aiul universtdly agreed to ; the king, fol¬ 
lowed by his sons, and all the lords spiritual and tcm- 
jioral, swearing to uphold the rights of the lord Riehanl 
in ease of his father’s death, and subscribing their hand.s 
and seals to an ordinance in which the succession was 
thus settled.' The commons expressed their eoneur- 
rence by holding up their hands, and consenting In a 
body.' 'I'he king, as if further to assist the prince of 
Wales in establishing the claim of the youthful prince, 
by commission, bearing date at iSandwich, the dOth of 
August, in the forty-sixth year cif his reign, constituted 
Richard his ciistos regni, or lieutenant, during his 
absence.' 

These arrangements having Ix'cn satisfactorily con¬ 
cluded, till' army, consisting of dOOO men-at-arms, 
loot) mounted archers, aiiil a proportionat<> force of 
infantry, was embarked, and with the king, the prince 
of Wale.s, the duke of Lancaster, the earl of Cambridge, 
and the most distinguished commanders, left the port 
of Sandwich on the same day, “ with as great a fleet as 
ever any king before had carried forth of England.”' 
If the gallant prince entertained sanguine anticipations 
of yet being able to uphold the honour of his country 
with the glorious results which had attended his arms 
in earlier and happier days, he was doomed to be sig¬ 
nally disappointed, for the fleet met with such an ex- 

^ FnoiSit.%Rr, chap, ceexiu 

* p. 044. Fadera. tom. iii. part ii. p. 

^ SiNorofti), Oenetihgical //i#f. p. 191. 

* LtARNFa, p. 844. 
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traordiiiary continuance of adverse weather, that, after 
a month liad passed in a vain effort to land at Uoclielle, 
or any where near it, the time beiiif*' passed for relieving 
Thouars, the king directed their return to England, 
and on their arrival had no alternative hot to dishand 
an arinanient that had already cost him, according to 
some authorities, nearly 1,000,000/. sterling.' 

This Wits the last attempt made to sttpport the king 
of England’s authority in Atniitaitie. The prince conhl 
not hold lip iigainst such a blow to his ho|)es, and after 
jtublicly restoring to the king his father till the au¬ 
thority in that coiinlry he had formerly been invested 
with by him, retired once more to llerkhanipstead, 
where his illness so iiicreas(‘d, that for a considerable 
time he was unable to take any part whatevc'r in public 
proceedings. During this period the whole of the 
]»riucipality became agiiin a ptirt of I'rance, and, in¬ 
deed, ill! those possessions on the continent which had 
b(;en ceded to I'higland by tin! treaty of llretigny, with 
the single exception of (’altiis, shared the stiine fate. 
Sometimes the tlying prince rallied a little, so as to 
pay some attention to the aspect of affairs; but the dis¬ 
grace which bad iittended llu! iiriiis of I'.nglaml abroad, 
and the discreditable behaviour of the king at home, 
whilst almost entirely iiliandoning the helm of stiite to 
the unprincipled ambition of the duke of Lanctister 
iiiid bis partisans, were not likely to afford liiin any 
consolation, and the irritation they caused most jiro- 
bably assiste<l his disease. 

The state of things in Enghiml tit this time was 
most deplorable. The king, who had reigned so long 
and admirably, appears to have given himself up to 
follies that as much disgraced his age as his kingly 
chiiracter; and those who had his confidence, the mere 
creatures of the duke of Liincaster, abused it in every 
way that would most readily bring his authority into 


* Marnm, p. b45. According to Frots»:irtf the weather bo coiispi- 
cuuusiy fHvoured iIim designs of the Freitch king, that (ho very day the 
Kii}:U!»h army was disbaiidi^, the wind changed,oo that a fleet of morchanU 
ships, employed in the wine trade, had an unusually (|uick voyage to 
Bordeaux* 
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contempt, and liis name to disgrace. The shameful 
conduct of tliese persons attracted the attention of 
parliament; but such was the power of Lancaster, tliat 
the principal knights and nobles in that assembly wore 
reluctant to attempt to bring them to punishment. The 
Black Prince, who in his privacy was regarded through¬ 
out the kingdom witli e.xtraordinary veneration, was 
appealed to, and with perfect success. Ill as he was, 
he left Berkhampslead, and took up his residence in 
the palace of Westminster,’ that he might look into 
such matters with his own eyes, and see that the out¬ 
raged people obtained justice. He caused some of the 
most criminal of the otfenders to be prosecuted.* Lord 
Latimer, who held the office of chamberlain to the 
king, much more to his own profit than his master’s, 
with one Richard Lyons, who had been engaged in e.\- 
tensive peculations and frauds, were formally accused, 
and one of them tried to escape the conseqm'iices by 
means which Avould have been successful in almost any 
other eptarter.® 

** ill tho mean whilo/* says the translator of a conltmiporarv chronicle, 
** Kichnnl Lyones, henrvng- of these accusalyons, ft arviige liis owne 
skynnOf kciiI to iirince Ktiwan! a thousand pounde, wyth other gyftes (for 
ho thoiiglit he hhuldo not delyuor him.self iVom perill of tleath hut by tho 
mediiUvon oftlu* prince while ho lvvod).and in deode, if tho ^avol^ prince 
had lyved, lut had had sonlenco of doatli pvven against hvm as he th'.servcd. 
Tho prince, weighinge in tho hahinco of justice his lewd actos, refused to 
accept of the gold that was sent hym, sendvng backo all that tiio .suyetl 
Hvchardo had prosontod hyni wvth, and hvdtlvngo hvm toreapo tho liuitos 
of hys wages, and to drvnke as he had hrued.”^ 

'riie Black Prince was incorruptible, and the duke 
of Lancaster foiiml himself compelled, hy the inilnence 
of his brother with the great body of the people, to 
alloAv of sentence being passed in parliament against 

* f ife of filu'tmi of iriiidiur, 

» ifarL M^)S, No.'d«17. 

3 This incident ia related with some rartation. //ur/. MS. p. 169, 
where it is stnbMl that Lyons ** by water sent unto the said prince a barill 
of gould. as if it had been a barill of sturgeon, to purchase his good fa* 
TOur ; but when the present was temlered,the prince did utterly refuse it, 
answering in this manner,^ that which is in the barill *s resty and no whay 
profitable, for it was neither well nor truly gotten, and therefore be woulil 
receive no such present, neither support the said Richard to favour him 
in his euill doyngcs/'~/lrchd‘el<>^ia, rol. xxii. 
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both these men ; but unfortunately for the nation, 
with whom he was so deservedly popular, the malady 
of the prince attacked him so fiercely, that sjieedy dis¬ 
solution could not be avoided, and in his death the 
criminals well knew they should find safety, llis dis¬ 
ease appears to have had periotlicnl rc'turns, which oc¬ 
curred every month, so wasting his physical energies, 
“ that his servant took him very often for dead.” 

llis conduct during this terrible malady has been 
represented as most edifying. Patient, humble, and 
resigned, ho passed his hours of consciousness in alnis- 
giving and the most fervent prayers, in admonitions to 
his youthful son, and in alfectionate consolation to his 
friends and dependants. 

When it was made known to him that a few days, 
perhaps hours, must inevitably terminate his career, he 
endeavoured to make the most of the little time allowed 
him to settle his account on earth. He caused his will 
to be carefully drawn up, in which he heipieathed 
legacies to ditterent individuals whose attachment to 
him he was anxious, while he had it in his power, to 
reward; and in this document, the more strongly to 
mark his sujieriority over ordinary feelings, he named 
as one of his executors the very jierson whose selfish 
policy had so often sought to undermine his own au¬ 
thority,— his brother, tin* duke of Lancaster. The 
other executors were the bishops of Winchester, Bath, 
and St. Asa]>h, Robert W’alshatn, his confessor, Hugh 
Seagravc, his steward. Sir Alan Stokes, and Sir John 
I'ordham. The will contains minute directions for the 
ordering of his funeral, and in other respects is of 
much historical interest.* 

The following day was the feast of the Holy Trinity, 
which he seemeil to regard with more than ordinary 
interest. 

“ O holy Trinity,” said he, “ blessed be thou for 
evermore, whose name upon earth I have always wor- 
shi|i|)ed, whose honour 1 have studied to enlarge, in 
whose faith (although otherwise a wicked man and a 


XiciiOl.1^, ColUetwn of' Royal and Koble Wills, 
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sinner) I have always lived, I heartily pray thee that 
as 1 have magnified this thy feast u|)on earth, ami for 
thy honour have called the people together to celebrate 
the same feast with me, deliver thou me from this 
death, and vouchsafe to call me to that most delect¬ 
able feast that is kept this day with thee in Heaven.” 

Ills desire was gratified, hut his last acts and words 
must h(! given in the graphic minuteness of the old 
cliroiiicler, or rather his l.atin original, who aj»pears to 
have had peculiar opportunities for being well informed 
in the interesting transactions he narrates — 

** iicfore hi.H tloHth lie tlistributeil Inr^e as well to liis household 
servuntH ns to others of what station or condition soever, and ho hunthly 
retjiiested the kin^ his father that he would ratify his ^tnd would 

cherish uiul favour those his servants and frientls, * For that,* said he, ' thev 
lmv« deserved to have many other tilings, both of vour jiift and mine.* 
uiid that ho w*uuld sutl'er his debts s])eedily to he paid of his own proper 
^uods, w’liich tiling the kin^ promised a&rnin; and grantetl his third peti¬ 
tion, that 18 to suy.thut he would t'avour ids son, and give him Ids counsel 
and heljf). After this, calling his son uiitt> him (.dtlioii>'h hut u htlle one), 
he commanded him, upon pain of his curse, Ik* should never change or 
lake away the gifts that he at his death gave unto his servants.” 

This is one of the numerous osumplcs on record of 
the prince’s uttcntioii to the interests of those liiithful 
friends iiiul 'icrvants to whose good offices he felt him¬ 
self iiidehted, iind of his an.xiety that his obligations of 
a pceiiiiiary nature, which there is every reason to he- 

* There is some reason, as has been elsewhere stated, for hfjieving the 
writer to have been Thomu.s de la Mart*, abbot of St. AlbiiD.s, who had 
numerous inHuenlial family and other connexions, and having at one time 
obtained the confulence of l^^lwar^^ the I'ldrd (W u vm. .M.SS. in 
Bih. (’elf. ft». was, no tiouht, interested in and well aware of what 

was g<dug on at court. He had been appointed pivshleiit of the general 
chapter of Henedictines throughout Knglaiid, and in his etheial capacity 
visited the inona-steries of Iteauheii. Uending, and St. Kdmundshurv. 
He had escaped the pestilence of 1:149 (.M-S. in lien. Cnil. iih. vii. p. (>, 
cit. per NewcoT.ie'); hut that which ra^ed in 1;>H9, though he lived for 
seven years after, made such ravages in his constitution, tli.it he existeil 
in a state bordering on the grave till he sunk into it at the advanced age 
of eighlveight (//rt»7. .VSN. no. 3r7.‘-»), leaving behind him the nieinory of 
an active life, spent to the honour of his church and the good of his 
country. He was burie<l near the lust step of the uliar of his abbey, with 
the following epitaph : 

** Kst abbas Thomas tumulo priiesente reclusus, 

(^ui vita* tempus santtos expendit in usus.” 

\Ve£ver*s Funeral Manuments, p. 561* 
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lieve had long painfully distressed him, should bo paid 
out of liis own private property as soon after his decease 
as possible. The reader having seen liow he regarded 
his friends in his last hour, may now learn how he 
behaved to his enemies. The Sir Richard Sturry, men¬ 
tioned ill the following paragraph, was one of thewhole- 
.sale plunderers the prince had recently been endea¬ 
vouring to bring to punishment. 

** It chnncptl in tho same hour,that the forenamed Sir Rtchaid Slurry* 
camp to .soe him, for tho prince had commimdod that his door shouUl Ibo 
sliut to none, not to tho least boy whereon the said iiichurd 

entered ini>rL» boldly. Tbo jtrince now prostrate, nntl in the pangs of dentil, 
lifting up his eyes as well as he might, seeing tlint same Uichard, he said, 

* Come hither, Kichard, come near, and behold that which thou Imst long 
desired to secand when he utKrined with au oath that he never desired 
the sight of ins death, * It is otherwise,' said he; ‘ thou wast afeared <»f thy 
own skill, thy conscience tolling thee that in time to come, I would nut 
sutler thv excesses, or tin* evil counsid thou sugge.stest to the king, 
unpunished ; and truly, so it would have chanced if (iod had granted my 
life, and tliou would have found that to havu been true : evil counsel is 
worst to the couiiseller; hut now I go whither Ciod calls me. whom 1 
hunihly lu-.seech (if thou escape the hands of men), that he will iiinke an 
end of thv' evil deeds.’ And when he (Sturry ) wept and prayed him of 
pardon, ‘ Ciod that is just,’ saved he, ' reward thee m cording to thy 
deserts ; I will not thou trouhle mo any longer; depart forth of my sight, 
not hereafter to see my face again.’” 

Sturry, who will be met with shortly playing a 
much more distinguished part, probably came as 
a spy ; hut he no doubt made more haste to leave 
the chamhor of tlu! dying prince — wiiose indignation, 
thus impressively addressed to him, bad been excited 
by his infamous conduct—than he had taken to enter 
it. Hut the lamentable scene draws rapidly to its 
conclusion: — 

** After his dejinrture he began vehemently to faint and so to lose his 
strength, that scarce any breath remained in him, which tho bishop of 
Bangor, who then was present, perceiving, he came unto him, and said, 

* Now, without doubt, death is at hand, and heU to go whither God hath 
appointed, therefore, I counsel you, my lord, now to forgive all those 
that have offended you, and for that it is manifest that you have oAended 
both God and many men, therefore ask God forgiveness ; and, secondly, 
all men whom of set purpose or ignorantly, you have willingly ofFendeu,' 
to whom he answered, * 1 will.’ And the bishop said, * It sumceih not to 
say only 1 will, but when you have power, declaring the same by words, 
you ought to ask pardon,’ but he answered nothing else, but only * 1 will 
and w hen he had oftentimes done this, the bishop said, * 1 suppose some 


VOL. r. 


* 8ee Life of Edicard of Wind$or. 
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evil spirits to be bore present that let (hiniler) this tongue, whereby he 
cannot express hU mind wiih words/ and taking the sprinkle, he cast holy 
water by the four corners of tho chninher where he lay, and behold sud¬ 
denly the prince with joined hiinds and eyes lifted up to heaven said, '1 
give thee thank.H, O God, for all thy heuetits, and with all tho pains of my 
Soul. 1 humbly be»eech ihy mercy to give me remi^>.^ion of (hose sins which 
J have wirkeilly committed against thee, ami of nil mortal men whom 
willingly or ignorantly 1 have olfcuded, with ail my heart, J desire 
forgiveness.*’* 

IJ[)on closer consideration, this |)art of the narra¬ 
tive is not so inarvclloits as it may tirst aj)j)ear, for it 
is evident that when first spoken to Ijy tlie prelate, the 
expirin'! hero could oidy from exhaustion arlieulafo 
the words “I will;” hut recovering a little strength 
shortly after, he might have poured forth the appro- 
j)riate language placed in his month hy the monkish 
chonicler, and given the worthy bishop* an opportunity 
of displaying his talents in the disadvantage of the 
arch-enemy, in a manner jterfeetly consistent with tlie 
sitirit of the age, 'riiere remains only to add the 
closing sentenees with which the old ehronieler dis¬ 
misses this nll’ecting scene : — 

U'hon be bad spukcii these words, be gave u]t tbe ghost to go, as we 
believe, to bis bam|uet, whose feast h“ then w*or»Iiipped in l arlh, who 
depniiiug, all hope of KnglUhmcii disparted, fttr he heing pn-veiit they 
feaiod not tho incursions of any cnomios, iiur tho ibrciblo mooting in battle; 


' 'I hero are some singular circumstances counecied with the history 
of one of tho prince’s chaplains, Uobert Stretton, bisliop of l.irhficid and 
Coventrv, doctor of laws, and one of (he auditors of the Uota in tho !*upal 
court. He procurod hU election through his patron's inUicst, w ho — al¬ 
though he was n*jecu*d for insufficiency by the authorities at Home, tho arch¬ 
bishop of (.'unterhury, and his assessor the bishop of liochester—continued to 
support him, and ftnallv induced the archbishop to coniinis.sion the bishops 
of Lontlon and Uocheater to constH'rate him, which was tione on tho 
?*th Sopteml)or, IdbO. The next year. Dr. Stretton math? his profession 
of canonical obedience before the orchbisbop at Lambeth, uho profes- 
sionem legente,’* ns the register expresses it, '* quotl ipso legere non 
posset.’* In the chunter of Canteibury, during the vacancy of the 

nrchiepiscopal see, cominanth rl him w'ilhin ten days, to take a coad jutor, he 
having become, through inlimiity, incapable of performing his duties; and 
on the ^Hth of March, he de|>artecl this life, in his manor of Hey- 
wodo.—•Sucro, tom. i. pp. . ** There U a very singular instance,” 
says bishop Burnet (//i.d. ihe Uffnrmation, vol. iii. app. p. U 1; see 
also WiitTi.ocR di Kpise, Cer. et Licli/.), ‘‘in the Year /hud-, 43 Kdw. III. 
33,6: for a^imrr w*as brought against him by the king called bishop 

of Chester; the iudgment given at the end of it is, that he should go to the 
Great Devil. This is a singular instance of an extraordinary judgment; 
there being no precedent like it in all our records.” 
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he b(*inj» present, they never suffered any rebuke for that they bad done 
evil or forsnken tb« field ; and as it is said of Alexander the tJreut, he 
never went against any country which he won not, he never besieged any 
city which he took not.' This <loth testify the battle at (’ressy, the siege 
of Calais, the battlo of Poitiers, where the king of France was taken, the 
battle of Spain, where Henry Dastard, the invader of that kingdom, was 
driven away, and Don Peter, the right king of that realm, restored to his 
dominion ; and, lastly, (hat greatest siege of the city of Keovicense 
(Limoges), where although with the multitude so pressed that hi« w’as 
scarce able to sit on his horse, yet at that hour he ho encouraged his 
soldieis. that lliey supposed it impossible for any citv to resist their 
force, • • ♦ • () untimely death ! that cuiisest sorrow in (he wholu 

realm of England, in that thou takest away him that seemed to he the aid 
and help of Englishmen. O how sorrowful leuvest thou the old king, hU 
father, taking from him not only liis de.sire, hot the delight of (he whole 
peo{)1e, tliat is to say,in taking fiom him his lirst*begutU‘ii son, that should 
sit in his throne afier him, and should judge the people in equity! <) how' 
great and what soriow' givest thou to liic countrv, that in his absence he- 
lievelh herself to ho void of a protector! What sinks of sorrow giv4*st thou 
to cili^e^s, dejirived of such a princo; what triumphing Jovs to imemies, 
the fear of such a defemler heing taken away I Truly, uidi*ss Cod (who 
defended him in that life, and hath now taken him from (his world, per* 
chance that wo should put our trust more confidently in (hul,) hold, under 
his blessed hand, lest the miserable Englishmen be trodden ilowii, it is to 
(be) reare<l that our enemies who compass us on every side will rage upon 
us, even to utter destruction, and will take our place and country. Arise, 
Lord, help us, and defend us for thy uamo’s tsaka! ” 

Tlio fears of tlic pious clironieler were, unfortii- 
iiiitely, but too well founded, and bis eloquent lan¬ 
guage, while it barely docs jiislicc to the merits of the 
dead, gives but a faint idea of the universal lamentation 
that prevailed when it became known to the people of 
EngluTid, that lie who was at once their idol, their 
hope, and their glory, had passed for over from amongst 
them. They had not only to endure a heavy load 
of disaj)])ointment, hut the oppression of forehodings 
equally intolerable. Their only gratification seemed 
to be, to recall to mind the various c.\cellences that 
distinguished their departed prince above all the most 
celebrated knights they had seen or heard of; and 
whilst the proceedings of the funeral were arranging, 
every veteran man-at-arms who had witnessed the 
achievements of their hero found ample employment 
in relating the marvellous valour, skill, and cliivalrous 
bearing with which they had been performed. 

* Rarnm, p. 883, makea use of words almost identical with these, and 
refers in the margin to Wai-sinoiiam, Hat, p. tH6,et MS* Vet, Ang. in 
Bib. C, C, C, Cantab, c. ^38. 
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The death of the Black Prince occurred on the 
8th of June, 1376, but probably from the -extensive 
preparations made to do honour to his remains, he lay 
in state for some time, and was then wrapped in lead 
till the following September. All classes hastened 
to shew their res|)ect to his memory, and the funeral 

[ irocession, in which the princijml feature was a stately 
icarse drawn by twelve horses, lacking nothing of 
melancholy grandeur, wended its mournful way over 
London Bridge, through the pleasant county of Kent, 
attended by tlie king, the royal family, and the princi¬ 
pal nobility in mourning habits; and all who belonged to 
the parliament, or were attached to the service of arms, 
found places in the procession, or accompanied it with 
their earnest jirayers. After they had reached Canter¬ 
bury, the funeral obscfiuies were performed in its stately 
cathedral, where a tomb of a most elaborate description, 
varying very slightly from the directions given in the 
will for its erection, was raised to his honour, on the 
south side near the shrine of St. Thomas A Becket. 
The monument is of grey marble, with his cfKgy of 
copper gilt; the ends and sides garnished with escut¬ 
cheons of copper, enamelled with his arms, one bearing 
the arms of France and Kngland ipiartcrly, with a 
label of three points, and the other the ostrich-fea¬ 
thers, commonly called from him the jirince’s arms, 
with the word “ lloumont ” on the former, and “ Ich 
Dien ” on the latter. On an iron bar over the tomb 
are placed the helm and crest, coat of mail and 
gauntlets, and on a pillar above, his shield of arms 
richly diapered with gold—all which he is said to have 
used in battle.* 

The following inscription in Norman French was 
engraved on a lillet of brass beginning at the head of 
the monumental figure : — 

** Cv gist le noble prince. Monsieur Edtrartl, aisnez filz du tres-noble 
Eojr Kawiird tiers; jadis Prince d’Aquitaine’ et de Galles, Due do Coro- 


* Barnes, p* 8B5. Sandford, p. 188. Govoh, Stothard, Weever* 

* This inscription must ha?e b^n placed hero by the king, for the 
prince, as may be seen from his will, had ceased to style himself prince of 

Aquitaine. 
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waille, et Comt© do Cestre, iju morust en la feste de la Trinilo, quostoit 
le viii. jour de Juyn» Tnn d© ^race mill, troia cenz septaiito sisiiio. L'uimo 
de que Dieu cit mercie. Amen."* 

There is an epitaph in verse, in the same laiifruage, 
inscribed on another part of the tomb; the ori^jinal will 
be found in the will, but it has !>een “ done into 
lish,” by the lcariie<l Joshua Barnes, with very little 
credit to his poetical powers. 

The more durable part of this interesting monu¬ 
ment was in excellent preservation when the author 
made a careful inspection of it in July IH42, but the 
ravages of time are but too visible in some places; the 
jtainting over the recuiubent Hgure iiaving been en¬ 
tirely erased, the coat of mail crumbling away pioc(!- 
iiieal, and the shield which liad borne unhurt so many 
hard blows, looks as if it woidd fall to pieces at a 
touch. 'I’here is no weapon existing among tin' ndics 
suspended over tin; nionimn'iit, and of the armour the 
author found a ditbculty of satisfying bis mind, that the 
helmet had defended the honoured head of the hero 
who rest(!d in peace beneath. 

'file character of I'idward of \Voodsto(rk has been a 
favourite subject for eulogy, and one of the very few 
in which there is no necessity for (pialitying the praise 
employed. Regarded only for its heroic attributes, it 
stands out amongst many brilliant contern])orary ex- 
am])les, the hcau idmi of the knight of the fourtectith 
century ; but the physical <pjali(ications that make so 
prominent a figure in the admirable gifts of such 
worthies, were well seconded by such intellectual re¬ 
sources ns were sure to turn them to the best account, 
lie had talents for command which secun never to have 
been exercised without being imperatively called for, 
under circumstances that required them to be of the 
highest order ; and were rarely employed without cre¬ 
ating an effect altogether unexampled and uniniagined. 
There is every reason for believing that he had etiual 

* I|pr© liVtli tlte noblp prince, the lord Edward, eldest won of Ibrico 
nohir* kin^ Kdvrard tlie 'I'liird, late prince of Aquitaitie nnd of Walen, duko 
of Cornwall, and carl of Chester, who died on the feast of the Trinity, 
which wras the eighth day of June, in the year of j^^race 1376. On whose 
soul God hare mercy. Amen. 

z 2 
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talents for government; but tlie field on which they 
were exercised, and the circumstances that attended or 
caused their display were of a nature so iniructable 
that the ablest lawgivers, ancient or motlern, could not 
have made them subservi('iit to their wishes, lie was 
the model of the prince of his age, the most accom¬ 
plished soldier in hhirope, a lover of knights and 
Knightly deeds, munificent to prodigality, a rewarder 
of merit, a champion of the helpless, a disj)enser of 
justice to the wronged, an excellent son, a kind bro¬ 
ther, a tender father and loving husband, an honour¬ 
able enemy and a most faithful friend. 

We shall in vain look amongst the worthies of 
England for his peer, for altliough on a slight ac¬ 
quaintance the reputation of one or two of his ancestors 
seems to entitle them to a rivalry in fame, on close 
examination they will be found to have no pretensions 
to any thing of the kind, 'flie qualifications of the 
very head and fount of Christian chivalry, the royal 
Arthur, a.s far as there arc means of judging of them, 
are greatly excelled by those of the Black I’rincc; and 
whatever may have been the abilities of that famous 
cham|)ion of the cross, llichard Cu'ur dc Lion, if w e 
compare his services in the field with those of his 
descendant, we cannot avoid holding them in a mneh 
lower degree of estimation. But there are certain 
traits in the character of this heroic ]>rince in which 
comparison even with the best and noblest of his kind 
i.s out of the question. There is no instance of a prince 
under the most trimujihant circumstances behaving 
with such uniform humility. Were there no other 
characteristics preserve*! of him than his behaviour to 
his most inveterate enemies, hi.s prisoner, king John of 
France, and his brother, the duke of Lancaster, he 
would deserve to find a place among the most exalted of 
the groat ones of the earth. Froissart has in one or two 

I mssages endeavoured to place him in an unaniiabic 
ight, but even supposing he had grounds for so doing, 
whicii is very doubtful, it must be remembered that the 
chronicler refers to a time when the mind and heart of 
the hero were unfavourably inHucuced by disease. 
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Edward of Woodstock ought to bo judged only when 
his energies were in a healthy state, when he rode in 
luinibh! attendance on his captive enemy, inuniiicently 
rewarded the gallantry of the wounde<l Audley and his 
faithful cs<juires, and when by the most daring display 
of valour he obtained an unexampled victory, attri¬ 
buted all the glory of the day to the favour of his 
Creator. 

'I'lie latter part of his career exhibits only the Hame 
whicli Innl burnt stt brilliantly, flickering in the socket, 
threatening a sudden extinguishing, yet occasionally 
sending up a blaze, which, though eccentric and trans- 
itorv, gave evidence of what was still “ a burning and 
a shining liglit.” A disposition so noble must have 
been fearfully allbcletl by the jjcrfidy that in his latter 
years seiuned to surround him on every side; look 
which way he woiihl, nothing m{?t his eyes but fraud, 
falsehood, and treachery. He found himself beggared 
by the dishonesty of the fugitive he had hefriended; 
driven fioni his government by the over-reaching of 
an enemy he had sj>ared; whilst an attempt was made 
to lower his re])Utation by the ambitious intrigues of 
the brotlu'r he liad always sought to honour, if these 
ditl not sliako his noble confidence in the omnipotence 
of wliat was great and good, it must indeed have been 
well seenrod ; and so it was; for, np to the latest hour 
of his existence, he was the same lowly, generous, con¬ 
fiding, and sell-lbrgctting being, he had lieea from his 
first eiitramre upon tiie path of jtublie life.' 

' WIkmi {H'ince becume possossctl orcbvb'iuiiio paik Iio grantt*ci 
It to the corjvortitioii ol'Coventry, with a lironst* to onflosf iho town with 
a wall ot' iiiue utut .stunts oiiibattlfd, for wiiirb u tax wm laid on tbo iiiiiahi. 
tants. L'lxlor the eu;^! window of St. Mary's Hull, in diHori'iit panaUt tho 
cor)>oratiou have cmluavourod to express their (,^ratitude by llio following 
inscription : — 

** Princeps illo iiiger fnivei qui vcrtice pennas 
CVista minax victi re^is caisique iiohotnis 
Kxuviis) hcros Kdouardus luagiius in ariiiis 
Jlis sedem posuit, sic dicta est pnneipis aula 
Hoc autore fiiil libertas civibus aucta, 

Muneribusque ornata suis reapublica crevit. 
ilinc depicts vides passim sus penns per urbem, 

Testatur magni monimentum et pignus amoris.'* 

With a proper regard for tbe understandings of the commonalty a 
translation in doggerel English rhymes is placed opposite these linet. 
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His ilcatli created a void in the ranks of chivalry 
which it was in vain to think of filling, and his old 
companions in arms looked upon it as the downfal of 
all that was truly glorious in the profession of war. 
One of the most celebrated of their number, the Captal 
de Buell, when the intelligence reached him,—with a 
devotion which shews the intense feeling of love and 
reverence the prince excited amongst bis bravest fol¬ 
lowers,—woulu hear of no consolation, refused nourish¬ 
ment, and in a few davs the hardy veteran of so many 
well-fought fields died of a broken heart. Even the 
unprincipled Charles le Sage, whose contemptible policy 
had been so long digging the hero’s grave, seemed to 
regard his loss as a calamity equally affecting all Christ¬ 
ian nations, and was from that moment disposed to 
enter into a lasting peace with the power iie had a 
short time since been so anxious to overthrow.' The 
leaders of the free companies, and the ablest soldiers 
throughout Europe, deeply lamented his loss, and spoke 
of him with affectionate admiration as “ the flower of 
all chivalry in the tvoild at that time and for many 
a year after his death his deeds and tho.se of his most 
distinguished companions became ((noted by the brave 
of all nations, with the same enthusiastic devotion with 
which it had so long been the fashion to refer to the 
the achievements of king Arihur and his redoubtable 
knights.’ 

' chap, trc’^xv. timf tho kinpj of Fr:inrt» IkuI funt ral 

scrvici;* I'ti a Si'tilf perlbiuunl in 1‘ariain hon.)urot the 

priuro, 

* vol. ii. p. 

^ 'Ihore npp»»nrs t*> hnvi> ht'en a rcsomblnnct* tlio 

lUack l*rinc«* «n»l imo of the horoets of Wi*ls!i song. See an ele^r on 
Owain nb I'lien Uegetl. ••Tin* soul of Owain ab rrien, Oh, m;iv hia 
prolecHng hither aiifelv guttle in his trving hour. 'I he leafy gieen turf 
ni>w hnles thn chief of Uegt'tl, m hose tame was celehrsitetl in .s.uigs that 
were not thshonounihle. liis praise-deserving heverage did animate the 
bards : bi-^ spears, sharp-ptuntetl, wt-re winged with pain ; newr can wo 
hope to see one to be compared wiih the lord of tho luxuriant dales of 
Llevenydd. Quick were the firm-grasping hands of the father and 
grandfather's odspring in the red reaping of tho foes. When Owain killed 
Flamddwyn. none laid more to sleep titan he. Lloegtia’s widely scattered 
hosts slept with the light in their eyes full glaring; tltos© who fled not 
soon met their unavoidable ftite. Owain punisheil them in his wrath, like 
(he devouring wolf pursuing the timid sheep. He was a hero of renown, 
conspicuous with his various-coloured trappings, ever free in bestowing 
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The princess Joan survived her husband several 
years, testifying her respect for lus memory by remain¬ 
ing a widow till her death. His only surviving son 
born in wedlock was Richard of Bordeaux, who shortly 
succeeded him in his titles. lie had two other sons, 
who were illegitimate. Sir John Sounder and Sir Roger 
Clarendon; but as he only mentions the latter in his 
will,* it is presumed that only one remained alive at 
the date of his death. He leit also a daughter Maud, 
of whom so little is known, that scarcely any historian 
seems to have been aware of her existence. She was 
married to Valoran de Luxembourg, count of Ligny 
and St. Paul," and constable of rrance. 

The coat of arms of Edward of Woodstock was the 
same as that adopted by his father, when putting forth 
his claim to the throne of France; with the audition 
of a label of throe points; denoting his being an eldest 
son. His badges were, I. 'fhe stock of a tree; coiipcd 
and eradicated, gold,— in allusion to the place of his 
birth. il.Culdcn rays proceeding from clouds. III. The 
ostrich-feathers. 

His portrait, given in the frontispiece, is tiiken from 
his monument. One of great interest, with another 
of his father, were discovered painted in fresco, on the 
walls of St. Stephen’s Chapel. Both have been engraved 
and published by the Society of Auti<pmries. 


war*lioT8es to those that cravetl them. Thus, as he hoarded not, like (he 
rapacious, no tlcstiny could have been determined hurtful to his son, the 
sou! of Owain,” &c. 

^ Sir Roger is left a legacy of a silk hod and hunji'ings, Item, noz 
devisoms a sire Hog;' de Claryndon un lit de soie solonc lavis de noz ox* 
ecutours, avec tout ce q' app’tient au dit lit.’* Hia half brother, Uiebard 
the Second, made him one of the knighta of bis chamber, and granted him an 
annuity of ]0()h a*year. lie was beheaded in the reign of Henry the Fourth, 
for being concerned with the earl of Northumberland in maintaining that 
Richard the Second was still alive. SANorono, p. 189. Hie arms are given 
in Gwylmm’s Heraldry ; a ehield or, on a bend sable, three ostrich-featbers 
argent {wasing through as many scrolls of the first, with the prince's 
motto, *' Ich Dien.** Of Sir John Sounder the author has not b^n able 
to discover any account on which dependence can be placed. 

* I'he count challenged Henry the Fourth, king of Kngland, making 
use of these words, ** Considerant I’affinit^, amour, et confederation que 
j avoye par devers tres haul et puissant prince Uiebard roy d’Angleterre, 
duquel j’ay en la Meur en espouse.***—MotisTHELST, 
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POEM ATTPJPUTED TO EDWAUD OF C.EUNARVOX. 

“ Ilic inripit hunentalio gloriosi livgis Jit/wnriH Karnurt'an, 
</U(im fdif/il tempore, sum mcarceracionis. 

“ Dami'num iiiiclii contigit tempore* bruniali, 

Forma satis aspera velieiiH'iifis niali. 

Favor ejns placiiliis nui)(|uam miclii favit, 

Sell, «t semper eomperi, sinistra jinravit. 

Nulliis cst tarn sajiiens, mitis aiit tbnnosus, 

Tam |)riHlens, virtutibus ceteris famostis, 

Quill stultus reputabitur, et ilatis tiespectns, 

Si fortiiiia prosperos avertat eflectus. 
lieu ! clamorem faciu, sed nulliis iiiteiidit. 

Ip.'i iiam coiifiueror, ipii graciam non tendit. 

Terreus honor undique stat penitus ablatus, 

Cni confidentiam non dedissem status. 

Fbiribus bonoribus multos sublimavi, 

(iui me qna^runt sternere delrimento gravi. 

Amoiem parvuni exbibcnt minus miseruutes, 

Sed mielli sunt in carcere ]i(vnam pneparantes. 

Miebi pnenas iui'erunt more nimis vili, 

('lamuutes, quod merui, causa sed exili. 

I'idcm suam frivolam nunc parleamcnio 
Michi sursnm tribuunt, (jua* volat cum vento. 

() ! salutia Dominc, occi*! picnitentem, 

Et dc inalis omnibus veniam petentem. 

PA precor, quod patitur corpus dc tormentis, 

IMeritiim sit animm, et mcdcia mentis. 

Merita fore nimia lionoresque speravi. 

Qua; privatis creditis amicis panivi. 

Si quid male fcccrim. me poeiiitet fecisse, 

Ipsonim et consilio jurotum me fuissc. 

Si contra fidem fcccrim, aut in hoc deiiqui. 

Non ignores, Doraine, tu conscius iniqui. 

Tu scis satis dare, cum nil sit velatum. 

Quin tuo patet visui lucide monstratum. 
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O Jiulex jusfissim*', qui cuncta jiidieatis, 

Mecuin procor agitc niunus pic^talis. 

Tibi, Ihe.su tluleis, me tribuo cum laerimis, 
Veiiiam pcten.s dc peceati-s, quie feci, miserrimis. 
Nunc, qui dudum me sulehaiit imdtum I'ormidart.!, 
Me cuiitemiimit, nec desisturit fal.sc suhsannare. 
Deridentes, aprum vocaiit dejectum, obluquii.s, 
Totii.s muiidiis ut abjeelum me torcpiet ub[ir(d>riis. 
M<‘i seereti.s.-imi me lal.se deee])<TUiit, 

Se<) iiimis tnrdi* laipieos seivi, <|iuts tenderiiiit. 
Certe vidi nimis ipsorum teiidicula, 

(2u:e para))ant proditores jiisfis iill'eiidicula. 

Ip.sos miclii credidi aiuicos t'uere, 

(iui taiitis mi.s( riis iiu? gamiciit viili're. 

I’lura sibi ju'eeio.sa jocalia cuntuleram. 

Sell non bent! bn!e inerentur, quos ila dotaveram. 
Ilabi lit ip.'i modo risiiin, ego plaiietuin oeeiqio, 
l^t sic jocus non e.st u'lpio liipartitus modulo. 

Suiit partitijoeum mielii eurentein Imtic-iu, 

I.'nde nieiim cor impletum nimi.s esl trislicia. 

Ijisa nnper, in ipia e.xperiri creilidi 
I'idem, sed c.xtinctam examussim repperi. 

() I Dens, ipianto ipsam zido peramavi ? 

Sed extineta cst scintilla fervens, ut probavi. 

l)e amore lam liuenti mundiale gaudium 

Verc meiim nunc rece.ssit, ut I’eeit ipiam plurimum. 

Viscerosc cogito sine mora longins 

I'oiet miebi ti'inpus mori, qiiam vivcrc liiutius. 

Qui tautos miserrime bonores perdideram, 

Spes non instet alia, ut qiiondum credidcrum. 
lieu! ino nunc mi.serimum ! cur lamenta prutuli, 
.Si lioc factum voluit Deus, quod pi'rtuli ? 

I’atienter sustinebu ejins bcneplacitum, 

Kt nil* totum sibi reddam, po.sccns patrociuium. 
Ipsi soli ileservire dabo diligentiam, 

I leu! quod ju ius boc iiitcntuiii non vicit memoriam. 
Ncc cst inirum, si lamenta talia me Inrqueant, 

C.'unt honores sic ablati hie redirc nequeaut. 

Sed, ut scio, extat sanum, quod peenitendo conferant 
Me Ibeso Christo crucifixo, ut haec vana dcscrani. 
Cor contritum et afflictum sane meum redditur 
De peccatis uuiversis, quibus Dens offenditur. 
Tristi taiuen firinaria hostes me ciauscrunt, 

£t tres reges eligentes prte ceteris tulerunt. 
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Honim tamen junioreili venustant corona 
Proditon-s, quern nc vincant, servet nialer Dei bona, 
llostes cjus confundantur, ct liunc Dcus niuniat; 
Uegem valde sapienteni ipsuiii Dcus (Uciat. 
Coiiimitteiido potestateni ut rt^bclles reprinmt, 

Kt baronum principatus prudeiiter iiiaiiu tencat. 
IJiiiversi iniinici, <|ui iiocere pnepanint, 

Sdii daiiuiiim aut iiderrc, ulcioiieiii subeaiit. 

Ill Iioe eerie cordis niei coiiipletur desideriiiin, 
Totiim semper quod peragat coiistaiis Deo ])lacitum. 
Aiiiodo noil eonqiierar, niundi botiuiii quod aiiiisi. 
Nam ex usu iliiituriio fuUuntur sie cunfisi. 

DulcU lliesiis, qui nos omiies dignntur redimerc 
.Suo sanguine precioso, inetl'aliili muiiere, 

Per jireeatus eleetorum c<eli sacro euiiiiine, 

(jiii regni sunt partieipes angeloriim agiiiiiie, 

Ad ipsoniin gloriam me ducat infra lirevc, 

<Jiia» non cito transiit, ut lioc vanuni leve. 

•Iain oportct me flnire, eesso plus iliccre, 

Sed Ciaiitus cito vade, viain festinaiis itinerc 
Ad ipsam ccrvani, ciijus partus dctrimciitiim patitur, 
t'lii dicas brcviter, ipiando it ecrvus irascitur, 

Kt quiecumque bestia suis cornibus lanlitur. 

Kjiis in memoriam iniprimat, <|uod sequitur, 
Priidcnti sapicntia ne ducta liedntur. 

Sagaciter se liabcat, nec pcrpcrain lo(|uatur. 
Impi-ritos ct prudentes omncs vos unaninies 
Pro me precor quod orelis saiietos Iiic exaniim s. 

() ! Maria mater pia, quie portasti Dominiim 
Iliesiim C'liristiim crucitixum, salvatorein liominuiii, 
Fulgens, fragrans inter Hores, ut rosa vel liliuin, 
Proper gaudia, quo: vidisti patrata per filiuin. 
Fiiiide preees nunc devotas |>ro quocum(]ue proilito, 
Kt iiijusto judicato crimiiiis immerito, 

I't jiostqu.am a materia spiritus sejiaretur, 

In crelesti gloria quies sibi detur. Amin." 
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